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{ONTINUITY of traffic, uninterrupted by repairs to streets or drainage 
( structures, is essential to municipal progress and prosperity. This 
freedom from traffic interference is obtained with Armco Corrugated 
Culverts which for eighteen years have been demonstrating their superior 


- 


strength, durability and economy under roads, streets and railways. 


Where lack of head- 
room precludes the 
use of full-circle cul- 
verts the problem is 
solved by Armco Part 
Circle Corrugated Cul- 
verts, especially de- 
signed for drainage at 
street intersections 
and under railway 
tracks. 
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The City Manager Plan in 1926 





A Review of the Growth, Use and Future of the Council Manager Plan: 


Its Fu- 


ture Depends on the Continued Success of the Managers 





By HARRISON GRAY OTIS, City Manager, 
President International City Managers’ 


IGHTEEN years. Henry was poor. 
yy Radio and Volstead were unknown. 
Wilhelm lived at Potsdam. Women 
neither voted nor bobbed. There was no air 


service to dispute. All of which means that 





HARRISON GRAY OTIS 


eighteen years is quite a while these days. The 
manager plan is no longer new. 

Born in Virginia, weaned in South Carolina, 
christened successively the Staunton plan, the 
Lockport plan, the Sumter plan, the Dayton 
plan, but becoming most widely known under 
the euphonious misnomer, “council-manager” 
plan, the young movement was schooled and 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Association 


spanked in a score of states and fondly nur- 
tured by the late lamented National Short Bal- 
lot Organization, the American City, and the 
National Municipal League. 

An Established Institution 


Today the city-manager form of government 
is an established institution in America and is 
making headway in Canada and New Zealand. 
Approximately 360 municipalities, serving over 
seven and a quarter million citizens, are operat- 
ing under, or pledged to, some variety of city- 
manager government. It is a vigorous youth, 
with many achievements to its credit. It faces 
a career of service with a great uncharted field 
ahead. However, at this dawn of manhood, a 
sizing-up of assets and liabilities, a checking of 
errors and a bit of friendly counsel, appear 
timely. 

No Longer a Novelty 

First of all, the period of coddling is past. 
The apron strings are broken. The movement 
can no longer look to the kindly propaganda of 
its erstwhile sponsors and tutors. It is fledged. 
The further growth of the city-manager plan 
depends upon its own record, the initiative of 
its own household, the success of those cities 
now flying its banner. Being no longer new— 

it no longer attracts by a mere magnetism 

of newness. A city’s adoption of a manager 

charter is only local news now unless the re- 

cruit be noticeable because of size. The fad 

stage has passed. New laurels must come 

from merit only—not from novelty. 
Diseases of Childhood 


On the other hand, certain diseases of child- 
hood are no longer to be feared. The attacks 
are less frequent and less liable to be fatal. 
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Among these ailments, which at times were 
epidemic, a few may be cited. 

The whooping cough of propaganda is nearly 
over. The plan is no longer painted as a pana- 
cea, a cure-all—a gateway to the millenium. 
The adoption of the manager form, in and of 
itself, is now recognized as only the first step 
toward good government. 

Scarlet fever, or the charge that the idea is 
ultra-radical and sure to mean a dictatorsip, 
has likewise developed an immunity, as people 
find that only good old American principles are 
involved. 

The mumps—or cases of enlarged importance 
to individual managers on the one side and cer- 
tain groups on the other, are yielding to the 
treatment of time. It has been demonstrated 
that the movement is greater than any of the 
men engaged in its advancement and that suc- 
cessful managers may come from most unex- 
pected sources. Also that a good manager is 
not much good with a reactionary council or a 
faulty charter. 

The Follies of Youth 

Then there are the follies of youth to be 
considered. We may not all agree upon the 
definition of folly, but experience seems to 
point out certain weaknesses that time should 
eradicate. 

Richard S. Childs, to whom the movement is 
more deeply indebted than to any other one 
man, made a most illuminating little talk, after 
a good dinner, at the Washington meeting in 
1923. It might be called the confessions of a 
publicist. You see, it was Dick who introduced 
the manager idea of Staunton to the commis- 
sion idea of Galveston. Out of the union that 
followed, came first the stillborn Lockport plan, 
and later, the Sumter charter. True it is that 
A. V. Snell, then secretary of the Sumter cham- 
ber of commerce, has claimed the distinction of 
being the Sumter match-maker, but history 
will always honor Dick, who certainly became 
godfather to the foundling and sat in at the 
several christenings. 

Now as to the “confessions.” The tenth 
yearbook calls them “very interesting,” but 
does not publish them because of their confi- 
dential character.” Ah well, what are a few 
confessions between friends? Anyway, I 
haven’t heard from Mr. Childs for a long 
time—I may soon. 

“Commission-Manager” a Misnomer 

Here goes. It was Dick who named the child 
in honor of its parents, calling it the “commis- 
sion-manager” plan. At first he even sanc- 





tioned the title appearing on the early litera- 
ture of the National Municipal League. “The 


commission plan—with a city manager.” The 
purpose was twofold: to assure a small, non- 
partisan council, and to capitalize on the popu- 
larity of the then growing commission plan. 

These two objects were laudable and the 
title served the purpose well. The folly came 
in the public’s crediting the child with too 
many of its mother’s traits. The fundamental 
ideas of the old commission form and the mod- 
ern manager plan are strongly divergent. Yet 
many charters ape the older form to the ser- 
ious handicap of the newer. The success of 
the manager plan lies very largely in divorcing 
the council from all administrative duties and 
giving the manager pretty complete authority 
and responsibility to carry out the policies of 
the council, without too much interference on 
the part of individual members of his council. 

Adoption by Ordinance Unwise 

Another folly may be credited to the pater- 
nal side of the original alliance. Staunton 
adopted the manager plan in 1908, by ordi- 
nance only. The handicaps developing, drove 
the first manager to resign after three years’ 
service, and were later rectified by adoption of 
a standard charter. However, many cities have 
since tried the same experiment—local ordi- 
nance instead of charter. Fully one-third have 
given up in disgust. Several have advanced to 
the charter form. A very few have succeeded 
—largely because of favorable local conditions 
and lucky appointments. 

A third error, creeping into a few charters, 
is the insistence that the council be limited in 
its choice of manager to local applicants only. 
I know of no such city which has made an out- 
standing success. Many of our most able 
managers are local men, but they won their 
position in competition with all comers and not 
because the field was limited to home products. 
artisan and ward elections are features still 
found in some of the older charters and have 
been the source of many fusses and fizzles. 

So much for some of the mistakes. Here 
are a few of the elements of strength with 
which the manager movement faces the new 
year: 

Cleveland Charter a Success 

The plan is a success at Cleveland. A second 
council has been chosen. An attempt to change 
the method of voting has been defeated. A 
creditable record has been set up by the ad- 
ministration. 

The overwhelming vote by which Cincinnati 
and Rochester ousted old political regimes by 
adopting thoroughly modern manager charters, 
denotes the growth of public confidence. 

(continued on page 18) 
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Municipal Utilities at Fernandina, Florida 





How An Almost Bankrupt Utility Became a Conspicuous Example of Successful 
and Efficient Public Ownership Under the City Manager Plan 





By E. C. GarRVIN, City Manager, Fernandina, Florida. 


HE city of Fernandina, Florida, owns 
and operates its public utilities con- 
sisting of a water-works, an ice manu- 
facturing plant and an electric plant, all under 
one roof and one management. The location 
is unfortunate, being in the residential section 
of the city and occupying a prominent place 
in a city park. 
Some High Financing 
The original cost of these plants and their 
distribution systems is unknown. Just prior 
to the change from the mayor-alderman form 
to the city manager form of government a 
bond election was carried for a sum exceed- 
ing one and one-half times the total bonded 
debt and five times the annual tax income of 
the city. Seventy-five per cent of the amount 
of this bond issue was to satisfy a judgment 
for funds borrowed to meet current expenses 
(presumably of the municipal utilities) dur- 
ing immediately preceding years. Although 
nothing remains today of the things done or 
purchased with this 75 per cent of the bonded 
money, the utilities are required to pay in- 
terest and sinking fund thereon until 1952. 
This is equivalent to creating the principal and 
paying interest on watered stock amounting 
to about 50 per cent of the total appraised 
value of the utilities. 


The power plant consisted of a small steam 
engine reserved for standby purposes and a 
steam turbine maintained in continuous use, 
with four boilers. The ice plant consisted of 
an absorption machine with storage rooms of 
five times the daily manufacturing capacity. 
The waterworks and electric plant were of 
the type common to all cities of modest size. 

The utility rates had been juggled from 
time to time until they were in some instances 
actually lower than corresponding rates in 
the largest cities of the state. The three 
utilities were so tied together physically and 
financially that it was quite impossible to 
compute unit costs in any of them. There 
was na discoverable relation between unit 
cost and unit rate. The load factor and the 
power factor of the power plant were very 
unfavorable. The standby unit was altogether 
too small for the normal load. The year be- 





fore this steam plant was abandoned, the 
price of fuel oil was increased by 32 per 
cent. By reason of the above mentioned bond 
issue, the city had reached its bonded limit 
and additional bonds were out of the ques- 
tion without special legislative authority. It 
was at this time that the city decided to 
replace the steam plant with modern Fulton- 
Diesel engines and to convert all utilities to 
electric drive. 


A New Order of Things 

The new plant has just completed its first 
year of operation and it may be of interest 
to compare the actual with the predicted re- 
sults. Preliminary and supplementary to the 
new order of things certain obvious faults 
were corrected. By means of spot maps and 
surveys a number of consumers of light were 
discovered who were not on the utility books 
at all. These represented about six per cent 
of the total number of customers. Some ad- 
mitted that they had been receiving free ser- 
vice for years. Detailed surveys of flat-rate 
customers revealed the fact that practically 
all were billed for fewer fixtures than they 
were using. Twenty-five per cent of the wa- 
ter meters were found in bad condition and 
no matter how much the customer normally 
used he was in these circumstances billed for 
the minimum. The same applied, but in less 
degree, to electric services. Suits were in- 
stituted for the collection of overdue utility 
accounts and penalties provided for delinquent 
current accounts were enforced. All bad order 
meters were repaired or replaced with new 
ones. All flat-rate light and power services 
were metered within nine months time and a 
definite program initiated with a view to 
metering all water services. By the end of 
another year, we hope to have all light, power 
and water services 100 per cent metered. 

Between the upper and lower limits of the 
sliding scale of the utility rates, gross irregu- 
larities were smoothed out but the rates in 
general were unchanged. Since the end of 
the eighth month of operation of the new 
water plant the city has allowed a 5 per cent 
discount on water, light and power bills paid 
before the 10th of the month, and for indus- 
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trial use the water rate has been changed at 
the lower limit from 12 cents to 5 cents per 
hundred cubic feet. A deposit of $5 each is 
required for metered light, power and water 
service. Flat rates are paid in advance. 
PRESENT UTILITY RATES IN 
, FERNANDINA 
Ice 
Wholesale, $6.00 per ton delivered. 
Retail, 40 cents per hundred delivered. 
Five per cent discount on retail coupon 
books. 
Electric Light and Power 
Lights from 12 cents to 7 cents per 
K. W. H. 
Cooking 2 cents per K. W. H. 
Power from 8 cents to 5 cents. per 
me Ws oee 
Special contracts for power amounts in 
excess of 5,000 K. W. H. per month. 
Minimum charge, $2.00 per month. 
Water 
From 15 cents to 5 cents per 100 cu. ft. 
Minimum charge, $1.00 per month. 
New Power Plant 

The following detailed technical and finan- 
cial data compiled from the first year’s opera- 
tion of the Diesel plant may be of service by 
way of comparison with other plants or help- 
ful to those considering new plants. For 
good and obvious reasons the Diesel power 
plant has been treated throughout exactly as 
though it were an entirely separate institu- 
tion. . The electric plant, the waterworks and 
the ice plant are separately metered for 
power and each pays monthly to the power 
plant the arbitrary rate of 2% cents per 
K. W. H. for power used. 

The power plant consists of two four-cycle 
Diesel engines. These not only provide an 
increase in power of about 45 per cent over 
the former steam plant but provide a suitable 
standby unit except during occasional short 
periods when both engines must be put in 
use. The engines are equipped with a com- 
plete and modern switchboard and with elec- 
tric and oil meters which furnish suitable 
data for the computation of unit costs. 

Annual output 423 K. W. H. per capita 

Annual plant factor 25.3% 

Annual load factor 48.4% 

Peak load 53% of plant capacity 


Average B. T. U.’s of fuel 
144,720 per gal. or 18,975 per lb. 
Average price of fuel oil delivered 
5.248¢ per gal. or .688c per Ib. 
Fuel per K. W. H. 


.098 gals. or .748 lbs. 


K. W. H. per unit of fuel 
10.19 per gal. or 1.34 per lb. 
B. T. U.’s per net K. W. H. 14,199 
Operating and maintenance cost per 
K. W. H. in cents: 


(1) Fuel 515 
(2) Wages of supt. 643 
(3) Lubrication .046 


(4) Bldgs., structures, ins. _.048 
(5) Equip., repairs, supplies .150 
(6) Miscellaneous 013 
Total 1.415 
Distribution of net annual output of 
K. W. H. expressed in terms of per- 
centages: 


Ice manufacturing plant 33.7 
Waterworks 20.1 
Street lights 3.1 
General light and power 22.9 
Industrial power 20.2 

Total 100.0 


With the exception of the employment of 
an additional engineer who had had previous 
experience there was no change in the power 
plant personnel when the transfer was made 
from steam to Diesel engines. After a few 
months’ operation of the new plant, the sched- 
ule was changed from two 12-hour shifts to 
three eight-hour shifts. There was but one 
shutdown during the year, this occurring at 
about 2:30 a. m. and in the dark 10 minutes 
were lost in bringing in the standby unit. 

Electric Plant 
Operating and maintenance cost per K. 
W. H. in cents: 





(1) Power 2.500 
(2) Wages and supt. 413 
(3) Distribution system . 279 
(4) Service truck .028 
(5) Miscellaneous .010 
Total per K. W. H. 3.230 


Total receipts 
Total receipts 


5.090c per K. W. H. 
$9.95 per capita per year 
Waterworks 
Since the distribution main is not metered 
it is impossible to determine accurately the 
amount of water pumped. The cost table 
below is expressed in terms of percentage: 


(1) Power 70.7 
(2) Wages and supt. 16.4 
(3) Distribution system 12.9 

Total 100.00 


Total receipts $4 per eapita per year 
The water is artesian flow into the areation 
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basin from three wells ranging from 6 inches 
to 8 inches in diameter and from 730 to 1,100 
feet in depth. 
Ice Plant 
Operating, maintenance and delivery cost 
per ton manufactured. 
(1) Power $1.750 
(70 K. W. H. @ 2%c) 


(2) Wages and supt. .614 
(3) Ice delivery 908 
(4) Renewals, rep., misc. .266 
(5) Ammonia, salt, calc. 182 

Total per ton mfd. $3.720 
Shrinkage loss .206 





public utility investing private capital therein, 
that agency is entitled to a reasonable annual 
return on its investment in the form of divi- 
dends or undivided profits and if this agency 
should dispose of its holdings in this utility 
at any time it is entitled to receive therefrom 
an amount which added to the sum set aside 
by the utility for depreciation shall equal at 
least the amount invested. If a municipality 
builds and operates a public utility, investing 
therein the proceeds from the sale of bonds, 
the municipality is entitled to receive from 
the utility earnings an amount equal to what 
a private utility would pay in taxes plus the 
interest on these bonds and if this munici- 


THE FULTON-DIESEL INSTALLATION, FERNANDINA 


Cost per ton based on tons sold 

Average receipts per ton sold 

Total receipts $14.88 per capita per year 
Distribution of ice 


$3.926 


$6.28 


sales in terms of per- 


centage: 

Retail trade 15.5 

Wholesale trade 79.0 

Shrinkage 5.5 
Total 100.0 


At the time the new power plant was in- 
stalled a compressor was substituted for the 
old absorption machine and consequently raw 
water substituted for distilled water in the 
manufacture of ice. Several months ago an 
ice scoring machine was installed out of plant 
earnings. 

Depreciation and Public Utilities 
If a private agency builds and operates a 


pality should dispose of its holdings in this 
utility at any time it is entitled to receive 
therefrom an amount which added to the sum 
set aside by the utility for sinking funds on 
the bonds shall equal at least the amount of 
the utility bonds outstanding. Interest, taxes 
and sinking fund in the case of the munici- 
pality are synonymous with dividends or un- 
divided profits and depreciation respectively in 
the cast of the private agency. Some audi- 
tors claim that a municipal utility should pay 
interest and sinking fund on the utility bonds 
and in addition set up a depreciation reserve 
to replace the plant at the end of its useful 
life. The certified public accountant re- 
cently employed to audit the accounts of the 
municipal utilities of Fernandina was one 
of these. However, the Fernandina utilities 
are required to pay interest and sinking fund 
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on all outstanding utility bonds but are not 
required mor expected to set aside any sum 
for depreciation, and this I hold is the proper 
way. Of course the plant is maintained in 
proper condition from plant earnings. 


Table of Distribution of Fernandina Utility 
Revenue From Sales, Expressed in 


Terms of Percentages 


(1) Operation and maintenance 50.8 
(2) Lease and option to purchase 

Diesel engines 21.8 
(3) Sinking fund, outstanding util- 

ity bonds 5.0 
(4) Interest on outstanding utility 

bonds 8.9 
(5) City general fund 4.1 
(6) New meters 8 
(7) Extensions and additions 7.6 
(8) Ice scoring machine 3 
(9) Miscellaneous 3 

Total 100.0 


If we take the sum of items 1 and 9 in 
the table above as annual utility costs and 
the sum of all the other items as annual util- 
ity profits and apply the profits to the ap- 
praised value of the utilities plus equity in 
Diesel engines (which may be assumed as 
the original cost in the absence of any other 
data) then the utility profits were about 18 
per cent per annum on the assumed original 
cost. These profits do not appear in the 
form of cash on hand as they were put back 
into the business in the form of enlarge- 
ments, extensions, additions, new power plant, 
cash to city general fund, etc. The ap- 
praised value of these utilities plus equity in 
Diesel engines represents $78.60 per capita. 
The total annual income from sales _ repre- 
sents $28.84 per capita. The amount paid 
in cash to the city general fund (items above) 
is about twice the amount a private corpora- 
tion of equal value to the utilities would have 
paid annually to the city in taxes. 

During the last six years of its life the 
old steam plant had shown an average annual 
loss equal to about 30 per cent of the yearly 
tax income of the city; during the first year 
the new plant has shown a profit equal to 
about 150 per cent of the yearly tax income 
of the city. The success of these utilities is 
due to the untiring efforts and efficient ad- 
ministration of Supt. R. V. Nolan and his 
loyal assistants. 
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The City Manager Plan in 1926 
(continued from page 14) 

The final victory of the manager advocates 
at Kansas City is clouded only by the possibil- 
ity that party politics may still control the gov- 
ernment and handicap the efficiency of the new 
charter. Kansas City has a great opportunity 
to become a leader in municipal progress. We 
hope for the best. 

Proportional Representation Gains 

The increased use and apparent success of 
proportional representation are noteworthy. A 
council more largely representative of the 
whole citizenship is a big need in most cities. 
The old game of “outs and ins” is always a 
handicap to the peace and progress of city 
affairs. 

The increasing tendency of cities to seek ex- 
ecutives of special training and experience is 
encouraging. More than a hundred promotions 
from smaller to larger cities have already been 
recorded. 

Opportunities for specialized training in pub- 
lic administration have been increased. Syra- 
cuse has opened up a million dollar school of 
citizenship and public affairs. Michigan and 
California are continuing to develop good men. 
Other schools are offering special courses. 

Code of Ethics Effective 

Professional ethics are becoming crystal- 
ized. Several cases of sticking to the princi- 
ples of our code in the fact of grave obstacles 
have strengthened our whole calling. And last- 
ly, the growing size and service of our associa- 
tion are cause for optimism. It is trite for a 
president to call upon members for co-opera- 
tion—hence I refrain. 

Forward Step in Human Progress 

Here’s my message: Get a vision, fellows. 
Get a vision. 

Look upon your job as a career—a chance 
for service—a part of a great forward step in 
human progress. Get away from the idea that 
you are buying personal benefits with your 
dues. Get behind the association. Make it the 
lens through which the little light you may be 
fuelling can shine the farthest and do the most 
good. 

And you newcomers: Forget your cinders, 
sewers and sidewalks a moment. Your cor- 


porate bounds may mark the limit of your jur- 
isdiction, but through the association, the four 
corners of the earth are outposts of your baili- 
wick. The next election may be the end of your 
term, but Gabriel alone will sound taps on 
your influence, if you put forth the best that’s 
in you during 1926. 
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Public Service in Pontiac, Michigan 





Definite Planning of the Future Growth of This Community Insures an Orderly 
and Prosperous Development 





By C. W. Ham, City Manager, Pontiac, Michiagn. 


N ORDER to get a picture of the present 
day Public Service in this industrial city 
of 50,000 people it is necessary to study 
the influence of industrial factors in this 

section of the country, and it is also necessary 
to study the governmental affairs of the city 
since 1910. 

The City of Pontiac was organized under 


CHART SHOWING THE 


the Three-Man Commission as a step away 
from ward representation and political elec- 
tion in 1911, and it operated under that form 
until 1920 when the Manager form was adop- 
ted. This has given the city continuous oper- 
ation based on centralized control and non- 
partisanship for fifteen years. Thus, the city 
can now plan its work and perform its func- 
tions with fifteen year’s tradition and exper- 
lence in the non-partisan, unbiased approach 
to public problems. 


- e 


Time is a vital element in the solution of 
governmental problems and in the movement 
for improved municipal methods. While a 
municipal charter or government framework 
may be revised and amended more easily, it 
does not follow that the community as easily 
changes its thinking. It takes a considerable 
time to work away from the old regime, the 
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GROWTH OF PONTIAC 


old ways of doing work, and to build up that 
stable public confidence so essential in a sound 
governmental program. One of the big accom- 
plishments of any public organization is the 
building up of tradition and morale, providing 
of course, those things are working upward in 
the scale of governmental undertakings. If 
they point in the other direction, then they 
are shackles that must be thrown off. 

In this fifteen years the population has 
grown from 14,532 in 1910 to approximately 
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50,000 today, an increase of almost three hun- 
dred per cent in fifteen years and of fifty per- 
cent in the last five years. 

Physically, the city sits in the heart of the 
great industrial district of southeastern Mich- 
igan, and is tremendously influenced by the 
rapid growth of the district. It the 
outer terminus of the Wider Woodward High 


also is 


way which the State of Michigan has u 

dertaken and is now finishing: the greatest 
highway in the world in point of width and 
traffic upon it. This highway connects with 
the heart of Detroit and is already present 
ing factors of growth and problems of publi 
service upon the city of Pontiac not thought 
of previously. The City a the center of a 


great inland lake district which is developing 


tremendously. 


The foregoing outlin« ecessary in orde} 
that a true picture « drawn of he 
Publie Service starting with the Manager form 
of government in 1920, r the re 
some of the problems tl e placed 
idn trat her 

Administrative Prog: 
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tired, and a definite p fina 
improvements aside fri 1 iss é 
inaugurated and a pra i pay-a 
program outlined. 

A sewage disposal plant Imhofl 
has been completed and ( 
sewers have een \ 1 Capac 
take care of a city of 200,000 poy it 

The entire departmental arrangement ha 
been reorganized and put on a firm log \ 
sis. The Public Health, Safety, and 1 
branches are recognized 1 nly locally, bu 
by the state departments as of the highest 


order, and as performing their duties to th 


public in exceptional ways. 
The 


a paying basis for the first 


water department has been brought t 
ough and complete cost division organized in 
Accounts are kept i 
Public 
missions for private utilities. 


Public markets, 


this department. now 


the manner approved by 


golf 


course, 


player 


time, and a thor- 


Utility Com- 


unds, 
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welfare direction and allied activities have all 
had their the ef 
trained executives made available by the 
ent 

As referred to above, the city is the outer 
of the Wider Woodward 


from The traffic of 


inception through forts of 
pres- 


form of government. 


so-called 


Detroit. 


terminus 


Highway load 


this city is far greater than is the average 
of cities of this size, and the peculiar street 
lay out with radial arteries converges this 
traffic upon one or two main avenues. 


ambitions program of street 


An 


and opening has been undertake totaling 
approximately $1,500,000 this 
problem. The major portion of tl rogram 
s to be defrayed | special asse ent le i 
ipon properties enefitted 
Re show th ruly repres¢ e ¢ 
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number of municipal functions 


As one year is completed on this progran 


another can be added, in order that the picture 
may keep ahead of the operation by at least 
that length of time. Of course, this program 
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The Employment of Department Heads in City Man- 


ager 


Cities 





The Oldest City Manager in Point of Service Denies the Contention that a “Clean 


Sweep” Is 
By CHARLES E. ASHBURNER, City 


N THE long ago when the railroads of the 
United States were not governed with 
their present efficiency, and when traffic 

could only be procured by various and devicus 
means, which have since been eliminated by the 
interstate and state commissions, the boards of 
directors of the roads, when seeking dividends 
in proportion to the freight handled, made 
frequent changes in the management of their 
properties. 

When these changes were made in the offic 
of president or general manager of the com- 


pany, it was customary for the new official t 
transport his department heads from the road 
where he was last employed, but satisfactory 


results were not obtained for the simple reason 


that the condit s and the personnel 
various emp! was entirely new to th 
department heads and much time and effor 
vas lost in making adjustments. We seld 

see a general s » of department heads in our 
big industrial } s anymore: the very sam: 
argume! 1 apply to the depar ! 
| is in government. 


Never Removed a Department Head 


I have never removed a department head 


on becoming manager of a city, and this is my 
fourth attempt to handle municipal affairs 

An old employe undoubtedly knows more about 
conditions and people than a new man can pos- 
sibly know, and I am frank to say that thers 
is no more unfair or dishonest classification of 
men in the United States than is generally 
applied to the department head in our various 
city governments, whether they be under th: 
City Manager plan or under the old political 
regime. I have found department heads to be 
honest and hard working, and willing to bs 
“hitched up” differently. 

The great trouble with our municipal gov- 
ernments is lack of system, co-ordination, re- 
sponsibility and authority. When these ar: 
given their proper places nearly all men will 
respond and give better service than ever given 
before to the community they are serving. For 
the above reasons, a City Manager should not 
remove department heads just because he has 


Customary 


Manager, Stockton, California. 


the authority. I say this after finding in every 
case that I have encountered, that the entire 
administration under the old regime was op- 


posed to the change of government. I have, 











CHARLES E. ASHBURNER 

however, found thes: ame men to be good 
conscientious American citizens and loyal to 
the people they serve. If anyone can present 
any reason why they should be removed I 
would be glad indeed to have them present it. 


* As stated above, Mr. Ashburner is the old- 
est City Manager in point of service. He was 
City Manager of Staunton, Va., from 1908 to 
1911; City Manager of Springfield, Ohio, from 
1914 to 1918; City Manager of Norfolk, Va., 
from 1918 to 1923 and was appointed City 
Manager of Stockton, Calif., in 1923. 
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The Municipal Plan in Springfield, Vermont 





This New England Town and Village Corporation Has Benefitted by the 
Manager Plan 





By Roy M. Witcoms, Municipal Manager, Springfield, Vermont.* 


HE New England township governed by 
its town meeting, which chooses select- 
men to attend to the town business, 

has a fine record for efficiency. But as towns 
grow larger, to run them well becomes harder. 
In between the strictly rural community and 


Roy M. WILCOMB 


the city, is the township which has a center or 
borough devoted to manufacturing, trade and 
residence, schools for such village and rural 
districts, and then the outlying or farming 
region. A typical place of this sort is the en- 
terprising community of Springfield, Vt. 
About five years ago it substituted the munici- 
pal manager plan for the old system. By this 
plan the taxpayers are analogous to stock- 
holders in a private corporation, and they elect 
as their managing board the selectmen and 
village trustees. This board hires a manager 
who is entrusted with the administrative duties 


* Reprinted by permission from ‘The 





of the municipality but is held strictly respon- 
sible to the board which may remove him from 
office at will. 

Old Debt Cleaned Up 

“Why did Springfield adopt the system?” 
Springfield was, we believe, progressive and 
while her financial standing differed very little 
from the average municipality, many of her 
citizens realized that the debt was rapidly in- 
creasing. Aside from bonds for a street rail- 
road and new buildings, all of which were of 
legitimate issue, Springfield had, during a per- 
iod of years, accumulated an appalling collec- 
tion of outstanding notes. These notes covered 
temporary borrowings and should have been 
paid during the year of issue. So serious was 
this condition, that in 1921, during the second 
year of the manager plan, it required a 
$120,000 bond issue, of a refunding nature, to 
clean up these old notes. 

It is interesting to know that the town of 
Springfield received a premium on these bonds 
of almost $3,000; that she has since retired 
$18,000; that interest charges on this 
alone have been reduced the equal of 1% on the 
grand list. Springfield village has enjoyed a 
better financial record and her obligations have 
generally been cared for on time. 

Since the adoption of this system, the town 
(including the school department) has never 
shown an overdraft and cash balances have va- 
ried from $25,000 to $43,000 at the end of each 
year’s business, while the village has shown the 
same healthy condition 
from $15,000 to $25,000. 


item 


varying in amounts 

For the last four years, Springfield has pur- 
chased in open market, at the most favorable 
rates, all money necessary to carry on the busi- 
ness in anticipation of tax revenue. Following 
the old custom, it was always thought neces- 
sary to make these from local 
banks, whatever might be the interest charges. 
The purchase this year was $75,000 during the 
month of March, at a rate slightly less than 
32%. A very large portion of this immediately 
went into savings account in the local banks, 
earning a rate of interest in excess of purchase 
price. These funds are gradually reduced and 
brought into needed 


borrowings 


checking balances as 


New England Homestead.” 
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throughout the summer. Business principles 
rule and local banks receive no special consid- 
eration in procuring town loans. 
Financial Progress 
The town department, exclusive of schools, 
during the year ending February 1, 1925, had 
temporary borrowings to the amount of $120,- 
000. The period of these loans varied from 30 
days to five or six months. Total interest 
charges on thes_ borrowings 
amounted to $2333. By loaning 
part of these borrowings to 
school and village departments, 
the town earned interest to the 
amount of $1,436, making net 


payer of one-half to three-quarters of 1% on 
the list; that fuel purchased upon the same 
basis shows a saving to these same tax payers 
of 1% to 2% on their list, the real importance 
and desirability of such a government is more 
readily appreciated. These are but two of a 
hundred other similar illustrations. 

Though items purchased may not exceed $5 











cost of interest charges, on tem- 
porary borrowings, $897. 

Figured on the volume of the 
town’s business, for the year, it 
showed these interest charges to 
be slightly in excess of seven- 
tenths of 1%. In the school de- 
partment, similar costs amounted 
to five-tenths of 1%, and the 
village actually showed an earn- 
ing, on interest charges, equal 
to a net profit of six-tenths of 
1% based on the volume of their 
business for the year, amount- 
ing to $82,000. 

It seems perfectly safe to 
state that actual cost of interest 
on temporary borrowings for all 
departments in the municipality, 
has been reduced $2000 per year, 
from simlar figures previous to 
1922. 

Details of Work 

Springfield’s manager is hired 
jointly by the board of select- 
men and village trustees. These 
boards dictate the general policy 
of administration 
caring for the 
of the business. 


the manager 
general routine 

Weekly meet- 
of about one hour’s dura- 
tion, are held, at which time the 
members of these boards 
examine carefully, payrolls and 
audit and sign the weekly checks. 

The manager is 
departments. 


ings, 
two 
for all 


Such purchasing is very largely 
conducted on a bid basis, with quality and price 


purchasing agent 


always in mind, everything else being equal, 
the local dealer is given preference. When one 
begins to realize that careful purchasing of 


school paper may mean a difference to the tax 
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THE TAX BAROMETER 


local dealers. Purchases of any sizeable 
amount are submitted to at least four different 
concerns. Every purchase, with but few ex- 
ceptions, is made by the manager or through 
his office. All local bills must be submitted 
regularly, some weekly, others monthly. Every 
invoice is very carefully examined for possible 
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errors and must bear the manager’s stamp of 
approval before payment is made. Every pos- 
sible discount is taken and the market is care- 
fully watched at all times for favorable pur- 
chases. Purchase for the school department are 
made on requisition from the proper school au- 
thorities. Janitors, while hired by the school 
board, are more or less under the manager’s 
supervision. 

The repairs and general maintenance of all 
public buildings, schools included, are a part 
of the manager’s duties. Operation is entirely 
upon a budget basis—not a budget outlined 
with the same figures as the previous year, but 
a budget prepared after long and careful study 
of what may be the requirements for the com- 
ing year. This budget, in a tentative draft, is 
submitted to managing boards for their criti- 
cism and final approval. 

No persons are allowed to work upon the 
highways, either summer or winter, without 
direct orders from the manager or his superin- 
tendent. 
ing, especially in winter road work. 


This method has shown a great sav- 


The town of Springfield has for several years 
voted a special rural highway tax of 7 cents. 
This has made available, roughly, $6,000 for 
this type of work. In addition to this, during 
the past two years some $2000 extra money 
has been used from regular highway funds on 
the country roads. used 
by farmers are carefully patrolled and honed 
many times during the summer season. This 
method prevents the loss of many hundreds of 
dollars from 


The highways most 


storm damage. In consequence 
of this special tax and methods of care, Spring- 
field boasts, and rightly, the best country roads 
in the state. 

What Are the Results? 

Aside from the businesslike em- 
ployed in conducting municipal affairs, what 
has Springfield accomplished in five years of 
the manager plan? During 1920, in which 
year Springfield adopted this system, it reached 
the peak of indebtedness in town and school 
affairs of $232,508. This amount covered all 
overdrafts and bonds of legitimate issue, to- 
gether with the financing of a new school build- 
ing. At the close of year’s business, in Febru- 
ary, 1925, this same debt showed $170,308, a re- 
duction of $62,200 in four years. This improve- 
ment, based upon the last grand list and tax 
rate, showed approximately 3 cents reduction 
on interest charges alone. Springfield village 
has no debt aside from water bonds. 

During this period of years the town and vil- 
lage have accumulated and paid for motor 


methods 


equipment representing an investment of $20,- 
000. The village has built a barn, shop, and 
store house to the value of $5000 for buildings 
alone. Both town and village have done more 
permanent work that ever before. The town 
hall has been repaired to the extent of several 
thousand dollars. Schools and all other public 
buildings are today in an excellent state of re- 
pair. 

All of these things have been accomplished 
with no increase of taxation. On the contrary, 
taxes have been very slightly less each year. 
Municipal business is so conducted that officials 
are now able to render tax payers an annual 
report, that is condensed, yet 
readily understood by all. 


clearly and 
The methods of op- 
erating this business are not new or unusual in 
the management of private corporations—they 
are, however, still unique as applied to general 
municipal government. 


Springfield town, village and schools ex- 


pended last year the net amount of $323,132. 
This is exclusive of all temporary borrowings. 
Springfield has a population of about 7000. 
Her assessed valuation, this year, for taxable 
Real est: 


at 
polls, $3,247, 
a total grand list of $86,858. 


purposes, is as follows: e, $5,804,- 


265; personal, $2,556,878; making 
The town tax, for this year, including all 
state items and town schools, is $2.39; village 
This total rate of $3.14 
75 cents less than municipali- 
ties. It is always questionable how small a 
town may successfully adopt this plan of gov- 
ernment. 


tax, 75 cents. is 50 to 


Vermont 


most 


Authorities firmly believe 


town 
with a grand list of $20,000 may look for con- 
siderable success in a trial, at least, of this 
system. 
To carry forward the 


plan successfully it 
should receive at least two years publicity in 
every town where its adoption is considered. 
In addition, and before final acceptance the 
controlling vote of managing boards should be 
in the hands of those favorable to the system. 

So much for what the manager plan is and 
what it is doing for Springfield, Vt. 
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C. A. Crosser to Des Moines 


that Mr. C. A. 
Crosser, formerly Director of the 
Toledo, 
appointed Secretary of the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research of the City of Des Moines, 

Mr. Crosser has been one of the most active 
agents in the 


We are pleased to report 
Bureau of 
has been 


Research and Publicity in 


Ik wa. 


bureau of municipal re- 


search field for several years. 
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The Farm and the First Offender 





Remaking Men on the Correction Farm Operated by the City of Dayton 





By Hereet Gay SISson, Publicity Dept., National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 


EDICINE helps, say the doctors, but 

the principal factor in conquering a 

disease is the constitution of the pa- 
tient. Cleanse the system as far as possible 
from poisons, give the ailing one sufficient rest 
to permit the attacked tissues to rebuild, and 
nature in most cases will provide a cure. 





That is the lesson the Dayton, Ohio, Correc- 
tion Farm seems to teach. Formerly called 
the City Workhouse, this institution occupied 
until 1921 the grimiest, dingiest building ima- 
ginable, located on the principal street and 
near the heart of the city. Originally this 
grim, grey-stone Bastille was the County Jail; 


: ed 
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THE OLD DAYTON WORKHOUSE 


So with the lawbreaker, whose lapse from 
the proprieties is caused by a disease of his 
moral system. To such diseases we all are 
subject at times. Like tuberculosis and can- 
cer, these moral maladies must be dealt with 
early. The first 
cure. 


offender is the easiest to 
Take such a man away from harmful 
influences, give him responsible, useful work 
to do, and his character usually will throw off 
the evil toxins and his “disease” will succumb 
to the curative qualities of a moral life. 


but as long ago as 1884 it was adjudged unfit 
for the incarceration of the county’s prisoners, 
so a new jail was constructed and the city took 
over the old one lock, stock, and barrel to use 
as a workhouse for the detention of first of- 
fenders. 

It was too old, dirty, and insanitary for 
seasoned murderers, bandits, yeggs, and burg- 
lars; yet for nearly forty years the city con- 
sidered it suitable for those convicted of petty 
violations of the statutes. 
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Many Repeaters 

In this dungeon-like building the city treatec 
its minor offenders after the manner of the 
medieval prison. They were locked in dirty 
cells and kept busy under the contract labor 
system. No attention whatever was paid to 
individual reconstruction. Novices in crime 
emerged from the degrading confinement full 
of revenge. Drug and addicts were 
caged like criminals for periods too short to 
cure their unfortunate appetites, with the re- 
sult that they came again and again. 


booze 


In five years 59 habitual offenders were ar- 
rested 637 times and imprisoned 248 times, 
averaging a term of imprisonment of but 15 
days each. Of these 59 offenders, one was 
arrested 41 times, two 40 times, three 39 
times, etc. One man of the 59 had spent 27 of 
the last 50 years of his life in the workhouse. 

These figures were arrived at in a careful 
study of the Dayton misdemeanant covering 
the five-year period just prior to 1914. In that 
year, with the adoption of the City Manager 
form of government, a change came. It was 
the year after Dayton’s disastrous flood, when 
the civic enthusiasm engendered by the neces- 
sity of rebuilding and safeguarding the city 
after the catastrophe swept politics out of the 
City Hall and ushered in a government based 
on business principles. The late John H. Pat- 
terson, of cash register fame, was really re- 
sponsible for the change. He had advocated 
the City Manager form of government vigor- 
ously in season and out since 1896, and it was 
under his leadership in the days following the 
flood that the new city charter was adopted. 

One of the innovations in this charter was 
the inauguration of a City Welfare Depart- 
ment, which was placed in charge of Dr. D. F. 
Garland, who resigned the pastorate of one of 
the city’s leading churches to take over these 
duties. On the morning of Dr. Garland’s first 
day as City Welfare Director, he was 
proached by a newspaper reporter with the 
query: 

“What is the first 
complish as Welfare Director?” 


ap- 


thing you want to ac- 


“T want to get the first offenders out of that 
disgraceful workhouse and onto a farm,” was 
the answer. 

Before a year passed an excellent 108 acre 
farm was purchased by the city for the price 
of $15,000, a remarkable bargain even in pre- 
war days. Today a similar farm would bring 
$50,000. It is conveniently located, just be- 
yond the southwestern city limits, yet removed 
from a public highway and amid surroundings 


as truly rural as can be found anywhere in 
Ohio. 
Model Correctional Institution 


Upon this farm a model correctional institu- 
tion has been erected. It was designed by 
Alonzo Neutzenholzer, who has been superin- 
tendent of the institution for the past eighteen 
years. An administration building, a dining 
hall and kitchen, and four rectangular rooms 
used as sleeping quarters connect with and 
radiate from a central structure resembling a 
medieval round-tower. These sleeping quar- 
ters each accommodate about 75 prisoners, for 
whom comfortable cots are provided. One room 
is used exclusively for colored prisoners. The 
“round-tower” has a second story designed for 
a recreation room, but which, because the Day- 
ton institution is at present boarding a large 
number of Federal prisoners, now serves as 
additional sleeping quarters. Like all of the 
sleeping rooms, this upper story has ample 
window space to let in the maximum amount 
of sunshine and of the invigorating air of the 
countryside. 

The convenience of this arrangement is seen 
in the fact that from an iron cage in the center 
of the rotunda, one night watchman can over- 
look all sleeping quarters and manipulate the 
door locks. There are but a few cells, used for 
prisoners who prove incorrigible. Upon the 
cage that was mentioned hangs a framed pla- 
card bearing the only rule of the Correction 
Farm: “Be a Gentleman. Keep yourself and 
the Institution clean.” 

Nearby is a handsome concrete residence 
used by the Superintendent and his family. 
One section of this building is devoted to the 
housing of women prisoners. 

Practically all of this construction work was 
performed by workhouse labor. 
taken from a quarry on the farm and crushed 
for mixture. Work started in 
1916 and completed in 1921, at a cost to the 
city of only $185,000, including the price of the 
land. A survey of similar institutions in other 
cities has shown that the of a 
workhouse of like capacity (380 prisoners) is 


The stone was 


concrete was 


average cost 


not less than $500,000, at pre-war prices. 

The old workhouse in the city was sold to 
private interests and torn down. An automo- 
bile salesroom now stands upon the site. 

Probation System Established 

Immediately upon assuming office the new 
city management abolished prison contract la- 
bor. While the farm pro- 
cess of construction and most of the prisoners 
were still lodged in the old 


correction was in 


workhouse, many 
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of the men were used for city work in the 
river channels, on the levees, in the parks, and. 
in some cases, in outlying streets and alleys. 
In addition, a novel probation system was 
established, under which men and womer se- 
cured work in shops or factories or houses at 
regular wages. These pesons received no lib- 
erties except the liberty to work for pay out- 
side the institution between the hours of 6:30 
in the morning and 5:30 at night. Money thus 
earned was distributed by the prisoner and (if 
maried) his wife, under the supervision of the 


night, the prisoner at the Dayton Correction 
Farm lives the healthy life of a farm hand. 
There are few guards. Trusty prisoners are 
sent alone on errands, which, of course, gives 
opportunity to escape. 

“Sometimes they do get away,” admitted 
Superintendent Neutzenholzer, “and in a num- 
ber of cases such escaped prisoners have come 
back to the institution of their own accord.” 

He related an amusing incident of a colored 
prisoner who took French leave and of whom 
nothing was heard for several months. One 





THE NEW DAYTON CORRECTION FARM 


Superintendent of Corrections, in payment of 
debts, support of families, and the purchase of 
clothing and other necessities. The results 
were eminently satisfactory. During the first 
year in which this system was operative, 36 
men were thus put on probation, only three of 
whom violated the city’s confidence. In those 
cases the privilege was withdrawn. In eight 
months 36 men earned $2,035.70. Follow- 
ing such a test, a parole was granted and the 
prisoner allowed to leave the institution. 

As a result of the probation method and the 
adoption of a new parole system the whole 
system of imprisonment for correction was 
made much more effective and of greater so- 
cial value. 

With the difference that he is locked in at 





day, the door of the Superintendent’s office 
opened, and there stood the prisoner. 

“Well, Mistah ’Lon, I’se heah.” 

“I see you are. Where have you been?” 

“Well, Mistah ’Lon, I'll tell you. When I 
got away f’om heah, I went ovah to Spring- 
field an’ I been dere all dis time. One day I 
seen you drivin’ past, but you nevah seen me. 
A week or so aftah dat, I seen you drivin’ past 
ag’in, but you nevah seen me. Fo’ times I 
seen you drivin’ past, but you nevah seen me. 
3ut dat fo’th time I seen you I says to myself: 
“Niggah, you’d better git back to dat wo’k- 
house, because de fifth time Mistah ’Lon comes 
past heah he’s gwine to see you.’ So heah I 


rr) 
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Couldn’t Get Rid of This Man 

Offsetting by far the harm done by permit- 
ting an occasional escape is the regenerative 
influence of trust and responsibility. The story 
is told of old Pete Engelbrecht, aged eighty- 
four years, who still runs the laundry at the 
correction farm, although for half a decade he 
has been a free man. 

Pete, in the days of the Civil War, owned 
the leading barber shop in Dayton, and ad- 
ministered to the tonsorial requirements of 
many important men of that period. For a 
time he was quite prosperous, but too heavy 
drinking caused him to fall into misfortune, 
and over a long period Pete averaged nine 
months in the workhouse out of 
His family left him and most of his savings 
disappeared. Finally he began to “hit the 
pipe.” Brought back to the workhouse, Neutz- 
enholzer assigned him to the task of cobbling 
the prisoners’ shoes. At once he became keenly 
interested in his work. 

The farm began to be built, and as soon as 
few of the prisoners were trans- 
ferred to the bulk of the 
prisoners time in the old 


each year. 


possible a 
new quarters, the 
remaining for the 
workhouse. Pete was one of the few assigned 
to the more attractive environment of the farm. 
But when he was informed of it, he vigorously 
demurred. 

“How can I go out there?” he asked, indig- 
“Who's goin’ to take care of these fel- 
No, sir! 
here and ’tend to my job.” 

It was the tonic of responsibility getting in 
its work. Pete stayed. 

The next fly to get in Pete’s ointment was 
the announcement that 


nantly. 


lows’ shoes ? I’m goin’ to stick right 


he had served his time 
free. In the meantime he had been 
placed in charge of the workhouse laundry in 


and was 


addition to his cobbling. 

“Who’s goin’ to sole the men’s shoes and look 
after the laundry?” he demanded, when told 
“No, sir! I ain’t goin’.” 

“But you are no longer a prisoner.” 

“What the blazes do I care?” 

Pete, as has been stated, is still running the 
laundry. He had a little money left, and the 
authorities board him and furnish his clothes. 
He has lost the old craving for booze and dope, 
and in old age is happy in the knowledge that 


that he could go. 


he is a responsible citizen doing useful work. 
The Tonic of Responsibility 

Upon even the most fractious prisoners the 

allotting of responsible duties has been known 

to work like a charm. Superintendent Neutzen- 

holzer told of a man to whom we will refer as 


Snyder, and who at first threatened to tax the 
resources of the Correction Farm discipline. 
His attitude was sullen and defiant in the ex- 
treme. 

After a tumultuous first week, Sunday came. 
Claiming to be an atheist, Snyder refused to 
attend chapel services. In the fear that if he 
were allowed to remain hall 
during the services, other prisoners would want 
to stay out, he was ordered locked in a cell for 
the duration of the service. He “raised a howl” 
which brought the Superintendent. 

“What’s the matter with you?” asked Neutz- 
enholzer. 

“Well, I'll tell you. 


I was in company with a known yegg. 


outside in the 


I was arrested because 
That 
was all they had on me. They had the goods 
on him. But when we came up for trial they 
fined him $200 and suspended the sentence on 
Then they 


Correc- 


condition that he get out of town. 
fined me $10 and remanded me to the 
tion Farm. They had 
been in San Quentin and several other prisons, 
but they didn’t know it. Yet they put me here 
and let the other fellow go. 
tice in that?” 

“No, there isn’t. I agree with you on that 
But there’s side to the matter. We 
at this institution had nothing to do with 


nothing on me. I’ve 


Is there any jus- 


another 
nere 
You are here, and we have to 
We are 
with justice while you’re here, and if you will 


your sentence. 


take care of you. going to treat you 


behave like a gentleman you'll find that you 


won’t have any cause for complaint. Whether 


you ought to be here or not, here you are, and 
it’s up to you to make the best of it.” 
Snyder agreed to the correctness of this view 


but the next day when a young fellow-prisoner, 
a mere boy, accidently brushed against him, he 
knocked him flat. One of the 
Neutzenholzer. 

“T don’t know 
Snyder,” he complained. 

“Make 
Superintendent. 

“Why, we wouldn’t keep him here five min- 


‘ 9 
utes: 


guards went to 
what to do with this mar 


him your ‘runner’,” 


exclaimed the guard. 

“Well,” rejoined Neutzenholzer. “if he es- 
capes you won’t have to bother with him any 
longer, and I’ll be the one that’s to blame.” 

The guard went back and ordered Snyder to 
go to a store in the neighborhood of the farm 
and procure articles for the kitchen. 
Snyder laughed: 

“What are you tryin’ to do 
me a good time?” 

“T’m making you a runner.” 


some 


kid me, 


or show 


173) 
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Salary Increases in the Profession 

Each year, before the publication of the An- 
nual Number, a request is sent out to the city 
managers to send in corrections of their list- 
ings as shown in the previous annual. Analysis 
of these data for the year 1925, shows so far 
as salary increases are concerned, that eighty 
managers received salary increases during the 
past year to an aggregate annual amount of 
$50,490, or an average increase in salary of 
$631.13 per year per manager, or approxi- 
mately $194.19 a year for each manager con- 
tinuing as city manager of one city through- 
out the year. Only fifty-four managers re- 
ceived increases in 1924. The average increase 
received by individual managers was slightly 
less last year than the year before, but the 
average increase for all who stayed in the pro- 
fession for the whole year was $94 better than 
last year because more managers received in- 
creases. These increases in salary range all 
the way from $100 a year to $2,500 a year 
the latter being the increase granted to City 
Manager Eugene Masters of St. Augustine, 
Florida. 


The average per cent « 


f increase in salary 
was 15.4 per cent for the seventy-nine man- 
agers, or an average increase of five per cent 
for all the managers serving in one city 
throughout the year. 


= 
—— 





Promotions 
There have been, up to March 1, 1926, 111 
promotions in the city manager profession. 


There were 18 during the past twelve months. 
Of the 91 appointments to the position of city 
manager during the year, 19 per cent were pro- 
motions from a smaller te a larger city, at an 
increase in salary averaging $1,677.80 per man- 
ager. There were 16 men, or 18.1 per cent 
appointed to positions as manager, who were 
subscribing members of the Association. There 
seems to be an increasing number of subscrib- 
ing members appointed. The average for the 
past five months has been 24 per cent. 

All city managers receiving promotions 
were members of the Association, with the ex- 
ception of one. The tendency on the part of 
the city council to demand properly trained 
and experienced city managers is one of the 
most promising factors in the future of the 
city manager profession. 


- 





*asadena Makes City Manager the 
Manager 


Pasadena has tried the “commissioner-inter- 
ference” form of government, and now the 
city commissioners, or directors, as they are 
called in Pasadena, by a vote of four to three, 
have abandoned it. In the spring of 1925, four 
new members of the governing body were 
elected, and they proceeded to divide up the 
responsibility for managing the various de- 
partments of the city among the seven com- 
missioners, or directors, reducing the city man- 
ager to little more than an office boy. He 
could not appoint department heads, discipline 
employees or administer the affairs of any de- 
partment without consulting a commissioner 
department head. 

Not only did this prostitute the city man- 
ager plan and make it unworkable, but it 
brought up difficulties which are prevalent in 
commission governed cities. The commission- 
ers, or directors, working without salary, could 
not be expected to devote their full time to the 
several departments, and they did not. It is 
reported that several of them devoted just 
enough of their time to prove that they were 
really interfering in the management of the 
city. The result is that they have voted to 
make the city manager, manager of the city 
and they will devote such time as they have to 
the formulation of policies for the administra- 
tion of the city’s affairs. 

Mr. F. F. Runyon, Editorial Writer of the 
Pasadena Evening Post, remarks that “Every 
time we stray from a system.that has served 
us well, we run into trouble. All the great 
progress made by the city in the past five 
years came during the period when politics in 
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our city government was not a consideration. 
The old board did some things that it might 
have left undone, but it marched Pasadena 
along the line of progress, and the step was 
lively.” 

We hope the citizens of Pasadena will now 
adopt a city charter by their vote which will 
provide definitely for the powers, duties and 
responsibilities of the city directors and the 
city manager. 


"™ 
a a 


Executive Secretary Visits Manager 
Cities 





Following a request from the city officials of 
South Carolina to assist them in organizing a 
League of South Carolina Municipalities, the 
Executive Secretary planned the trip so as to 
visit several city manager cities. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Colonel Clarence O. Sherrill, City Manager 
of Cincinnati, is finding his new profession very 
interesting and expects to follow it indefinitely. 
The personnel of the city council of Cincinnati 
is made up of nine business and professional 
men who are giving much time and thought in 
getting the new form of government properly 
launched. City Manager Sherrill and the city 
council are interested in a league of municipali- 
ties for the state of Ohio and expect to co- 
operate with other cities in developing such an 
organization. 

Mr. Edgar Dow Gilman has been appointed 
assistant city manager. Mr. Gilman also ex- 
pects to follow the city manager profession in- 
definitely. 

Colonel Sherrill and Mr. Gilman have both 
been enrolled as members of the Association. 

We also had the pleasure of calling on Mr. 
C. Adair Harrell, who is a subscriber to the 
Association and expects to make city manage- 
ment his life work. Mr. Harrel has made a 
special study of city administration, civil engi- 
neering and general executive work. Mr. Har- 
rell is now an administrative officer in the in- 
dustrial department of Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Knoxville, Tennessee 

City Manager Louis Brownlow, who has been 
absent from his office for two and one-half 
months, is now on the job and a survey of the 
administration of the city affairs indicates that 
Mr. Brownlow’s organization carried on the 
work of the city very satisfactorily during his 
absence. This is one real test of a good ad- 
ministrative organization. 

A few of the old politicians in Knoxville are 
now making their death struggle to obtain 


control of the city council in an effort to re- 
place some of the present administrative of- 
ficials with their political friends. They are 
leaving no stones unturned, and apparently 
have no limitations on the depths to which they 
will stoop to accomplish this end. Among other 
examples, we repeat this one: 

A circus had advertised that it was coming 
to Knoxville and would give a parade at a cer- 
tain hour of a certain day. Transportation 
conditions became such that the arrival of the 
circus was delayed until late in the evening. 
Thousands of boys and girls and other people 
of the city had lined the streets to see the 
parade and were waiting in great expectation. 
It is alleged that the politicians sent runners 
up and down each side of the street telling the 
boys and girls that City Manager Brownlow 
had demanded one thousand dollars for a per- 
mit for the circus parade. The circus people 
refused to pay the amount, and therefore, 
everyone would have to do without the parade. 
It is reported that the circus authorities had 
never applied for a permit for a parade because 
they did not arrive in town in time for a pa- 
rade, and that no representative of the circus 
had ever been to call on Mr. Brownlow either 
before or after the circus came to town. In 
fact, Mr. Brownlow says positively that he did 
not know the circus was coming to town until 
people called him asking why he had held up 
the managers of the circus for such a large 
fee for a parade permit. 

The citizens who have been supporting the 
council-manager plan of government in Knox- 
ville have won seven consecutive general elec- 
tions. Now the politicians have circulated pe- 
titions for the purpose of having recalls in four 
of the outlying wards in the hopes that they 
“an secure four members on the city commis- 
sion, which together with the one they elected 
in the first election and the man whom they 
have persuaded to join them since the second 
election, they will have a majority of one in 
the city council. 

This recall election will come March 20. 
From conversations with citizens of Knoxville, 
we are advised that there is much humiliation 
and disappointment at the “small-mannered” 
tactics being used by the politicians. It is also 
reported that the presidents of banks, the 
preachers, the general managers of manufac- 
turing concerns, the representatives of the la- 
boring classes, and in fact the representatives 
of practically every class of people of Knox- 
ville, with the exception of the professional 
politicians, are going to carry the facts con- 
cerning the present form of government and 
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its successes into the four wards where it will 
be contested. 

Because the city charter provides that a ma- 
jority of the councilmen be elected from 
wards, this recall makes it possible for from 
approximately 3,500 to 3,800 qualified electors 
in the city of Knoxville to decide on the kind 
of administration the whole city shall have. It 
is not reasonable to believe that more than 
forty or fifty per cent of the 3,800 qualified 
electors will vote. If a majority of those vot- 
ing vote against the service and administration 
they have had, then there will be a change. 

It is reasonable to believe, however, that the 
health work, the work on the streets and other 
visible services to the citizens of those four 
wards will be contrasted by the voters, with the 
poor streets and other poor services offered 
a few years ago under the old form of gov- 
ernment. 

The “dope” has it that it will be practically 
impossible for the politicians to carry more 
than one of the four wards. 

It may be interesting to note that the man 
who was elected to represent the laboring peo- 
ple in Knoxville, who have always favored the 
council-manager plan of government, decided 
to change his support between the time he was 
nominated and elected for a second term last 
summer. When he switched, the laboring 
classes turned him down and denounced him. It 
is reported that he was also thrown out 
of a secret organization in which he was a 
prominent official. 

The fight does not seem to be on the council- 
manager plan of government, but is on the 
personnel of the administration of the city. 
Their chief epithets seem to be “the imported 
high-jackers.” 

Another item of interest has developed 
around the tax rates and assessed valuations of 
Knoxville. In the fall of 1924, following the 
administration of the first year under the 
council-manager plan of goernment in which 
the city was operated for $600,000 less than it 
had been operated under the commission form 
of government, the assessor, who is a county 
officer, advised Mr. Brownlow in writing, that 
the assessed valuation would be a certain 
amount. The tax levy and budget were made 
up on the basis of this assessed valuation, and 
the taxes levied for the year 1925. It is re- 
ported that in the meantime, the tax assessor 
reduced the assessed valuation enough to re- 
duce the income for the city something over 
$300,000. The city administration at once be- 
gan to cut corners, and was able to operate the 
city for about $150,000 less than the budget 


called for, but not without a deficit. It was, 
therefore, necessary in the year 1926, to take 
care of the deficit and sufficient margin for 
any unexpected reductions in the reported 
assessed valuation for that year. 

The results are, much talk about high tax 
rates from the politicians and a special study 
of assessed valuations by the city administra- 
tion. Tax maps are being made which show 
every lot and parcel of ground in Knoxville, 
together with the amount at which it was 
assessed during the past year. An investi- 
gation of this work proved to the Executive 
Secretary that a surprising amount of the 
property in the city of Knoxville has not been 
assessed at all, and, of course, pays no taxes. 
Other properties apparently have been assessed 
arbitrarily, or by incompetent persons because 
of the great variance between true value and 
assessed value. The state laws of Tennessee 
apparently give the county assessor arbitrary 
powers which permit him to refer to the city 
manager as “an imported high-jacker” and he 
himself can “high-jack” or “low-jack” the 
assessed valuation without fear of successful 
contradiction or interference. 


Alcoa, Tennessee 


City Manager V. J. Hultquist has an enviable 
position in Alcoa, which is a new city, having 
been organized in 1918. Mr. Hultquist was the 
construction engineer for building the city and 
the plants of the Aluminum Company. He was 
then employed by the city to act as city man- 
ager in conjunction with his responsibilities 
for operating a twelve-mile inter-city railway, 
a two thousand acre farm, a brick and tile plant 
and several other departments for the Com- 
pany. 

The city is being laid out and built eccord- 
ing to a comprehensive plan, which together 
with zoning regulations is making it possible 
for Alcoa to became one of the most beautiful 
and attractive cities in Tennessee. 


Missionary Ridge, Tennessee 

City Manager H. L. McFarland has the dis- 
tinction of managing a most interesting mu- 
nicipality. Missionary Ridge comprises an area 
four and one-half miles long, which has an 
average width of eleven hundred feet. In brief 
it comprises the crest of Missionary Ridge, 
and is the home of many of the more fortunate, 
or wealthy people of Chattanooga. For ex- 
ample, this city built a short street at a cost 
of $1,200 and more than $50,000 worth of resi- 
dences have been built on it in less than six 
months. 
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Chattanooga, Tennessee 

While the executive secretary was visiting in 
Chattanooga between trains, Mr. John P. Fort 
of the Chattanooga News, asked for informa- 
tion concerning the organization of a campaign 
for the council-manager plan for their city. 
Mr. Fort expects to visit a number of city 
manager cities for the purpose of getting in- 
formation concerning the success opera- 
tion of this plan of government. Commodore 
A. L. Key who is president of the Chattanooga 
Improvement Association, arranged for a group 
meeting of interested citizens at a 
which the scope and 


and 


dinner at 


success of the council- 


manager plan of government was discussed. 


We may expect to hear in the near future that 


Chattanooga is making an intensive study of 
the council-manager form of government. 

_ 
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bills and make a profit His conclusion was 
that Kansas City must ha ent two nd 
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“It should be remembered that before th 
saloons were ousted, there were 600 of them 
and there were twice as many people as it 


the days when the city supported 235 saloons. 
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while the saloons 
Kansas City’s di 
bill was five million dollars a year. 
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City is fraction 


very modest estimate, 
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Waycross Manager Receives Service 
Medal 

The A. G. Miller medal 

each year to the citizen of Waycross, Ga., 


which is awarded 
who 
has rendered the most distinguished service to 


his community was presented this year to City 


Manager Abram Cook. In 
medal, the 
Club said: 


this 
Kiwanis 


presenting 


presiding officer of the 


“Truly no city possesses citizens more Ki- 
wanian in spirit, for the citizens of Waycross 
ever labor to build up a greater community. 
Yet, among all these, one has stood out so dis- 





4 * 
vor! I 
| ‘ n 
i I ! ed 
rl I ! He 
i b ld d bett I t ied = 
ter water works, h ng of 
thousands for the Boar I ! is 
for the new schools 
‘Surely he is a builder ! ! | 
or he has built wit} ita ing I He is 
the first city manager He was blazing a new 
trail. He was building where man had never 
built before. Greatest of all | " builded 
into the consciousness of Waycross the convic- 


tion that the Commission-Manager for 
best type of city government 

“It gives me great pleasure to } the 
A. G. Miller medal to Abram Cook, ‘ 
ger of Waycross.” 
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Mana- 
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this In accepting the medal Mr. Cook said: EXHIBITION—At the same time as the conference, 
ania “J sincerely appreciate this. I am trying to there will be held an exhibition dealing with the sub- 
build for all. May we all work together that 7‘ ‘° be discussed at the conference 
; — © ali WOr ; oBt ner that For additional information consult H. Chapman, 3 
Ki- Waycross may develop more rapidly. Grays Inn Place, London, W. C. I. 
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International Conference on Housing 
and Town Planning 

The International 

Country Planning 

that it d 


ference on 








Der Burgermeister Der Stadt Wien 


Invites City Managers 


Federation for Town and 


The following invitation has been received 


and Garden Cities announces from Seitz of the 


its tenth 


3urgermeister city of 

1] : 

will rnations yn- rs 
ll hol international con Vienna: 

Housing and Town Planning at 


Vienna in September, 1926, under the 


of the Mayor and Council of the city of Vi- 


‘Vienna, 1th January, 1926. 
Federation for Town and Coun- 


and Garder 


spices “The Internationa 


Plannir Cities resolved, at its Con- 











erence held at Amsterdam (1924) and New York City 
en! 9 . , . 
, (1925), to hold the next Conference at Vienna in 1926. 
1 . T . 4 . 

Members < ( international (¢ \ Man The tice of this resolution has called forth warm 

agers’ Asso a? nvited to tend This approbation in our City, not only because the pleasure 
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Mr. Ross T. Buck, City Manager, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Mr. Buck served as City Superintendent of 
Muskegon Heights from 1924 to 1925. He was 
appointed City Manager of Kalamazoo in Jan- 
uary and is Kalamazoo’s fourth manager. 

Mr. R. J. Whitney, City Manager, 
Royal Oak, Michigan. 

Mr. Whitney is a graduate of Detroit Busi- 
ness University and also pursued a three years 
special course in architectural engineering in 
the University of Michigan. He has had con- 
siderable experience in structural steel work 
and engineering. He has recently been en- 
gaged in construction engineering with the 
Dodge Brothers Company at Detroit and re- 
signed this position to accept the managership 
at Royal Oak. He is a brother of L. G. Whit- 
ney, City Manager of Westerville, Ohio. 


Mr. Carlton Day Reed, Town Manager, 
Stratford, Conn. 

Mr. Reed was graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1924 and received the degree of M. 
S. from Syracuse University in 1925. He was 
appointed Town Manager of Stratford, Sept. 
16, 1925. 


Mr. Kirk Dyer, City Manager, Ardmore, Okla. 

Mr. Dyer is well known to many of our mem- 
bers. He was Ardmore’s first city manager 
from 1920 to 1923, resigning to devote his time 
to personal business. He has now been re- 
appointed to the position and resumes his 
membership in the Association. 

Mr. C. L. Ehrhart, City Manager, 

Clarinda, Iowa. 

Mr. Ehrhart is a graduate of the Iowa State 
College and held several positions in the En- 
gineering Department of the City of Boone, 
Iowa, finally becoming City Engineer and Su- 
perintendent of the water works. He was ap- 
pointed City Manager of Clarinda on April 
27, 1925. 

Col. Clarence O. Sherrill, City Manager, Ohio. 

Col. Sherrill’s experience and training were 
described at length in our January issue. He 
is a graduate of West Point. He has been en- 
gaged in army engineering work and has more 
recently served as Director of Public Buildings 
and Parks at Washington, D. C., and military 
aide to the President. 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Reuben L. Humberg, Sec., Chamber of 
Commerce, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Mr. Herbert D. Tenney, Lock Box 238, Red- 
ford, Mich. 


Northwestern Association of 
Couch Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Mr. Chalmers C. Miller, City Hall, Lorain, 
Ohio. 

Mr. W. E. McBroom, City Clerk, Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 

Mr. D. W. Gray, 810 Hodge Avenue, Ames, 
Iowa. 

Mr. W. W. Turnage, 700 East High St., 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Mr. Charles P. Clarke, City Engineer, Green- 
ville, Pa. 

Mr. Lowndes A. 
Cranston, R. I. 

Mr. Edgar Dow Gilman, Executive Asst. to 
City Mgr., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. D. B. Davis, City Engineer, 536 National 
Road, Richmond, Ind. 

Mr. A. F. Bedorf, 3019 Versailles Ave., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. 

Mr. William D. Darby, 616 69th Avenue, 
West Allis, Wis. 

Mr. Thomas W. Owen, City Engineer, Port 
Angeles, Wash. 

In addition 25 new subscriptions to CITY 
MANAGER MAGAZINE were received during 
the month. 


Engineers, 


Smith, Jr., City Clerk, 


in 
> 


Executives Were Former Office Boys 


A review of executive appointments of the 
new Graybar Electric Company, formerly the 
Supply Department of the Western Electric 
Company, brings to light a succession of office 
boy-to-executive careers unique in present-day, 
large, business organizations. The new elec- 
trical supply company, generally recognized as 
the largest distributor of electrical goods in 
the world, comes into existence with four of 
its executive officers dating the beginning of 
their careers as office This 
constitutes a record having few equals in the 
industry. 





business boys. 


The four executives exemplifying this me- 
teoric rise to positions where they direct the 
activities and policies of the largest electrical 
merchandising company of its kind, are Albert 
Lincoln Salt, President, Leo M. Dunn, Vice 
President ,Norman R. Frame, Secretary, and 
Elmer W. Shepard, Treasurer. Each of these 
executives parents in moderate 
circumstances, and they all began their career 
for a livelihood with no better educational 
equipment than that supplied by a grammar 
school. The life history of each is similar 
in many respects, typifying as they do, the 
spirit of courage, hard work, and the “will- 
to-do.” 
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Proceedings 
of the Twelfth Annual Convention 


The International City Managers’ Association 





NOVEMBER 17, 18, 19, 1925 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 
[ First Day ] 


HE Twelfth Annual Convention of the 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion convened at 9:30 o’clock in the 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Michigan, Mr. 
Fred H. Locke, City Manager of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, presiding. 

Chairman Locke: Ladies and Gentlemen: It 
is indeed a great privilege for me to preside 
at the opening of this session, the Twelfth 
Annual Convention of the International City 
Managers’ Association, and I assure you that 
while the weather has not been pleasant we 
have ordered some excellent weather for your 
use and service. That, I know, strikes a re- 
sponsive chord in the heart of every one of you. 

I want to say in the beginning that we have 
arranged several things for your comfort and 
pleasure, one of which is an automobile service, 
for your use at any time you may desire it; in 
other words, all you have to do is to speak to 
Captain Kincaid, of the Police Instruction De- 
partment, who will see that you are properly 
taken care of. You will be sent to any destina- 
tion that you desire within the city limits or 
near by. 

It is a great pleasure to have you here at 
this time, and it is a still greater pleasure for 
me to present to you His Honor, our Mayor, 
Elvin Swarthout, who will present to you the 
sentiments of the city of Grand Rapids. 


Address of Welcome 


Mayor Swarthout: Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the Convention: The kind words Mr. Locke has 
expressed in regard to me, I think, perhaps 
recall the story of the gentleman who was 
traveling. He was in a dining car and ordered 
his breakfast in the morning, consisting of 
ham and eggs and some toast and coffee. He 
gave the directions to the colored man who 
was waiting on him. He added, at the end of 


the order, that the final thing was a few kind 
words. That seemed to be a rather remarkable 
statement in that connection, but the old col- 
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ored man went on and in the course of time 
came back with the order, the ham and eggs 
and toast and coffee. The man looked them 
over and said, “There is one thing you forgot. 
I also ordered kind words.” The colored man 
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thought for a moment and said, “Here is the 
kind words, boss. Don’t eat them eggs.” 

In other words, Mr. Locke and I get along 
pretty well together, but don’t take all he says 
in regard to me as 100%. 

It is a privilege to have you gentlemen with 
us in Grand Rapids. We know that you are a 
rather peculiar class of individuals. You are 
the kind of men that all things are expected of. 
You are expected to satisfy the commission on 
the one hand, and, of course, you are expected 
to satisfy the dear people on the other, and you 
are in a good deal the same position as a cer- 
tain definition I read about not long since in 
regard to classifying the human race. One of 
the classifications of that definition was what 
a woman desires of a man when she is looking 
for a husband. She wants a great, upstanding, 
strong man who couldn’t be bent or twisted 
in any way, and, yet, this writer went on to 
say that she wanted a man whom she could 
wrap around her fingers. Then the definition 
of the man was that in his relation to woman 
he wanted one of the clinging-vine sort of peo- 
ple who are able to take care of the furnace. 
I think in the relation that you bear to your 
constituents you are in very much the same 
position that this set of definitions places us. 


Development in City Management 

The matter of management of cities in this 
country has had a rather remarkable develop- 
ment, particularly in the last twenty-five 
years. You know when our forefathers made 
the constitution of the United States they be- 
came very much devoted to this form of gov- 
ernment which they had evolved, and which we 
all prize and esteem very highly, but their de- 
votion to the division of the powers into the 
executive, legislative, and judicial, the making 
of the president, the making of the legislative 
body, and the making of the courts according 
to the form of the constitution was so great 
that they carried this system not only over into 
the organization of the states of the union, 
but also down into the cities and municipali- 
ties as well. 


Now, in those days the question of city gov- 
ernment was rather small and inconsequential 
because at the time of the forming of the fed- 
eral constitution there were only two or three 
cities in the entire country of more than eight 
thousand people, so that the question of city 
government was not as large as it has become 
in these later times, and I say the devotion of 
our forefathers to this form of government, 
known as the federal form of government, was 
so great that they carried it into the cities, and 


in many cities of the United States they went 
so far as to have a sort of senate and lower 
house, with all the entanglements that come 
along with this sort of thing. The result was 
that as our cities began to grow and this coun- 
try began to expand, and as our means of 
inter-communication grew, the railroads were 
developed and the steamboats were built, the 
electricity, the telegraph, the automobile and 
the airplane came in, and with this more rapid 
means of transportation that we have, the 
entire life of our cities was changed, and it 
came to be in the later days that the system 
of government that the fathers had handed 
down to us and which we had adopted in our 
cities became so cumbersome and so irksome, 
so liable to abuse, that it had to be changed. 

The famous English savant, Lord Bryce, 
came over here and looked us over carefully. 
He was the minister from Great Britain to 
Washington for many years, a man of very 
high culture. In writing his famous book “The 
American Commonwealth,” he said, after look- 
ing over the entire growth and development of 
the United States, “The one conspicuous failure 
of American institutions is the government of 
cities.” And we were in that situation in the 
year 1900, when the great Galveston flood 
occurred, and the city of Galveston was prac- 
tically wiped off the map. Then, in sheer des- 
peration, the business men of Galveston ap- 
pealed to the legislature of the state of Texas 
to do something for Galveston in the way of 
forming a commission that might have abso- 
lute power to go ahead under a business pro- 
gram and in a business way, see if it were 
possible to save from utter bankruptcy what 
was left of the city of Galveston. 


There we have the first crude form of com- 
mission manager, or rather the commission 
form of government in this country. It was 
really not a commission-manager form of gov- 
ernment. The five men who were selected in 
this way to govern the city of Galveston and 
save, if possible, the city from bankruptcy 
were each delegated to head a department of 
the municipal activities, and each one was 
supposed to be supreme in that department. 
There was no bond of unity between the de- 
partments, and there was no one who took 
the position of manager over the entire con- 
cern. 

Now, this plan developed into what you all 
know as the “Des Moines plan,” as contrasted 
with the city manager plan, or the “Lockport 
plan.” 

The Des Moines plan, adopted largely after 
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the Galveston plan, proposed to elect five dif- 
ferent heads, at a popular election in the city. 
Its great fault was the impossibility of at- 
tempting to find a technical man to head a 
department (that should be headed in a tech- 
nical way) by popular election. Now, as we 
look at it after several years of experience, we 
see the utter futility of that sort of scheme, 
because you can’t get technical men to go out 
and hazard their career, to give up their job 
for the purpose of trying to be elected as the 
head of a department in a city. They know 
that means a lot of mud-slinging in the cam- 
paign, political methods, and that sort of 
thing, and the average man fitted for that de- 
partment simply will not go out and make a 
campaign for that purpose. So I think the 
Des Moines plan, along that line, has in a mea- 
sure failed for the reason you can’t fill the 
offices in that way. 


The Lockport Plan 

There may have been a revision of this plan 
later on. I don’t know how that is, but that 
was the typical plan of some fifteen or twenty 
years ago. Contrasted with that, has come 
along what is known by the writers as the 
Lockport plan, or the city manager plan, and 
that plan has gone to work with the purpose 
of electing a small commission, generally at 
large, in a city of average size, business men, 
or the average laboring men, any good citizen 
in whom the people have trust or confidence. 
This commission is given the power, as you 
know, of selecting the city manager. In this 
way, a unified sort of city government has 
sprung up that is developing in this country 
and of which you gentlemen are the represen- 
tatives. It has provided for a single head in 
the administration of city government, which 
makes for harmony. It provides also for 
gathering into these positions of managers 
city experts; men who are trained for the task. 
There is a sort of permanence which comes 
from this position that can not be had where a 
man is elected every year as manager of a de- 
partment, or commissioner for the head of a 
branch of the government. 


Professional Opportunities 


Here is a chance where (if a man makes 
good) by being elected for an indeterminate 
term he may be continued in office for a long 
length of time, thus insuring stability of poli- 
cies, far-sighted policies in the administration 
of municipal work, and worth-whileness on the 
part of the individual to become educated pro- 
fessionally for this position. 


Not only by this method of management are 
you able to get this class of men if you find 
them at home, but there is no direct embar- 
rassment, in so far as the commission is con- 
cerned, in going outside the city, going into a 
neighboring city, into a far-off city where you 
can find the man who has demonstrated his 
fitness in this regard and bring him in and 
place him at the head of the municipal activity. 

It is not necessary to elect a resident. I 
know it has been said an expert is a man who 
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lives one hundred miles away and charges 
$100 a day, but it does not follow that is the 
plan in regard to selecting city managers. If 
you find the man who has demonstrated his 
work in a city of 50,000 inhabitants, why not 
have him come to a city of 75,000 or 100,000 
inhabitants and go on with his work? 


Abolish One-Man Power 


The scheme abolishes the old one-man power 
in city politics. The city manager is removable 
by the commission at any time, is subject to 
their review and their supervision, and if he 
doesn’t work well he may be removed. If he 
does work well, he will stay at his job indef- 
initely. The commission elected in this way is 
large enough so that each member’s whims and 
prejudices are submerged into a combined 
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judgment. That is a very essential thing in 
city matters, and larger powers can safely be 
given such a body. The business may be con- 
ducted on a flexible and straightforward plan 
the same as any private corporation. 

This scheme, as you see, abandons the theory 
or the idea of electing a city manager by popu- 
lar vote. By removing all requirement of 
technical ability on the part of the men seeking 
positions as commissioners, the field of selec- 
tion is indefinitely widened and a better class 
of men are being selected upon city commis- 
sions. 


Advantages Over Commission Form 
Such a plan is better adapted to larger cities 
than the Des Moines plan is, and such a plan 
also is adapted to a small city, where you have 
but a single paid officer to look after the ac- 
tivities. The plan permits of ward represen- 
tation, or a proportional representation on the 
commission, as the old plan, the Des Moines 
plan, did not; and it creates an office, the city 
commissioner, attractive to first-class men, 

since it does not require all of their time. 


I want to say to you, gentlemen, and you 
know it, of course, very well, that one of the 
great troubles in political life in the United 
States, at the present time, is the great em- 
barrassment we have of getting the proper 
men to run for offices in the city, in the state, 
and in the nation. And I believe with this 
commission form of government, where six or 
seven men are selected on a commission, vested 
with the entire power of the municipal activi- 
ties of a city, an office is created that will 
appeal to business and professional men and 
laboring men of quality; and in this way we 
will get a more vital interest in our political 
affairs. 

The statistics are shocking when you con- 
sider the number of people, or the increasing 
number of people who are not going to the 
polls. In 1800, 80% of the qualified electors 
of this country went out and voted. In 1890, 
only 73% went out and voted. In 1920, after 
the women were given the franchise, it is 
stated that only about 50% of the qualified 
electors of the country went out and voted. 
Now, if there is anything we can do in regard 
to municipal activity that will get the interest 
and center the undivided support of the citi- 
zens toward these election matters, certainly 
it is a step in the right direction; and I believe 
in adopting the commission form of govern- 
ment, where a small commission is elected from 
the city and where much is expected of these 
commissioners in the way of supervision, and 


where they can attain results, we are taking 
a step in advance along this line. 


Danger in Devotion to Private Interests 

As you may know, the famous Hungarian pa- 
triot, Kossuth, who came to this country some- 
time ago, said, “If shipwreck should ever befall 
you as a nation, the rock on which you will split 
will be your devotion to your private interests 
at the expense of the republic.” And those 
words should be echoed around the country and 
throughout the country at the present day. I 
firmly believe that if we ever come to peril 
in this country it will be because the average 
citizen is neglecting his duty in that regard. 


I believe with a commission of this kind 
and with managers selected to do the work of 
the city in a business way, just as a private 
corporation will do its business its own way, 
there will be an inspiration, not only in getting 
men to qualify themselves for managerial po- 
sitions, but there will be an inspiration in the 
city itself to get our best citizens to come for- 
ward and carry the responsibilities that should 
be and must be carried. We are, in other 
words, putting a sort of soul into city life, an 
activity that gets at the heart of things. 


And we are rather proud here in this city 
that Eddie Guest, the poet, in looking over our 
town not long since, in looking at its furniture 
industry, looking at its church activity, look- 
ing at its school development, looking at its 
playgrounds, and all that sort of thing, of all 
of which we are justly proud, grouped them 
together into that little poem about our city, 
wherein he called Grand Rapids: “A City of 
industry, city of play, city of commerce and 

science and art, 

City of living and loving each day, city of 
conscience, and city of heart.” 

To such a city as that, we trust, we welcome 
you in your convention, and we hope that your 
coming here will meet your highest expecta- 
tions, and that you will go hence, inspired to 
go on in this great work of leadership, and 
that you will bring business sense, heart sense, 
and conscience into the lives of your citizens. 


Chairman Locke: Ladies and gentlemen of 
the convention, one of the things I discovered 
was lacking here, in conference with our good 
Secretary Stutz was something to make a 
noise. You know most of us can hear lots of 
noise around, but once in a while it is neces- 
sary to provide ourselves with a noise-making 
device, and I suggested at one time that we had 
no such thing in the association. One of our 
boys at the waterworks department has made 
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with his own hands and skill this little device 
as an emblem of authority and also to make a 
noise when it is necessary. 


Presentation of Gavel to Association 


In behalf of the city of Grand Rapids, I am 
going to present this little token to the asso- 
ciation. I know it will be used to good advan- 
tage on all occasions, whoever the president 
may be. I trust he may think well as to just 
how he uses this. It is a good, heavy gavel 
and will make a lot of noise. 


I assure you that it gives me pleasure, on 
behalf of the city of Grand Rapids, to extend 
this little token to the association. 

Mr. Stutz, Executive Secretary: We accept 


PRESIDENT’S 


President Koiner: Your Honor, Mayor 
Swarthout, City Manager Locke, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: First I want to thank you for these 
flowers. In my mind, I will present them to 
Mrs. Koiner, who is in California, but who had 
expected to be here. 

Regarding the gavel, I trust that the asso- 
ciation will use the gavel as the city manager 
should use the club, keep it tucked away out of 
sight until it is necessary to use it. 

Your Honor, we accept your invitation and 
your kind words, knowing full well that they 
come from the heart of him who represents 
this generous city, known for its morals, its 
conduct, its clean life, its orderly and well- 
managed affairs, its administration accord- 
ing to the plan we stand for, and I suggest 
that when those seeking speakers for this plan 
are in need of an expert that Your Honor be 
engaged, because you have made a good talk 
for it this morning, and I am only hoping it 
will spread to where help is needed in advanc- 
ing this plan. 

If we can extend any honor, we have ex- 
tended what we could to Grand Rapids by com- 
ing to this city as one of the few cities we 
have held a convention in that is under the 
manager plan of government, and I think we 
have chosen a splendid city in this regard. 

Grand Rapids is noted for many things, as 
the Mayor has enumerated, for helping to keep 
the homes of the world clean, for furnishing 
good furniture for the homes of the world, but 
a city, a state, or a nation is known for the 
character of its sons, and, Mr. Mayor, Grand 
Rapids supplied Pasadena, California, with one 
of the greatest of these assets. One of your 


this emblem with thanks to the city of 
Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Locke: We certainly have enjoyed the 
address of welcome. The response is to be 
given by a gentleman that some of you perhaps 
know, a gentleman who has traveled long and 
far, who has tasted of many of the good things 
in the Orient, and who comes back to us tired 
and weary with his long travels. He has not 
been at home for a great many months. He 
has not seen the beautiful flowers and land of 
sunshine, and so, in behalf of the city of Grand 
Rapids, we present to President Koiner a little 
token of our respect and a token of our glad- 
ness to have him with us. (Large basket of 
carnations presented.) We will be glad to hear 
from you, President Koiner. 


RESPONSE 


sons has served our city as mayor, and he was 
one of the best mayors we have ever had, the 
Honorable W. T. Thum, formerly manufacturer 
of the Tangle Foot Fly Paper. He came to 
Pasadena to make his home. Mr. Thum stands 
for all these good things you enumerated. He 
is a man that will not stand for any misinfor- 
mation about the city’s affairs. He is a splen- 
did informant, and if any one attempts to 
spread false doctrines, he has to contend with 
William Thum. I want to thank Grand Rapids 
for this contribution of one of its sons who 
has done so much for our city on the Coast. 


We shall enjoy our stay here, and we know 
you enforce the laws, regardless of the freedom 
that you have offered. If there is any one 
here who doubts that, let him park his car 
closer to the fire plugs than he is supposed to 
do. I noticed last night that one of our mem- 
bers had a tag in his hand. He had not been 
in town more than half an hour. He said there 
was mud on the number of his car and he didn’t 
know how they got his number. Anyhow they 
have a very efficient police force here, so you 
want to be careful where you park your car. 


We thank you for your generous entertain- 
ment, which has been outlined for us. We 
know that we are going to enjoy it, and we 
will always carry with us a happy memory of 
our convention in your city. 


I will proceed to give you the few remarks 
that I may make at this time, in the form of 
a message. I will make it just as brief as pos- 
sible. I have written it, because I want to say 
certain things in a certain way, and it is the 
only way I can do it. 
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MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT, C 


We celebrate our twelfth anniversary as 

it were, this being our twelfth convention. 
Growth 

It is a long jump from 33 cities in 1914 to 
353 at the present time under the city manager 
plan. The growth has been rapid—ninety-five 
per cent of all changes in the forms of muni- 
cipal government being to the city manager 
plan. Only three having voted the plan voted 
to abandon it. 

The success of the plan, as applied by the 
cities adopting it, has stimulated the larger 
cities in its adoption. The success at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and its adoption by Kansas City, 
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Cincinnati, Rochester, N. Y., Fort Worth and 
other cities, has given added impetus to its 
consideration by larger cities. 


Charters 
It is gratifying to note the improvement in 
proposed charters as a result of competent 
advice in drawing charters. The value of 
proper guidance in the preparation of chart- 
ers is beginning to be appreciated. 


I wish to call attention to the proposed char- 
ter for Rochester, N. Y. This has been pro- 
nounced by some as the best charter drawn to 
date and possibly the best that could be drawn 
for that particular city. 


. W. KOINER, PASADENA, CALIF. 


Our Work 


Our association is looked to for information 
on the part of those seeking information con- 
cerning the city manager plan and its officers 
are kept very busy supplying such information, 
This is all done in a dignified and unobtrusive 
way and only upon request. In rendering this 
service in this way our association has the con- 
fidence of those seeking it and those interested 
in the city manager plan. 

Cities coming under the plan are naturally 
looking to the association members for man- 
agers, which is logical on account of their 
experience. This is a new profession and it 
behooves us to acquaint ourselves thoroughly 
with the fundamental objectives of municipal 
government. I care not what our technical 
training may be, if we neglect this necessary 
part of our training we will fail to give the 
service we are capable of giving. 


I am sure that we can all look back on our 
experience with a great deal of profit as re- 
gards the future. The continued success of 
the manager plan will depend upon the ability 
of the managers in service. Therefore, we are 
vitally interested in raising the supply of well- 
trained and experienced managers to equal the 
demand for them. 


Now come the larger cities that will, as a 
matter of course, need trained managers. 


I dislike very much to see the profession lose 
any of its number who feel it necessary to 
leave it, and while it is not a money-making 
business in a commercial sense, still it offers 
good opportunities to those who will be patient 
and qualify for promotion which is sure to 
come. We owe something to society and if we 
can be a party to improving the government of 
our cities we certainly will be making a splen- 
did contribution to society. Some are called to 
the service of their fellowmen in scientific re- 
search, the rewards for this being more at- 
tractive than politics, some in teaching, some 
in preaching the gospel and others in public 
service. I say this in spite of the political 
flare-ups that occur once in a while in our ex- 
perience and which are beyond our control. 
Some are the result of adhering to principle 
and some to unclean politics. The words of the 
late Theodore Roosevelt, which I quote below, 
admonish one not to become discouraged: 


“Tt is not the critic who counts, nor the man 
who points out how the strong man stumbles 
or where the doer of deeds could have done 
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better. The credit belongs to the man who is 
actually in the arena, whose face is marred by 
dust and sweat; who strives valiantly; who 
errs and may fail again and again, because 
there is no effort without error and short- 
coming, but who does know the great enthusi- 
asm, the great devotion; who spends himself 
in a worthy cause; who, at the best, knows in 
the end the triumph of high achievement, and 
who at the worst, if he fails, at least fails while 
daring greatly, so that his place shall never be 
with those cold and timid souls who know 
neither victory nor defeat.” 


Manager Plan Inspires Confidence 

There are now 353 cities under the manager 
plan, 258 of which are by charter or general 
law. Cities have found that changing to the 
manager plan has inspired confidence, result- 
ing in a large amount of delayed municipal 
improvements being done—street openings, 
widenings, sewerage systems, paving and pub- 
lic buildings, greater facilities for intellectual 
pursuits, recreation and improved health and 
social welfare conditions. 


In addition to city planning, zoning has occu- 
pied much attention since 1921. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce shows that 26,000,000 peo- 
ple were living in 366 zoned municipalities as 
against 11,000,000 people in 48 cities and towns 
in September, 1921, showing a seven-fold in- 
crease during the four-year period. Twenty- 
seven of the thirty-three cities in the United 
States having populations exceeding 200,000 
have now adopted zoning ordinances. 

Many cities are planning additions to their 
water systems, especially storage capacity, as 
a result of droughts in different parts of the 
country, necessitating curtailment in the use 
of water. 

Stream pollution is making it necessary to 
adopt methods of sewage purification. 


Traffic regulation, improvement of health 
matters, recreation and park additions, better 
lighted and clean streets, frequent garbage col- 
lection, increased fire and police protection, the 
supervision of zoning, the building of civic 
centers, branch libraries and the many addi- 
tional activities demanded by the public make 
it difficult to keep down taxes. However, the 
public is willing to pay for good municipal 
service provided waste and extravagance is 
eliminated. This is our everlasting and ever- 
increasing problem. With a sixty-two cent 
dollar it is difficult to do the old and new 
service even under the city manager plan at 
the old price. 

Our membership committee has done very 


effective work in adding to our membership 
the past year, as is shown by the Secretary’s 
report. I can see no reason why every city 
manager should not join the association. He 
owes it to himself and his city to do so. The 
prime object of the association is “to promote 
the efficiency of city managers and aid in the 
improvement of municipal administration in 
general.” 

The council-manager plan of government will 
attract attention and be adopted by municipali- 
ties in proportion to its success in cities which 
have adopted it and the success of any city 
depends largely upon the ability and service of 
its first city manager and the character of his 
administration. 


Mr. Koiner: I wish to call attention 
to another matter that I want to in- 
clude in my message, that is to emphasize the 
need for careful study in the working out of a 
course to be followed in the application of the 
principles of civil service. The merits of civil 
service outweigh its objections, as has been 
pointed out by Richard S. Childs in the Novem- 
ber issue of the City Manager Magazine. The 
advocates and sponsors of the City Managers 
Plan are now expecting original contributions. 
as regards the science of administration, by the 
managers, more thought and attention in re- 
gard to these social problems, some of which 
are more important than the business adminis- 
tration. Heretofore the time of managers has 
been taken up entirely with financial problems, 
budget preparation and control, and all those 
things necessary for the conduct of a well 
organized municipality. Now those technical 
matters are out of the way and well provided 
for fundamentally, and we are expected to. 
make other contributions along governmental 
lines, covering social problems, because it is 
felt that those serving as city managers have 
an insight and a knowledge covering the social 
problems that they can make original contri- 
butions to this field. 


The Trip to Europe 


I want to mention at this time the Secre- 
tary’s and President’s trip to Paris, represent- 
ing this association at our own expense at the 
International Congress of Cities. The Secre- 
tary will report, to some extent, on the trip 
and the convention, and, therefore, I will not 
duplicate what he has set up in his report. 
However, from time to time you will receive 
excerpts in the magazine covering our at- 
tendance. 

I wish to say that this convention was very 
interesting. The days were devoted to the dis- 
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cussion of various topics of administration. 
After the first day, we were able to under- 
stand what was going on. Neither of us spoke 
French and neither of us could understand 
French very well; however, the second day the 
English delegation and the fourteen from the 
United States, also the four from Canada, 
were granted the privilege of having the talks 
interpreted, and it proved very much more 
interesting. 


Alternate days were given to sightseeing, 
inspection of garden cities, housing conditions, 
apartments, and municipal administration 
about Paris. I might say we saw a great many 
things there that are a little different from 
what we have here. The eight-story apartment 
house without baths was an innovation to us. 
That is an actual occurrence in connection with 
apartments in and about Paris. They have in 
some places a public bathhouse for the accom- 
modation of these apartments. 


International Representation 


Thirty-six countries were represented, and 
there were about 500 in attendance. We had a 
demonstration, while in Paris, by the fire de- 
partment. We were very much interested in it. 
We hear a great deal about the low fire losses 
in European cities. Well, now, it is my judg- 
ment, after studying it in all the various cities 
in which I visited, that the secret is the fire- 
proof construction. The walls inside are fire- 
proof. There is an absence of the combustible 
materials we use in this country. 

In Paris, a city of 3,000,000, there are ten 


companies, and, as I got the information on the 
ground, there are about 800 men. Now, that is 
a very, very small number.compared to some of 
our cities, but the real reason for the low fire 
loss, as stated before, is the fireproof buildings, 
not requiring large fire departments. 

Our program will be continued as printed. I 
do want to emphasize one other thing, before 
closing, concerning the visits in various cities, 
and that is this, the unclean streets, and that 
does not apply entirely to Europe. I think 
that is one of the things this country has to 
give attention to and emphasize. I think we 
should keep the streets clean in our cities if 
we don’t do anything else. It is really a health 
measure as well as improving the looks of our 
cities. I believe this matter should be given 
careful consideration, and I think we ought to 
have a careful study made of street-sweeping 
methods, that it is something that ought to be 
standardized. A committee ought to be ap- 
pointed to look very carefully into the matter, 
covering mechanical sweepers and hand sweep- 
ers, because we have to use both. 

Another thing, in some cities in this country, 
and one city especially, there is the question 
of beggars who are allowed to occupy the 
streets. In one city I saw as many as ten 
beggars inside of four blocks. Now, that is 
a disgrace to any city. Many cities take care 
of such people in the right way, and it is 
wrong to flaunt the poverty of the unfor- 
tunates in the faces of the pedestrians all day 
long on the crowded, busy streets of any city. 

We will now have the Secretary’s report. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
John G. Stutz 


Your Executive Secretry submits the follow- 
ing report on the work done during the past 
fourteen months and recommendations for work 
to be undertaken during the coming year and 
a report on the growth of the council-manager 
plan, the city manager profession and the as- 
sociation membership and a financial report of 
the Association for the period September 1, 
124 to October 31, 1925. 


Work Done During the Past Fourteen Months 


The staff of the headquarters of The Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association has de- 
voted a majority of its time to personal ser- 
vices to the membership and to answering in- 
quiries and giving certain services to interested 
persons and organizations who have applied to 
our office. The principal services rendered the 
membership according to records we have kept, 


are answers to questions regarding city ad- 
ministrative methods and practices. These 
average between forty and sixty per month. 
The answers to some of these questions require 
from several hours to several days investiga- 
tion and study. The second service in point of 
numbers is what we call, “Professional Advice” 
—answers to inquiries concerning the city 
manager profession. Inquiries of this nature 
average between twenty and twenty-five per 
month. Association business, package libraries, 
membership inquiries and general information 
constitute the bulk of the balance of the per- 
sonal services we render the membership. In- 
quiries concerning the city manager plan come 
largely from non-members and average about 
seventy-five or eighty per month. The Asso- 
ciation receives on the average of about six 
hundred pieces of first class mail, and sends 
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out on the average 1500 pieces of first class 
mail per month. The total receipt of books, 
pamphlets, magazines and first class mail ave- 
rages more than one thousand pieces per 
month. The Association sends out on an ave- 
rage of 2750 pieces of mail each month. 

The demand by the membership for services 
which require a great deal of investigation and 
study, has been increasing rapidly during the 
past year. In fact, we receive some requests 
for information that would require major re- 
search. An effort is made to answer as many 
of these requests as possible, although some of 
them require personal services and expenditure 
amounting to $50 or more. 


An association financed by membership dues 
and revenues from the sale of publications 
cannot undertake major research for two dif- 
ferent reasons. First, because the staff re- 
quired to render the personal services and edit 
and publish the publications is not as a rule, 
trained in research, and the two kinds of work 
do not mix well. Second, there are not suffi- 
cient finances available for employing a special 
staff trained in research or for financing the 
expenditures incidental to a quality of research 
which will have at least national prestige. 
Taking care of the demand for research in 
local government and administration is one of 
the big problems confronting our association 
today. 

The second line of services of importance is 
the preparation and publication of CITY MAN- 
AGER MAGAZINE, together with the Annual 
Number. The magazine has been growing in 
prestige and circulation at a very satisfactory 
rate. I realize that the quality of the editing 
has not been as good as our Association should 


.require, but with the present staff, we hope to 


show satisfactory improvement next year. The 
quality of the articles, news service, and the 
annual number in particular have improved 
over last year. 


The Association Library 


We have been receiving more and more re- 
quests for package libraries and during the 
past year, we have developed a system for 
sending them out by which the member receiv- 
ing the service pays for the mailing case, in- 
surance and postage, and the association bears 
only the expense of the personal services con- 
nected with the preparing and receiving the 
library. The association now has about 124 
books and 1200 pamphlets and reports. The 
combined libraries of the organizations at our 
headquarters have approximately 7500 books 
and pamphlets, besides magazines. We send 


out on the average of fifteen to twenty pack- 
age libraries each month. 


Bi-Weekly Bulletin 

The compilation of the material for the pub- 
lication and distribution of the bi-weekly bul- 
letin is particularly difficult. It is both diffi- 
cult and expensive to gather the list of open- 
ings for city managers. It is one in which the 
staff must be very tactful. We have received 
some commendations and some adverse criti- 
cisms of the bulletins during the past year; 
but we are certain that the two hundred copies 
mailed each month have been of some special 
interest and value. It is recommended that 
every city manager city advertise for appli- 
cants in CITY MANAGER MAGAZINE, when 
there is a vacancy. 

Permanent Records 

During the past year, we have made special 
efforts to complete a filing system for the 
Association whereby we can maintain a file for 
each city manager city in which will be placed 
the newspaper clippings and other data with 
special reference to the progress of city ad- 
ministration in that place. We are also keep- 
ing up-to-date the city record chart book in 
which is recorded history of the adoption of the 
city manager plan and the administration of 
each city manager city. A file is kept for each 
city manager, or for each person interested in 
the city manager profession. We are also 
maintaining a file of general historical data 
on the city manager profession and the city 
manager plan. 

The International Federation 


Your Executive Secretary was invited to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Quebec Union 
of Municipalities, which was held on board the 
Steamship Richelieu, as it sailed from Montreal 
to Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, and 
return. This meeting of 450 Canadian city 
officials and their wives was one of the most 
interesting and valuable meetings we have at- 
tended. 

Senator Emile Vinck, Director-General Sec- 
retary of the International Federation of Local 
Government Associations, with headquarters in 
Brussels, Belgium, attended this convention. 
Your Secretary spent considerable time with 
him in discussing the value of an affiliation of 
our association with the International organi- 
zation. It was our final decision to attend the 
third International Congress of Cities which 
was held at Paris, September 28 to October 4. 

The Trip to Europe 

In brief, the trip abroad with President 

Koiner was made for the purpose of studying 
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city government and administration in a few 
cities in England, Belgium, Germany, and 
France, and to attend the International Con- 
gress of Cities. This trip to Europe, as well 
as the one to Canada, was made by your sec- 
retary at his own expense. 

A few observations which will be of interest 
to the delegates of this convention are first, 
that the older European Countries have a 
rather permanent administrative staff for their 
cities. This is particularly true of England 
and Germany, which are probably among the 
best governed cities in the world. Their ad- 
ministrative officers are men and women es- 
pecially trained for their particular work, who 
hold office during good behavior, or satisfac- 
tory service, or possibly until promoted to a 
larger city. 

A capable finance official of a city of Eng- 
land often holds his office for twenty to thirty 
years. The same is true of the town clerks. 
No city council would think of dismissing them 
for political reasons, or in order to make a 
lucrative position for a vote-getter, who had 
very meager qualifications for the position. 
Such an action would constitute a great scandal] 
in these countries and would not be tolerated. 

Administering the city’s finances, legal de- 
partment, utilities and the like are definit« 
professions for which men may prepare them- 
selves with some assurance that their tenure of 
office (when a position is secured) will depend 
upon their ability, and the service they deliver, 
and not upon the number of votes they can get 
for their councilmen. The council-manager 
plan in America seems to be the good move 
toward stabilizing local government adminis- 
trative positions, and at the same time raise 
the standards of qualifications for these offi- 
cers. 


Importance of City Planning and Zoning 


A second observation is the absolute neces- 
sity of laying plans for the future growth of 
the city, and zoning the areas, building lines 
and building uses. The importance of this 
work stands out boldly in all the old cities. 
Traffic moves with less difficulty in Paris and 
Berlin, than in any other large city visited, 
because they planned early. Building areas 
are features which must be provided for early 
if a city is going to grow into an attractive 
community. 

Large cities are boasting of their garden 
cities. Paris has three or four. However, the 
best ones were found at Rhiems, where they 
are rebuilding the war devastated area, and 
at Welwyn and Litchfield near London. 


The small city is most important to our state 
and nation as a distributing center for pro- 
gressive ideas. The importance of the proper 
planning and developing of our small and me- 
dium-sized cities is one we should give special 
study. The small and medium-sized cities are 
the barriers which keep the farm people on the 
farm by offering them many of the advantages 
of the large city. 

The importance of good local government in 
promoting the health, welfare and happiness of 
all the people of our country is growing 
greater each year. Good county, township, 
school and city government which have the 
respect and confidence of their citizens are very 
great influences for unity and stability of the 
national government. People who have confi- 
dence in the honesty, stability and the good 
service of their local government will have 
more confidence in their national government. 
The governing and administering of the affairs 
of our cities is a work of the utmost impor- 
tance for the future happiness and welfare of 
the people of our state, and its relative value 
in the union. 


These observations, ladies and gentlemen, 
constitute my message to you from abroad. 


International Congress of Cities 

There were five hundred city officials and 
secretaries of municipal organizations from 
thirty-six nations in attendance at the third 
International Congress of Cities. The conven- 
tion covered a period of two weeks of which 
three days were given to addresses and reports, 
and the balance to visiting the municipal enter- 
prises of Paris, and the surrounding small cit- 
ies. Your secretary was honored by an invi- 
tation to address the assembly on the sub- 


ject, “The Services of the State Leagues of” 


Municipalities and Their Future.” 


International Headquarters at Lawrence 

At the conclusion of the Congress, your exe- 
cutive secretary was elected to the governing 
body of the International Federation of Local 
Government Associations appointed director 
of the American Branch of the Organization, 
which was located at our office in Lawrence. 

The objectives of this organization as located 
in our office wil be: Research in municipal 
government; Contracts with the best methods 
and accomplishments of cities in foreign coun- 
tries, and the publication of an International 
Municipal Digest of the most important gov- 
ernment literature and administrative news, 
all of which will be available to our member- 
ship to help them plan and develop better cit- 
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ies and give better public service at more rea- 
sonable prices. 

The establishment of these international 
headquarters at our office forms there, one of 
the largest municipal secretariats in the world. 
This is something of which we may be justly 
proud and which should be evidenced in future 
years by the quality of service available from 
the general municipal secretariat at Lawrence. 

The International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion has had several honors during the past 
year, which should be enumerated here. First, 
we were honored when President Koiner was 
invited to address the International Congress 
of Cities on “The City Manager Plan in the 
United States.” We helped entertain the sec- 
retaries of the State Leagues in December, 
1924, and were honored by having their na- 
tional headquarters located at our office, 
and your secretary made executive sec- 
retary of the association: your’ secre- 
tary was invited to the Quebec Union 
of Municipalities’ Meeting; he was _ invited 
to address the League of Iowa Maunici- 
palities’ 28th annual convention of city officials 
and the Virginia Municipal League Convention, 
and the International Congress of Cities in 
Paris. It was impossible to accept the Virginia 
invitation, although the address was prepared 
and forwarded so it would be read. 

We were particularly honored when the In- 
ternational Federation of Local Government 
Asociations located its headquarters at our 
office and elected your secretary to its govern- 
ing body. 


Work Recommended to be Done During the 
Coming Year 


There is plenty of room for improving the 
services in the various fields of work now being 
undertaken by the Association. The standard 
of service rendered the membership of The 
Intrnational City Managers’ Association should 
be the best obtainable. This is the objective 
of your staff at the Secretariat. 

The problem of greatest importance which 
should be solved during the coming year is the 
securing of satisfactory research facilities. We 
now have in the general municipal secretariat 
at Lawrence a most promising field of contacts 
for research. Aside from the contacts with 
the city managers and many other officials who 
are interested in the city manager profession 
of our own organization, we have the American 
Headquarters of the International Federation 
of Local Government Associations (the League 
of Nations for Cities, if you please), through 
which we may obtain the methods, experience 


and practices of city administrators in other 
countries throughout the world. This is con- 
sidered the most valuable contact any organi- 
zation can have in the local government field 
today. We also have at the general municipal 
secretariat the headquarters of the Association 
of American Municipal Organizations, an or- 
ganization of the State Municipal Leagues, and 
other state municipal associations in the United 
States. This is the new organization which 
was organized and located at the general mu- 
nicipal secretariat at Lawrence last year. We 
also have the headquarters of the League of 
Kansas Municipalities, which is considered one 
of the most active state leagues of municipali- 
ties. With these contacts, and the joint libra- 
ries of these organizations, we should be able 
to arrange for local government research on a 
scale which should prove particularly valuable 
to the various organizations and a great aid to 
the promotion of local government administra- 
tive progress. 

A second problem which confronts our Asso- 
ciation and on which we have done some work 
during the past year, is the developing of an 
apprentice system whereby trained men of rec- 
ognized ability could be given oportunities to 
obtain practical experience in city administra- 
tion under the direction of experienced city 
managers. 

It is recommended that a committee be ap- 
pointed from among the membership for the 
sole purpose of working out an apprentice sys- 
tem. 

The Association Membership 

The total paid up membership in this Asso- 
ciation on October 31, 1925, was 407, as com- 
pared with 333 on September 1, 1924. This 
represents a net gain of 74 paid members. On 
September 1, 1924, there were 27 delinquents 
and on October 31, 1925, there were 52 delin- 
quents. There were 227 active members, 26 
associate members and 206 subscribers, or a 
total of 463 on the membership roll October 31, 
including four honorary members. There were 
17 active members, 1 associate member and 28 
subscribing members dropped during the past 
year. 

The City Manager Profession 

There have been 108 promotions in the city 
manager profession to date. There were 18 
promotions during the past year. Eleven of 
the 71 new men entering the city manager pro- 
fession during the past year were subscribing 
members of this Association. Of the total 
number of appointments during the past year, 
26 per cent were promotions; 16 per cent were 
subscribing members of the Association and 
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58 per cent were persons not affiliated with 
the Association. All those receiving promo- 
tions were members of the Association with 
the exception of one. The tendency on the 
part of city councilmen to demand properly 
trained and experienced city managers is one 
of the most promising factors in the future of 
the city manager profession. 


One other encouraging factor for the city 
manager plan and the city manager profession 
is the number of men who have considered the 
code of ethics adopted last year seriously, and 
have refused to be a party to the prostitution 
of the city manager plan or the city manager 
profession by selfish politicians, and either 
have resigned, or have stood their ground until 
discharged rather than misadminister the af- 
fairs of the city for which they were respon- 
sible. 


The Growth of the City Manager Plan 


The total number of cities on October 31 
operating under the city manager plan, or 
which had adopted it by charter, or general 
law, were 258. The total number of those 
which were operating under, or which had 
adopted the plan by ordinance were 34. There 
were 14 cities which we could not classify 
definitely; but which we are certain have 
adopted the city manager plan by either a char- 
ter or an ordinance, making a total of 356, or 
a net increase of 21 cities during the past year. 
Of these 21, 13 adopted the plan by charter, 5 
by ordinance, and 3 have not as yet been classi- 
fied. 

There are 35 states which permit the adop- 
tion of the council-manager plan of govern- 
ment. Practically all of the provinces of Can- 
ada permit the adoption of the council-manager 
plan. The local government laws of New Zea- 
land also permit cities to adopt the council 
manager plan. 


California and Florida each added four city 
manager cities to their list during the past 
year. Michigan has the greatest number of 
city manager cities with 39, California is sec- 
ond with 34, and Florida is third with 30. The 
city manager plan is still growing most rapidly 
in states where there are the most city man- 
ager cities. It is growing in popularity be- 
cause of its reputation in nearby cities and not 
because of propaganda, of which there is 
practically none. There are a great many 
cities studying the city manager plan at the 
present time. Among the larger cities are: 
Seattle, Washington; Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; Denver, Colorado; Kansas City, Kansas; 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Flint, Michigan; At- 


lanta, Georgia; Macon, Georgia; Portland, Ore- 
gon; Omaha, Nebraska. 

While the growth in number of city manager 
cities has not been large, it is quite satisfactory 
when viewed from the standpoint of its suc- 
cessful operation in places where it has been 
given a fair trial; that is, where the people 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 
Oct. 31, 1925 
ASSETS 
Balance in Watkins National Bank $ 188.45 
Notes Receivable (Lawrence Bldg. & Loan) 1,976.65 
Interest Accrued on Notes Receivable 39.53 
Bills Receivable: 
Advertising $771.21 
Membership Dues 539.04 
Subscriptions to C.M.M. 67.50 
Yearbook & Material Sales 119.14 
Miscellaneous Sales 107.13 
1,604.02 
Deferred Charge: 
Type set up & cuts prepared 225.00 
Office Supplies 159.52 
384.52 
Inventories : 
Library 229.80 
Printed Yearbooks & Material 1,098.00 
Office Equipment less depr. 571.06 
- ~ 1,898.86 
LIABILITIES 
Checks Outstanding $ 176.47 
Bills Payable 2,172.65 
Accrued Salaries 67.80 
Reserves : 
Advertising paid in advance 46.00 
Unearned Subscriptions 
from those paid 262.64 
Dues paid in advance 368.80 
Unearned Subscriptions from 
those not paid (Bills 
Receivable) 43.59 
Bad Accounts: 
Advertising $125.00 
Subscriptions 12.00 
Membership 400.00 
Miscellan. 53.00 590.00 1,331.03 
Total Liabilities and Assets 3,747.95 6,092.08 
Net Worth Oct. 31, 1925 2,344.08 
6,092.03 6.092.08 
Net Worth Oct. 831, 1925 $2,344.08 
Net. Worth June 30, 1925 1,523.39 
Net gain June 30, 1925 to Oct. 31, 1925 820.69 


have adopted a standard form of the city man- 
ager plan by a referendum of the people. 

The Association records show only three 
cities which have adopted the city manager 
plan by vote of the people and later abandoned 
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it by vote of the people. Approximately ninety- 
five per cent of all changes in form of city 
government by vote of the people are for the 
city manager plan. 

The adoption of the city manager plan in 
Kansas City, Missouri, Fort Worth, Texas, and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, during the past year and 
their recent election of councilmen who are 
pledged to carry out the spirit of their city 
charters, will have a very great influence upon 
the city manager plan, and the city manager 
profession. 

It is well to bear in mind at all times that 
our Association is concerned principally with 
the success of the city manager plan and the 
city manager profession and not so much with 
the growth in number of cities adopting it. 
ness, can not be here. 

It might be well to mention the net worth 
of the association at the time the office came 
to Lawrence was a minus quantity, considering 
the reservations that should have set aside for 
dues that had been paid in advance. 

I would also like to mention that the total 
budget of the Association for the coming year 
is $21,336. If there are any questions about 
the annual report or the financial statement, I 
shall be pleased to answer them. 

President Koiner: Are there any questions? 
I want to say I had the pleasure of visiting the 
Secretary’s office and staying there several 
days. I only wish that all could drop in upon 
the Secretary and see the work that office is 
doing, note the library that has been accumu- 
lated, note the amount of correspondence and 
detail that is necessary to run our home office. 

You will note our budget for next year is 
quite a little sum. Our finances are in good 
shape. We don’t owe anybody anything. We 
need a little more money, however. We ought 
to have more coming in to build up a reserve, 
to have a little nest egg laid away to take care 
of a bad year that may come once in a while. 


I would like to say some complimentary 
things about the Secretary, but I don’t need to. 
You know the work he is doing and the results 
he is getting. I want to say he has my sincere 
thanks for the able manner in which he has 
conducted our office, and he has my respect 
and confidence in his ability to do this work 
so well and so splendidly as he does. I know 
you extend to him your thanks in the same 
way. 

Now, we need advertising for our magazine. 
That is one way you can help without putting 
yourself under obligation to anybody. I dropped 
into New York the other day and was promised 
a page ad just by mentioning it at lunch time. 
Follow it up and see that the Secretary gets it. 
Get the applications into his hands. That is 
one way you can all help. 

Furthermore, in connection with the time 
that our Secretary gives to the delinquent 
members, I think most of that is due to forget- 
fulness. So let the membership committee 
chairmen of the different states look after 
their states and keep every one right up to the 
line, get them all in as members as far as pos- 
sible. There should not be a city manager out, 
and we should see if we can’t get more adver- 
tising. We don’t conflict with any other maga- 
zine, and it is perfectly legitimate. 

Our program will be in accordance with the 
printed program, and let’s convene promptly at 
one-thirty this afternoon. The Secretary will 
make some announcements, after which we 
will stand adjourned until one-thirty. 

I want to make mention of the registration 
fee. The members of the Executive Committee 
who were here last night, and some of the older 
members of the association gave the matter of 
a registration fee of one dollar consideration. 
This is for the purpose of defraying part of 
the expenses of the convention and to distribute 
the burden of the expenses more evenly. 

(The meeting adjourned at 12 o’clock.) 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
{ First Day ] 


The meeting convened at 2 o’clock p. m., 
President Koiner presiding. 

President Koiner: Gentlemen, you will come 
to order, please. We will now have the re- 
port of the New Services committee, which 
will be given by Mr. C. W. Ham in place of 
Mr. Louis Brownlow, who, by reason of ill- 
ness cannot be here. 

Mr. C. W. Ham (Pontiac, Mich.): Mr. Presi- 
dent and Gentlemen of the Convention: The 
report of the New Services committee was 


drafted rather hurriedly in the last couple 
of weeks, when it became known that Mr. 
Brownlow through illness would not be able 
to attend the convention. In fact, it so hap- 
pens that there are only two members of the 
New Services committee at the convention. 

The members of this committee are: Mr. 
Louis Brownlow, city manager, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Mr. R. W. Rigsby, city manager, Dur- 
ham, N. C.; Mr. E. E. Adams, city manager, 
Waco, Texas; Mr. O. A. Kratz, city manager, 
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Astoria, Ore.; Mr. C. W. Ham, city manager, 
Pontiac, Mich. 

The New Services committee should con- 
tinuously pioneer in the advancement of ideas 
and the formulating of proposals by which 
this organization may better serve the in- 
terests with which it is concerned. With those 
thoughts in mind we submit the following 
proposals with their respective statements as 
new services with which this association can 
properly and should properly interest its 
self in the development of effective public 
service. 

First, an apprentice system for City Man- 
agers. Every profession and every move- 
ment, if it is sound and if it is to develop, 
must plan for those who are to carry on and 
develop the line of thought, a decade or more 
in the future. 

For example—the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and other commercial interests go into 
the colleges and universities of the country 
each year and choose the leading graduates 
interested in their particular field and develop 
therefrom the future specialists. This is emi- 
nently true, of course, of the professions. The 
medical, dental, legal and engineering societies 
have all given much thought to the avenues 
by which the graduates and future leaders 
shall be given contracts with the work and 
the general field in which they are to carry 
on after the technical training is taken care of. 

We should strive to make it a custom for 
councilmen to select only experienced men for 
city managers. A school board would not 
think of employing an inexperienced man as 
superintendent of its school. What is true 
of school administration should be equally true 
in our field in the very near future. We must 
first make the experienced man available. 


We have a demand for a practical appren- 
tice system which will give well qualified, 
well recommended men from other fields, and 
from those universities which have given spe- 
cial training for city management, two or 
more years of active service under an expe- 
rienced city manager. 

The first things we need to know are: 

1. How many different kinds of service 
an apprentice can render a city and a city 
manager. 

2. How many of the city managers of 
three or more years’ experience can arrange 
to have some of these services performed by 
an apprentice, disregarding compensation. 

3. How many can manage to pay a living 


wage of $100 to $150 per month for their 
services. 

4. How many can use the services of an 
apprentice, provided he had a scholarship 
which paid part, or all, of his living expenses. 

When we have this information, we believe 
we should have a standing committee on ap- 
prenticeship, which would: 

1. Select and recommend men for appren- 
tice positions which are available. 

2. Endeavor to have every possible posi- 
tion created for an apprentice. 

38. Consult with universities on courses of 
study for those preparing for this field. 

4. Promote the establishment of scholar- 
ships for this apprentice work in cities where 
there are not sufficient funds or where appro- 
priations for such services cannot be had. 

5. Develop a system of rating the profi- 
ciency of apprentices by which they may be 
judged eligible to undertake the duties and 
responsibilities of a position as city manager, 
and the size position of they may first assume, 

It appears to be a foregone conclusion that 
the apprentice would not be eligible for a 
position as assistant city manager at the 
start; also, the administrative organization of 
many cities might not permit such a position 
at any time. 

The following services are suggested as 
coming within the scope of the duties of an 
apprentice: 

1. Research for the city manager and the 
department heads. 

2. Assistance with the compilation and 
publication of the annual report. 

3. Assistance with the formation and pub- 
lication of the budget. 

4. Assistance in all departments where 
emergencies demand extra help. (No service 
should be beneath the dignity of the appren- 
tice—even dog catcher, when there is a va- 
cancy.) 

5. Numerous jobs which may be performed 
by a utility man. 

Second, Charter Improvement. Classed un- 
der the heading of City Manager Government, 
are many city organizations working under 
hybrid charters, and loosely drawn and mea- 
gerly thought out clauses. A good charter is 
one of the prime necessities of good govern- 
ment. 

We have seen otherwise good administra- 
tions fail because of illogical charter provi- 
sions, for example, some charters provide for 
all members of the council to be elected at the 
same time, allowing possible change in per- 
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sonnel over night. This certainly does not 
augur for continuous thought and continuity 
of policies. 

Again we have seen manager governments 
set up under an ordinance, which ordinance 
of course can be amended or rescinded at the 
will of the council, without reference to the 
will of the people. A charter to be effective 
must be stable. 

Or on the other hand we have seen char- 
ters containing provisions so restricting and 
so limiting that the work of administration 
is seriously hampered thereby. 

Attention is also called to the fact that 
large governing bodies out of proportion to 
the size of the cities have generally proved 
unwieldy and have tended to hamper the ef- 
fective dispatch of city business. 


The managers are looked upon as specialists 
in the field, and they should properly take a 
leading part in the development and evolution 
of local governmnet. This association and 
the members of it should continuously give 
thought and expression through the council 
to the advancement of these provisions. In 
the high periods, when the administrations are 
popular, needed charter changes should be ad- 
vised, and the council asked to propose and 
submit them for popular approval. 


We cannot, we must not sit idly by, putting 
into practice other people’s thoughts only, if 
the governments are going to advance as con- 
ditions change. 

So we are suggesting, as a new service, 
clearer, more concise, more active thought as 
to the framework of government. 

Third, Study of Civil Service, how it works 
and its applicability to various conditions. 

I think there are a great many mana- 
gers, perhaps, that are unacquainted and 
a great many that are unfamiliar with or to 
civil service rules. The fact remains that we 
must meet those conditions in a great many in- 
stances, especially in the larger cities, and in a 
study on the part of the convention or an ap- 
propriate committee of civil service should be 
a new service to be undertaken at this time. . 

President Koiner: Gentlemen, you have heard 
the report of the New Services committee, 
which is a new committee. What is your 
pleasure? A motion to adopt the report is 
in order, together with thanks of the body for 
this service. 


Mr. Locke: I move that it be referred to the 
Executive Committee for its report. 
The motion was seconded. 


President Koiner: Do you wish to retain this 
committee, or leave it to the new president 
to appoint a new committee on New Services. 

Mr. Locke: I would say appoint a new com- 
mittee. 

The motion was carried. 


President Koiner: The next report is that of 
the Emblem Committee, to be presented by 
Mr. George W. Thompson, city manager of 
Westmount, chairman of the committee. 


Mr. Thompson: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen 
of the Association: As chairman of the com- 
mittee to secure a suitable emblem for our 
association, I beg to submit this report. The 
other members of the committee are Mr. Bot- 
torff, of Sacramento, Calif., and General J. P. 
Jervey, of Portsmouth, Va. 


A request was made to our members through 
our magazine to send in suggestions for an 
emblem, but, unfortunately, I received only 
one sketch. I therefore got busy and inter- 
ested Mr. Richard Hemsley, a prominent 
jeweler and one of our citizens, who has made 
an exhaustive study of heraldry. We devel- 
oped three sketches which I submit, together 
with the sketch received from our secretary. 
These are numbered one to four. 

These sketches were passed on to the other 
members of the committee and sketch two 
was selected as their choice. My choice, how- 
ever, was number three. 


Since submitting these sketches to the com- 
mittee I have enlarged on sketch number three, 
but owing to the distance between the mem- 
bers I have not had time to submit the new 
sketch to them. My choice would be the re- 
vised sketch number three. 

Sketch number one is a five-sided shield 
with the name of the association on the border 
surrounding the shield. On the upper portion 
of the shield is a sketch of a typical city and 
on the lower portion on a ribbon are the words 
“Efficiency with Economy.” Surmounting the 
whole is the mural crown representing a city. 


Sketch number two is a plain shield with 
the name of the association on it, and under 
the shield on the ribbon are the words “Effi- 
cienty with Economy,” and surmounting the 
whole is a mural crown. 

Sketch number three is a round shield with 
a map of the world on it, denoting the inter- 
national nature of the association. On the 
border is the name of the association, and the 
whole is surmounted by a mural crown. 

Sketch number four, submitted by our Sec- 
retary, Mr. Stutz, is a shield and gavel with 
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the name of the association surrounding the 
shield. 

Revised sketch number three is the same 
as sketch number three, but with the addition 
of the ribbon below the shield, with the words 
“Efficiency with Economy.” 

It has been suggested that instead of the 
words “Efficiency with Economy” we might 
use the words “Efficient Public Service.” 

We have much pleasure in submitting the 
above for your consideration. 

President Koiner: The disposition in regard 
to this report, I believe, unless it is the 
pleasure of the association to act otherwise, 
would be to refer it to the Executive Com- 
mittee, discharging the committee with the 
thanks of the association. I believe that would 
be the easiest and best way to handle, unless 
you object to that. 

Mr. R. W. Rigsby: I so move. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Rigsby: I move an opportunity be given 
to the members to see the sketches here, and 
that the Executive Committee submit an ad- 
visory expression of opinion regarding the 
emblems at our final business meeting. 

President Koiner: At the time opportunity is 
given for voting, the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee will accompany the no- 
tice. 

The next report is that of the Membership 
Committee, to be presented by Mr. Clarence 
E. Ridley, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mr. Ridley: Mr. President, Ladies, and Gen- 
tlemen: It was impossible for the Member- 
ship Committee to call a meeting of the mem- 
bership of this committee, as represented by 
one from each state in the union. Conse- 
quently, this must be the report of the chair- 
man only. 

This is a new committee appointed by the 
president after the convention in Montreal. 
Its purpose was to enlist in the membership 
of this association everyone who is qualified 
for membership. And another purpose was 
to increase the circulation of the City Man- 
ager Magazine in the respective states. 

As to what has been done along that line, 
I submit briefly here a few statistics. -One 
year ago there were 336 city manager cities. 
Today there are 356. I heard the figure 358 
given this morning, but I think it is approx- 
imately 356. The figures vary from week to 
week. That is an increase of twenty city 
manager cities. 

The increase in active and associate mem- 
bers in the association was forty-two. There 
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was an increase of fifty-five in the subscrib- 
ing members, and an increase in the circula- 
tion of the magazine (that is, outside the 
membership of the association), of 129. It 
indicates that while a year ago we had only 
63 per cent of the city managers as members 
of this association, now we have 74 per cent, 

These figures are not very gratifying to me, 
We had some very good’men who worked hard 
in different states. Then we had others who 
worked about the same way the chairman did, 
I fear, and as a result it is not very gratify- 
ing, if we count the results in figures and sta- 
tistics. 

Some Good Services Rendered 

Yet, when we note the increase in city 
manager cities and then note the increase in 
the membership and the circulation of the 
magazine, there is cause, perhaps, to feel some 
little good has been accomplished. 

It is very disappointing to me to know that 
one year ago sixty-one libraries in the United 
States took the magazine. Now there are 
only seventy-nine libraries taking it. After 
one year of more or less concentrated effort, 
there is an increase of only eighteen. I would 
suggest that this convention, before it ad- 
journs, give serious consideration to the ex- 
tent we want to go, as a city managers’ as- 
sociation, in attempting to increase the circu- 
lation of the city managers’ magazine. There 
is a question there as to whether we want to 
go to the extent of placing ourselves in a 
position to be charged as propagandists. 

We Should Be Concerned With Quality 

I don’t think we need to fear the slowness 
with which the membership grows or the 
slowness of the circulation of the magazine. 
We are more concerned with a solid, steady, 
substantial growth than we are in a mush- 
room growth, and I would suggest, therefore, 
by way of recommendation, that the conven- 
tion, before it adjourns, give serious consid- 
eration to that proposition, as to just how 
far we should go as members in encouraging 
or propagandizing the circulation of the maga- 
zine. 

Of course, it goes without saying that every 
city manager should be a member of the as- 
sociation, and should attend, in so far as is 
possible, the conventions and contribute to 
City Manager Magazine. He owes that to 
the profession, and the association has a value 
received to give him in return. 

That is all, Mr. President and gentlemen, 
I have by way of a report. 
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President Koiner: You have heard this re- 
port. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Harrison G. Otis (Clarksburg, W. Va.): 
I move it be accepted. 

President Koiner: With thanks, and the dis- 
charge of the committee? 

Mr. Otis: Yes. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

President Koiner: In regard to the emblem, 
the Secretary suggests that it would be a 
good plan to put the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee on exhibition, and let 
each member make up his mind, and then the 
last afternoon vote on it. It will be adopted 
this way unless you decide to do otherwise. 

Mr. Clarence E. Ridley will please come 
forward and take the gavel. Just before Mr. 
Ridley takes the chair, we will announce the 
appointmentment of committees. 

Secretary Stutz: The President has in- 
structed me to announce as chairman of the 
Auditing Committee Mr. C. A. Bingham. The 
other members are Mr. Richard Biehl] and Mr. 


Cc. W. Ham. 
Resolutions Committee: Mr. H. G. Otis, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., chairman; Mr. C. E. 


Douglas, Dubuque, Iowa; Mr. G. W. Thompson, 
Westmount, Quebec. 


MANAGERIAL 


Nominating Committee: Mr. O. E. Carr, ° 
Fort Worth, Texas, chairman; Mr. C. M. Os- 
born, Kenosha, Wis.; Mr. E. C. Elliott, Wich- 
ita, Kan. 

Time and Place Committee: Mr. A. M. 
Wilson, Colorado Springs, Colo., chairman; 
Mr. R. W. Rigsby, Durham, N. C.; Mr. Charles 
Carran, East Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. W. A. 
Holt, New London, Conn.; Mr. J. H. Bender, 
Clayton, N. M.; Mr. M. J. Rutledge, Wood- 
stock, New Brunswick; Mr. H. H. Sherer, 
Glencoe, IIl. 


I might say I have some resolutions for the 
Resolutions Committee to consider, and the 
financial report will be available whenever 
they want it. I have a number of invitations 
for the Time and Place Committee 

Mr. Ridley took the chair. 


Chairman Ridley: We are assured of an ex- 
cellent program for the first afternoon of 
this convention. We have an excellent sub- 
ject, and it is to be handled by one whom we 
have looked forward to having with us for 
quite some time. I am glad to introduce to 
you Mr. John N. Edy, city manager of Berke- 
ley, California, who will talk on “Managerial 
Functions of a Manager.” 


FUNCTIONS OF A MANAGER 


Principal Paper: John N. Edy, City Manager, Berkeley, California 


Mr. President and Members of the Associa- 
tion: 
We are dealing 


a public business. 


with the manager of 
I think it is pertinent to 


ask these questions: What is public business? 


What is management? How does the city 
manager function, and what is the technique 
of management? It is of more than aca- 


demic interest, I 
tives of a 


think, to state the objec- 
government in broad terms. 
I put it up to three of the well-known pro- 
fessors in the field of political science and 
from the three replies have 
adopted this statement: 


city 


I received I 


Objective of a City Government 
To the end that men may live well, the ob- 
jective of a city government is, first, the 
effectual maintenance of public peace, health, 
and morals; second, the efficient prosecution 
of those public services and activities which 
reflect intelligent local opinion as to the de- 
mands of public welfare. 
Let us turn now to the practical aspects of 
the question and ascertain, if we can, the 
practical objective of the manager plan. 


The American City Magazine is publismng 
a number of letters under the title, “How 
the Manager Plan Is Working.” Thirty of 
these letters written by responsible officers 
of commercial and business organizations in 
city manager cities, have been published. I 
take it they reflect the business viewpoint. 
I was interested but not astonished to find, 
upon analyzing the statements, that the ac- 
complishments or attributes of the city man- 
ager plan that merited approval of and spe- 
cial comment by the several correspondents 
are as follows: 

(1) The elimination of politics; 17 cities. 

(2) Increased 
cities. 

(3) Economy of expenditures; 16 cities. 


efficiency of employees; 17 


(4) More miles of pavement; 15 cities. 

(5) Centralized administrative control; 9 
cities. 

(6) Reduction of tax rate; 9 cities. 

If the experience of these thirty cities and 


the reaction of these thirty business men are 
typical, and I believe they are, we may re- 
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. State our objective in practical terms as fol- 
lows: 

To eliminate politics, increase efficiency of 
performance and introduce economies of ad- 
ministration so that an approved program of 
public service and improvements may be pre- 
sented at a reasonable cost. 

The local interpretation of these two defi- 
nitions—the one ideal or theoretical, the other 
intensely practical—is found in the budget 
and work program of every modern progres- 
city. With proper allowance for dif- 
ference in city charters, and referring to just 


sive 


those activities with which the city manager 
is usually may say that the 
administrative or executive business of a city 


concerned, we 


includes: 
(1) Law enforcement. 
(2) Finance. 
(3) Ordinary work program. 
(4) Administrative policy 
(5) Personnel 


and organization. 
supervision. 

(6) General supervision. 

These divisions of the city manager’s work 
are too well known by you to require ampli- 
fication; but I should like to touch briefly on 
four of them. 

Law enforcement does not usually, I think, 
require a great deal of the personal time of 
certain condi- 


the manager, although under 


tions it may. The significant point as I view 
it, however, is that when the city manager is 
designated by charter as the chief law en- 
forcement officer of the city, he must give to 
the people his personal guarantee that the 
laws will be enforced, and also that they will 
be rigidly observed by every municipal em- 
ployee including himself. 

Financial “matters generally constitute the 
most exacting claim upon the city manager, 
who, in my opinion, is essentially a finance 
officer. The budget must be his personal effort 
when he lets go of it; budgetary control must 
be constantly and personally supervised; the 
purchasing policy must be his policy. 

You will note that in outlining the six 
subdivisions of administrative effort I  in- 
cluded the ordinary work program. That was 
deliberate because I believe that, except only 
in the field of public safety, the city manager 
should not promote or attempt to initiate 
extraordinary improvements. The introduc- 
tion of economies and proposals for better- 
ments in connection with prevailing essential 
services, enterprises or functions fall well 
within his sphere; but it is my conviction that 
the active promotion of so-called comprehen- 


sive programs is almost certain to lead to his 
embarrassment. 

I had about months ago to 
address a group of citizens in Berkeley, the 
Berkeley Realty Board, made up of fine, high- 
class, intelligent citizens, all good citizens, 
I am sure, and they are keen. If you don’t 
think so, just try to buy something from them 
at a price at which you think it should be 
sold. In order to introduce just a little nov- 


occasion two 
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elty into the program, I prepared a question- 
This questionnaire asked a number of 
Among them What pre- 
vailing function or service of the city govern- 


naire. 
questions. were: 
ment, in your opinion, should be abandoned? 
What prevailing function or service of the city 
government, in your opinion, is receiving too 
much emphasis? What function or service 
not now being performed by the city govern- 
ment do you think should be added to the 
municipal program? Then I asked, “What 
public improvement do you suggest for the 
city of Berkeley?” 

I asked for some constructive suggestions, 
leaving the field wide open. The question- 
naires were distributed during the luncheon 
and were gathered. While I was speaking, 
one of the men from the office put a dollar 
sign before all the suggestions. 
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In ten minutes, this bunch of good citizens 
who are awake to the possibilities of the 
community in which they live spent a million 
and a half dollars of the city’s money, and 
increased our tax rate just exactly 100 per 
cent. 


I bring that out, because I am sure it is 
the experience of all of you that a city man- 
ager can very often render his best service 
in blue-penciling a lot of the things proposed. 
He can, of course, use his judgment and dis- 
cretion in singling out from many proposals 
the things which are within the possibility 
of the financial program of the community. 

My last suggestion on these divisions of 
administrative effort relates to the matter of 
administrative policy, and is this: The city 
manager must himself establish the standard 
of service and performance to be rendered 
by the departments subordinate to him. 

What Constitutes Management 

Here again’ I am on ground familiar to you 
all. But I want to suggest a statement of 
the elements of management that has always 
appealed to me. 

The elements of management are: analysis, 
planning and financing, organization, person- 
nel administration, supervision. You observe 
how simple and orderly this definition is, 
and how it fits into the job of the city man- 
ager. 


How Does the Manager Manage? 


We could stay here all day answering that 
question. And because I think the subject wor- 
thy of serious consideration; because I desire to 
capitalize my own experiences, I shall conclude 
with a statement of eleven rules, the observ- 
ance of which has proved personally helpful. 
You will add to or combine them as your 
experience dictates; and I reserve the right 
to do likewise as the years bring me new 
vision. 

I have as Rule one the rule of definite under- 
standing between city council, city manager, 
the chief officials, or department heads, and 
employees, as to where administration be- 
gins as far as the council is concerned and 
where legislation leaves off, where the im- 
mediate supervision of the city manager will 
begin and end and where the department 
heads will take up the burden and carry it, 
what the contacts are likely to be between the 
city manager and department heads and em- 
ployees, the duties of all concerned in the 
big project. If that thing can be analyzed 
and put down on paper, even scratch paper, 


and set aside in the desk of the city manager 
and if everybody can understand it, I think 
the enterprise will get under way with much 
less danger of friction. 


In my own case, the first thing I did was 
to gather around the table with the council 
and find out how they interpreted the obliga- 
tion of the city manager. We didn’t agree 
on some of our interpretations, but we 
thrashed them out and settled them, and not 
once since that time has the question been 
raised as to whether a certain matter was 
legislative or administrative. 


The second rule is the rule of competent 
assistants. Those of us who have had some 
business or public service experience, whether 
it be as city manager or not, know it is use- 
less to attempt substantial accomplishment 
with assistants who are not competent. 

My thought in that connection is that while 
we want the most competent and best trained 
judgment we can get as city managers, we 
can never permit the expert judgment to spend 
the public’s money. There is not enough 
money in the whole San Francisco Bay re- 
gion to finance the public services there would 
be if the trained and competent department 
heads in the city of Berkeley were permitted 
to exhaust all the possibilities of those public 
services. 

The third rule, thinking again of the city 
manager as an individual, is the rule of ade- 
quate equipment. I think it must be estab- 
lished definitely that before a man starts to 
work he must have proper equipment in the 
way of office quarters, in the way of trans- 
portation, communication, and whatever ser- 
vice is needed for him to work in a whole- 
some way and to concentrate thoroughly. I 
know of some city managers in California 
who are not equipped to do a job that is repre- 
sented by a city with the dignity with which 
it should be done. 

Rule four is that of delegation of work 
and written instructions, which prompts me 
to say that which you all know, namely, in 
prosecuting his program the city manager 
must, of course, accept work from someone 
else which is not up to the standard which 
he would like or not up to the value of the 
work which he himself would have turned 
out had he had the time to do it. 


Rule five is the rule of uniform procedure, 
the idea being the use of printed forms, reg- 
ular reports, pre-determined flow of business. 
Everything which can very well be made a 
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routine matter leaves just that much more 
time for the new items of business that claim 
the city manager’s attention. 

Rule six is the policy of follow-ups, what 
we are going to single out of all the artifi- 
cialities with which we are surrounded in 
order to make a job of municipal management. 
If I were to single out the things of most 
value in accomplishing things, I would single 
out that policy or rule of definitely following 
up everything that is started. It is my opi- 
nion and my practice that nothing that passes 
over the city manager’s desk at any time 
should ever be forgotten or lost until it is 
finished. That does not mean the city man- 
ager must do it himself. It does mean, how- 
ever, it must be somebody’s job to do it. 

The next rule, number seven, is the rule 
of accessibility to the public and employees. 
We all have the open door policy of meeting 
the public not at any time between eight and 
five, but at certain times when people can 
come to the office of the city manager. In 
general, however, I think we are sometimes 
prone to forget (I am not going to say this 
is a fact; I am stating it as my opinion) 
that the first obligation of the city manager 
is to maintain prevailing functions and pre- 
vailing services. That means even at a con- 
siderable inconvenience to himself, at a consid- 
erable disadvantage to himself. He must 
make way for appointments with chief offi- 
cials or department heads when the whole 
work of the organization depends on that 
contact with that department wants to ef 
fect. 

The eighth rule is administrative respon- 
sibility, and by that I mean, again, that which 
is familiar to all of you. In the final analysis, 
try as hard as you will to avoid it, the time 
comes when the city manager himself must 
assume responsibility or must clean up a 
mess, decide a question or do a piece of 
business that perhaps one other person or 
perhaps half a dozen other people ought to 
have done but who have not done it. It is 
not an answer to the question to explain, of 
course, to the public that this is a police job, a 
street job, a park job. The public is inter- 
ested in having it done, and if that involves 
a considerable expenditure of time in going 
into detail, which is not at all to the liking 
of the city manager, of course, that must 
be done. 

I have always been interested in reading 
those stories about the business executive 
which give you to understand that a man in 


charge of the administration of any project 
must never permit himself to be engrossed 
in detail. I have never seen a man, and I 
have endeavored to meet many men success- 
ful in business, who would not admit that at 
some time it was necessary for him to get 
down and find out what was at the bottom 
of the very difficulty facing him. 

My ninth suggestion is that of impersonal 
interest. I think it should be axiomatic that 
a city manager would have no personal in- 
terest in anything that happens in the com- 
munity in the way of official occurrences. 
If he can maintain that impersonal attitude, 
he will very often avoid controversy and per- 
sonal issue. 

There are only two more of these so-called 


rules that I am suggesting now, merely to 


have them in shape to talk about if we care 
to. The tenth is the rule of administrative 
example and right conduct. 

The eleventh rule is that of constant vigil- 
ance, which is merely another way of saying 
that the city manager’s job is never done, that 
he can never be absolutely sure that every- 
body is going to do everytihng expected of 
him. 

Now, in regard to the tenth rule, adminis- 
trative example and right conduct, it should 
not be necessary, of course, to suggest to a 
group of city managers that the example 
they set in the way of industry, in the way 
of punctuality, is very likely to be picked up 
and followed by everyone in the organiza- 
tion. I think if the city manager expects the 
employees and department heads to respect 
authority he must, in turn, respect the au- 
thority of those superior to him. If he ex- 
pects the employees and department heads to 
spend a considerable part of their own free 
time along the direction of self-improvement, 
he must show he is also doing everything he 
can to improve himself and render himself 
more able to do a high-class job of manage- 
ment. In other words, if the city manager 
himself exemplifies that which he demands of 
all his employees, a clean municipal service 
in the way of fairness and good contact, the 
chances are ten to one it will be easier for 
him to secure from these employees the de- 
gree of service that he is expcting. 


Chairman Ridley: I believe we are agreed 
that Mr. Edy in a few minutes here has 
submitted enough good material for our con- 
sideration that we might very profitably take 
up the entire convention in discussing this 
most excellent paper. 
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This paper is to be discussed by George 
Garrett, formér city manager of Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado, after which we want a free dis- 


cussion by anyone who feels moved to discuss 
these fine points of interest which have been 
so well brought out by Mr. Edy in this paper. 


FIRST DISCUSSION 
By George Garrett, Grand Junction, Colorado 


Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen: 
As I did not know until a few minutes ago 
what Mr. Edy would have to say on this 
subject, which is a very broad one, I feel 
that I am somewhat like the colored parson 
who, when he called to see a white parson 
one day, found him busily engaged in writing 
a manuscript. Upon being asked what he was 
writing, the white parson replied that he was 
writing his Sunday morning sermon. The 
colored parson then said, “I don’t think it’s 
a good policy to write your sermons, because 
the devil can look over your shoulder and 
see what you are writing and then next Sun- 
day morning he will spoil the effect of your 
sermon upon the congregation. Now, I never 
write my sermons, and consequently, when 
I get up in the pulpit to preach neither the 
devil or myself knows what I am going to 


say. 


This is a very broad subject and Mr. Edy 
has covered it very well. I have made note 
of the principal points he brought out in his 
paper, and I find that he has classified his 
principal statements under eleven different 
heads, the first of which is “Definite Under- 
standing.” 

Now, that would mean a definite under- 
standing, not only of your duties and respon- 
sibilities as a city manager, but a definite 
understanding by the city manager and the 
members of the city council of the municipal 
policies, formulated primarily by the city 
council, and a definite understanding by all 
municipal officers and employees of the poli- 
cies laid down by the city manager for the 
conduct of all municipal activities. 

I have had five years’ experience as a city 
manager and some ten years’ experience as a 
municipal official and employee previous to 
that—eight of which were spent in the employ 
of the city of Portland, Oregon. During that 
time I have served under several councils 
and commissions. 

Speaking from these years of experience, I 
would say that it is very important that the 
city manager have a definite understanding 
of the municipal policies under which he is 
to administer the affairs of the city. How- 
ever, it has been my experience that a city 


council does not, at the beginning of its 
term of office at least, lay down a definite set 
of rules and regulations or a set of policies for 
the city manager to follow. Consequently, I 
think it behooves the manager to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the members of 
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his council as soon as possible after assuming 
his position, in order that he may determine, 
in his own mind, the policies that they would 
like to have him follow. 

The second subject was “Competent Assis- 
tants.” Well, of course it goes without 
saying that we should have competent assis- 
tants. But to have competent assistants we 
must pay reasonable salaries and wages. In 
the larger cities, you can pay good salaries 
and can secure, we might say, experts to take 
charge of the various departments. In the 
smaller cities where it is usually necessary 
to pay small salaries, the city manager will 
have to develop his chiefs of departments 
from local men available. Unless he himself 
has had a very comprehensive experience in 
municipal affairs and can personally super- 
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vise the work of a department, until such 
time as his newly appointed chief can be suf- 
ficiently trained to assume full control, he 
will be greatly handicapped. 

The third subject was “Adequate Equip- 
ment.” In order to secure the best results 
you must have adequate equipment as well as 
efficient and competent operators. Adequate 
equipment means the employment of suffi- 
cient equipment to accomplish a specific pur- 
pose. I would add that we should be very 
conservative in our selection and purchase of 
equipment to the end that we shall employ 
only such equipment for the various purposes 
and by the various departments as will secure 
the best possible results at the least possible 
cost. 

I remember, shortly after I assumed the 
position of city manager at Grand Junction, 
Colorado, I was informed that the main crit- 
icism of the previous administration which 
operated under the commission form of gov- 
ernment, was that they had spent annually 
large sums of money for the maintenance of 
the city streets but had produced no tangible 
results to show for the money spent. I found 
the equipment on hand for maintaining the 
streets was old and worn out. By making 
extensive repairs to the old equipment and 
the purchase of considerable new equipment, 
we were enabled, during the three-year pe- 
riod, to secure excellent results at a 20 per 
cent reduction in operating costs. 


The fourth subject was “Delegation of Work 
and Written Instructions.” If the manager 
has a loyal, well-trained and efficient organi- 
zation he will be enabled to delegate prac- 
tically all detail work to his subordinates and 
will thereby avail himself of more time in 
which to inspect the work being performed 
by the various deparmtents and forces, and 
in which to solve the larger problems con- 
fronting the administration, and in which to 
make plans for future work and improve- 
ments. 

The manager of the larger cities, on ac- 
count of being enabled to employ more highly 
trained subordinates, will be enabled to shift 
practically all detail work. But the manager 
of the small city, on account of the lack of 
such subordinates, will have to perform more 
or less detail work. It is for this reason that 
I say the manager of the small city has the 
hardest job and consequently should have 
had a broader and more varied experience in 
municipal affairs in order to be successful 
in his work. 


In my mind, it is very important that the 
city manager issue his instructions to the 
chiefs of departments in writing, thus avoid- 
ing all misunderstandings of instructions. He 
should use a follow-up system in which to 
file copies of such instructions to insure their 
execution in proper time. 

The fifth subject was “Uniform Procedure.” 
I believe every city manager should adopt 
rules of uniform procedure for performing the 
routine duties of each and every department, 
and then insist that such rules be consistently 
followed at all times. However the managers 
should always be receptive to suggestions 
from the chiefs of departments for improve- 
ment to such rules or methods. 

The sixth subject was “Follow-up.” “Fol- 
low-up” is the system by which we are en- 
abled to ascertain readily the present status 
of any project or endeavor from its incep- 
tion to its completion. By the use of follow- 
up systems, as well as progress reports and 
charts, the city manager is enabled to keep 
fully informed as to the present status of all 
municipal activities, and is enabled to say 
to an inquiring citizen, “Such is the present 
status of this project,” instead of saying “I 
will find out and let you know later.” The 
use of a follow-up system in handling com- 
plaints from citizens I have found to be quite 
effective in eliminating criticism. 

The seventh subject was “Accessibility to 
the Public and to Subordinates.” Your suc- 
cess as a city manager depends to a great 
extent upon the degree of your accessibility 
to the public and your subordinates. 

Accessibility 

To afford the greatest degree of accessi- 
bility to the public, the city manager should 
be very brief though courteous in his inter- 
views with the citizens who call to see him 
at his office during business hours, thereby 
enabling him to interview the greatest num- 
ber in the time allotted for such interviews 
and to conserve not only his own time, but 
the time of the citizens. 

In order to do this he must be very tactful 
in his methods, have a thorough knowledge 
of municipal affairs and local conditions, know 
the present status of all municipal activities, 
and be able to render quick decisions. He 


should also have the courage to say “no” and 
to stand by his decisions. He should not make 
promises which he knows he cannot fulfill, 
just as a means of getting rid of persistent 
citizens. He should also be impartial in his 
decisions, treating all citizens alike, regard- 
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less of their political or religious affiliations 
or their social standing. 

Likewise the manager should be accessible 
to his immediate subordinates at all times, 
instructing them to use the phone to present 
urgent matters for his consideration and de- 
cision in case he is engaged in an interview. 

During the time from May 17th to Novem- 
ber 6th of this year I travelled some 11,000 
miles in my automobile, having traversed the 
territory between Grand Junction, Colorado, 
and Los Angeles, California, the Pacific coast 
from Mexico to Vancouver, Canada, and the 
territory from Astoria, Oregon, to Cleveland, 
Ohio. During this extensive tour, I had the 
pleasure of visiting many city managers and of 
investigating municipal affairs in many of the 
principal cities along the way. 

I had the pleasure, on several occasions, 
of sitting in a city manager’s office for some 
considerable time before being granted the 
favor of an interview with his “royal high- 
ness.” It seemed to me that every caller 
who preceded me had very important and 
extensive business to discuss with the man- 
ager, judging from the length of time they 
were in his office. Such may have been the 
case, but I doubted it very much. I had 
plenty of time at my disposal, so I usually 
waited, but I noted that several persons, after 
having waited for quite a while, decided that 
it was a “long time between: interviews,” 
and then left the reception or “waiting room” 
with a look of disgust on their faces. Now 
evidently, the said managers believed that 
they were pursuing the right policy by vis- 
iting with each caller as long as they desired 
to visit with him. But to my mind, they were 
making a grievous mistake. I believe that 
brief, though courteous interviews, which al- 
lows the manager to see more people in the 
same length of time, and allows him to spend 
more time in the supervision of the various 
municipal activities. Make the manager more 
accessible to the public and we'll cause less 
criticism than long interviews and glad-hand 
receptions. 


In several of the larger cities I visited, and 
where I had to wait but a very short time be- 
fore being granted an interview with the city 
manager, I noted that a special clerk was sta- 
tioned at a desk near the main entrance to the 
city hall with the sign “Information” in large 
letters on the desk, and in one instance an ad- 
ditional sign stating “Register all complaints 
here” was in evidence. This service is a great 
aid in conserving the manager’s time. 


The average citizen when he has a complaint 
to make seems to think that he should make it 
to the city manager directly. But the major- 
ity of them would not attempt to see the man- 
ager personally if confronted by such signs be- 
fore reaching the manager’s office. Their 
complaints are recorded, or else they, the citi- 
zens, are referred to the proper departments 
and receive courteous treatment. Of course, 
if they have previously made a complaint, and 
its cause has not been removed, they will want 
to take the matter up with the city manager 
personally and will be justified in so doing. 


Administrative Responsibility 


The eighth subject was “Administrative Re- 


sponsibility.” I believe the following two 
statements from the City Managers’ Code of 
Ethics set forth fully the administrative re- 
sponsibility of the city manager. 


“Although the city manager is the hired 
employee of the council, he is hired for a pur- 
pose—to exercise his own judgment as an ex- 
ecutive in accomplishing the policies formu- 
lated by the council and, to attain success in 
his employment, he must decline to submit 
to dictation in matters for which the respon- 
sibility is solely his.” 

“Power justifies responsibility, and respon- 
sibility demands power, and a city manager 
who becomes impotent to inspire support 
should resign.” 


If a city manager is to make a success of 
his administration, he must necessarily have 
power requisite to his responsibility. He 
should not shirk responsibility but should wel- 
come it. 


He should not submit to dictation from the 
council or its individual members relative to 
the employment or discharge of his subordi- 
nates. Nor should he permit such dictation 
to his subordinates, relative to such matters, 
the methods of performing their duties, or of 
the performance of any special work. 


During my trip last summer, I met three 
managers who seemed to try to shift as much 
responsibility as possible to their city council. 
I believe the council, in the first place, may 
have been somewhat to blame for this ten- 
dency on the part of the city manager, as they 
had appointed separate Boards to administer 
the affairs of different functions of the city’s 
affairs instead of delegating such function to 
the city manager for his supervision. 

In one city where they had just taken over 
a water system from a private corporation, 
the manager had advised the city council to 
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appoint a Water Board to administer its af- 
fairs. It may be that the real reason for this 
manager’s recommendation was that he had 
had no previous experience in the operation of 
a water plant. However, to my mind, such 
action on the part of the manager was abso- 
lutely wrong. I believe that a city manager 
should be qualified to supervise the work of 
all departments of the city’s service and when 
he is hired with that understanding he should 
not shirk his responsibility. The ninth sub- 
ject was “Improved Interest.” “The city man- 
ager is the administrator for all the people, 
and in performing his duty should serve with- 
out discrimination.” In other words he should 
have no personal interest in any particular 
section of the city or in any “clique” or or- 
ganization as relating to municipal affairs. 
No doubt it is very difficult for the “local 
man,” who is appointed manager of his city 
to maintain an impersonal interest in the city’s 
affairs. It is hard to refuse a favor to an old 
friend even though you know it is not good 
policy to grant it. However, if the manager is 
firm in his stand on his policy of impartial 
treatment to all citizens, he will retain the 
friendship of his sincere friends and the re- 
spect of the vast majority of the citizens. 
“A city manager will be known by his 
works, many of which may outlast him, and 
regardless of personal popularity or unpopu- 
larity, he should not curry favor or temporize 
but should in a far-sighted way aim to benefit 
the community of today and of posterity.” 


Law Enforcement 


The tenth subject was “Administrative Ex- 
ample and Right Conduct.” There is no ques- 
tion in my mind as to the advisability of the 
city manager setting an example for the ob- 
servance of the laws and ordinances of the 
city. If he does not do so it will not be long 
before the members of his police force become 
lax in the enforcement of such laws and or- 
dinances as the manager does not observe. 
Therefore, the manager should not expect to 
have laws enforced on others which he does not 
observe himself. 

During my extensive tour this year I was 
not arrested once and was only stopped on two 
occasions by traffic officers for having violated 
minor traffic regulations. I tried to observe 
the traffic regulations of the various cities 
which I visited, but as such regulations varied 
in the various cities, it was no easy task. 

However, in driving on the county or State 
highways, where the speed limit was thirty- 
five miles per hour, I noticed that most cars 


traveled at the rate of forty-five miles per 
hour, especially in the sparsely settled dis- 
tricts. When I first started out on my tour, 
I tried to observe the thirty-five mile limit, 
but after permitting a good many other cars 
to pass me while I was traveling at that rate, 
I decided to follow the prevailing custom and 
thereafter traveled considerably faster. 

I believe it is not the strict letter of the law, 
but custom which governs the actions of most 
people, most of the time. Some of our laws 
and ordinances may be archaic and imprac- 
tical and we do not attempt to enforce them. 
However, I believe such laws and ordinances 
should be repealed, and only such laws and or- 
dinances adopted as are sane and practical of 
enforcement. 

As I stated in one of the first public meet- 
ings I attended in Grand Junction, “If the 
city manager attempted to enforce all of the 
ordinances on the city books, he would soon be 
given a ride out of town on a rail.” I believe 
we should use our judgment in what ordin- 
ances we enforce until such time as we can 
have the archaic and impractical ones repealed 
or amended. 

Considering another phase of this subject, 
I might state that I believe the city manager 
has no right to expect his subordinates to be 
courteous to the public, dignified in their con- 
duct or efficient and interested in their work 
unless he, himself, sets the example.. 

The eleventh and last subject was “Con- 
stant Vigilance.” Some of the city managers 
present, who have had quite a little trouble 
with certain members of their city council 
or with politicians in their respective cities, 
know exactly what that means, in one sense 
of the word at least. That you must be con- 
stantly on the alert, being prepared to give 
satisfactory explanations of past actions and 
proposed plans for future action. You should 
have data on all phases of municipal activ- 
ities readily available for use when called 
upon to make such explanations. 

Constant vigilance, to my mind, means 
that the city manager is on the job all of 
the time, that he is constantly investigating 
the methods used and results obtained by the 
various departments, the progress of all pub- 
lic improvements, and while so doing is con- 
sidering plans for improvements in such meth- 
ods and work. 

There are several of the managers present 
with whom I discussed some of these sub- 
jects last summer and again since coming to 
this convention. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Chairman Ridley: We are glad to have 
these comments regarding this important sub- 
ject, and now, as Mr. Garrett has said, we 
want a free and open forum here for a few 
minutes. Let us have the benefit of the ex- 
perience of some of the older men in the pro- 
fession. They should feel free to give advice 
or start a discussion. I am certain many of 
the important points that have been sug- 
gested here give us plenty of food for dis- 
cussion for perhaps half an hour, and that 
will leave us plenty of time for the balance 
of the program. 

Mr. I. C. Brower (Lima, Ohio): I would 
like to ask Mr. Edy where he draws the line 
in the manager’s promoting public improve- 
ment, just how close he draws that line in 
his functions as a manager. It is a well- 
known {fact that cities pay the top-notch 
prices for their improvements, inasmuch as 
it is almost impossible to have those improve- 
ments made which come under special assess- 
ments except at a time when they can suit 
the citizens. That means high material and 
high prices. Just where do you draw the 
line ? 

Mr. Edy: Do you mean the kind of im- 
provements I would be willing to promote? 

I tried to point this out: that a city man- 
ager is justified at all times in aggressively 
and very definitely promoting a movement 
which contributes to the safety or morals of 
the community. I am thinking of some pro- 
jects we have under way, some involving 
rather a considerable expenditure, traffic regu- 
lations, fire and police alarm systems, and 
things of a general nature, also in connec- 
tion with utility enterprises, anything that 
will continue or increase the efficiency. 

I think it is part of that man’s job to pro- 
mote, for instance, garbage disposal methods. 
Two years ago I promoted such a policy, 
which meant spending some money but it 
also meant saving considerable money. The 
matter was held as a referendum ordinance 
and was acted upon through an election under 
the council’s authority. I debated the matter 
over the city. I was very active in promoting 
that thing. 

If I see a street which is not paved as well 
as it should be, and see the maintenance costs 
are growing, I unhestitatingly go to the coun- 
cil to say it is good business for the com- 
munity to build a new pavement and I try 
to tell why. 


I think each man has to make the decision 
for himself, and he will reflect what he ab- 
sorbs of the atmosphere or temperament of 
the community. On the other hand, I would 
not inadvertently promote the expenditure of 
half a million dollars for an auditorium, al- 
though I personally thought a new auditorium 
would be fine. 

I am not promoting the expenditure of some 
$200,000 or $300,000 for an acquisition plan 
in connection with the improvement of a 
large parking plan which was proposed for 
a water front park, and which would be fine 
if the city could afford it. But it is a matter 
of indifference to me, and I assume it is out- 
side of my sphere to promote it. 

If those examples answer your question, 
that is, in general, the way I try to analyze 
the question. 

Chairman Ridley: Has any one else any 
questions on this subject? I believe this is 
one of the most important points and that we 
could well devote considerable time to it. I 
know it has been discussed in the city man- 
agers’ meetings ever since I have been at- 
tending them, and I believe more meat has 
been brought out in the short discussion we 
have had this afternoon than we have ever 
had brought out before. If there is any one 
here who does not agree with Mr. Edy in 
his position, it would be well for him to give 
his viewpoint and the reason for it. 

Mr. W. A. Holt (New London, Conn.): May 
I ask in regard to the matter of zoning, which 
is one in which we are all interested and one 
which is being taken up more and more, es- 
pecially in city manager cities, if Mr. Edy 
would consider that the adoption of zoning 
ordinances and possibly suggestions to the 
administration would be a thing that should 
be promoted quite vigorously by the manager, 
or whether that would be a matter that could 
be better taken care of either by the board 
that should exist in the city to take care of 
that matter or by the influence and suggestion 
and advice of civic bodies that would be very 
definitely and positively interested in it. 

Chairman Ridley: Mr. Holt has asked Mr. 
Edy for his opinion regarding the city man- 
ager’s attitude toward zoning in a city, 
whether Mr. Edy would suggest that be in- 
cluded as a function of the city manager and 
one which he could get out and sponsor. 


Mr. Edy: I found an established zoning 
practice in Berkeley when I went there, but 
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my attitude toward the establishment of a 
practice, if this had not prevailed previously 
and it had been put up to me to promote or 
let alone would probably be along the line 
that I persistently refuse to become involved 
in zoning matters of any kind. 

It is possible that the situation in the city 
would be so bad that the city manager, be- 
cause of his advanced information, his knowl- 
edge and his interest, would know that zoning 
would straighten out a lot of entanglements. 
If I felt that way, I would whisper it to the 
mayor and the council, and I would not let 
anybody else know what I thought about it. 

Chairman Ridley: There are those mana- 
gers who feel, because of their training and 
experience, that they are thinking perhaps 
a little bit ahead of the ordinary run of 
thinking in the city, that is in the way of 
improvements and that they should pioneer, 
to a certain extent, in regard to matters of 
a general nature, and then there are those 
who go to the other extreme and think no 
matter how urgent an improvement may be in 
a city, if the people don’t want it, it should 
not be given to them. They feel their job 
is to give the people what they want in as 
efficient and cheap a manner as they can give 
it to them. 


Mr. Edy, it seéms to me, has got on to 
some middle ground that it is pretty safe to 
stay on. I should say, following up his line 
of thought, that if there were certain sections 
of the city which did not have sewers and 
typhoid fever was prevalent in that section, 
the city manager should not hesitate for a 
minute to take off his coat, if necessary, and 
get out to work for a bond issue which meant 
eliminating that hazard. On the other hand, 
if the sewerage program was more or less of 
a real estate promotion scheme by real estate 
men in a certain section of the city who 
wanted the city to get behind the bond issue, 
he should stay where he belongs. Are there 
any other ideas on this important phase of 
Mr. Edy’s talk? We have more time if any 
one wishes to discuss the subject. 


Mr. C. M. Osborn (Kenosha, Wis.): In re- 
gard to the matter of competent assistants, 
the manager, I think, is confronted, in taking 
a job, with a good many employees who are 
then employed in the city hall. I would like 
to have Mr. Edy state just a little further 
as to what his policy would be in placing com- 
petent assistants, where he is confronted with 
the fact that he has a group of opposing as- 
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sistants in the city hall. Would he keep them 
or fire them, or what would he do? 

Chairman Ridley: Mr. Osborn brought up 
the point of appointing the assistants, what 
should be the position of the manager. In 
coming into a town, what should be his atti- 
tude toward the employees already in the 
city hall. Perchance there were some who 
served for ten or fifteen years who might 
not be as competent as the manager would 
like to have them, yet he could not ignore 
the fact that the man had served well or the 
best he knew how to serve. What would be 
the attitude of the manager in a case like 
that? It is a very good question. 

Mr. Edy: I can only answer from my own 
experience. You gentlemen know that I come 
here today as amateur city manager with less 
than five years of managerial experience be- 
hind me, but with some eighteen years of pub- 
lic service experience and some administra- 
tive experience in some other branches of 
public service, all of which go to make up 
one’s experience. 

I went to Berkeley in July, 1923, and found 
a growing organization, and I asked for only 
one man’s resignation immediately, the man 
who had been secretary to the mayor. I ap- 
pointed a man whom I knew was 100% for 
me. He was competent and honest. He was 
conscientious, but he had never worked for 
the public before. He had had a fine, broad 
experience in business, in rather a big busi- 
ness too. Then I think I made no other change 
in the municipal service for perhaps three 
months. I told all the employees I much pre- 
ferred to have them there than to have them 
away, because I knew the new plan of govern- 
ment would go over with the people much 
easier and much more willingly if we didn’t 
have this tearing asunder which often takes 
place. At the same time, during the first 
year, I changed about three-quarters of the 
chief officials, I would say seven out of ten 
or eleven different department heads, and that 
was done gradually as I convinced myself 
that they were not rendering the service the 
department justified. 

There are now on the payroll of the city 
of Berkeley more than half, I should say, of 
the people who were there when | went there, 
and many who have gone have resigned. 

Answering Mr. Osborn’s question definitely, 
I would think a city manager would belittle 
the principles of city manager government 
if he immediately turned everything upside 
down, and I think he would belittle these 
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principles if he didn’t make a change when 
he saw a change ought to be made. 

Whether he can get a man at the time he 
needs one is another thing. For a year and 
one-half I have been looking for a man to 
put into one of our departments as a deputy 
with the very definite understanding between 
the present department head and me that 
just as soon as I can do that and just as soon 
as this deputy can become trained, he is going 
to succeed the present department head, and 
the present department head is trying to help 
me to find some one. That is a strange under- 
standing, but I know he is not doing the job 
as it ought to be done. You will agree with me 
that it is not easy to replace him, but I hope 
some day to find some one. 

Promoting Improvements 

Mr. Walter A. Richards (Columbus, Ga.): 
I must say I can’t agree with Mr. Edy on 
the question of the manager advocating im- 
provements. Take, for example, the question 
of city planning. When I went to Columbus, 
there was a rapidly growing community with 
a splendid start, but the growth had become 
conglomerate and was spreading all over the 
map. I couldn’t get the commission to be- 
come sufficiently interested in the question of 
planning. I gave them all the data I could 
accumulate, but they didn’t see the importance 
of it. Finally, after a year and one-half of 
work, we did organize a planning board, and 
now we have an effective city plan. 

I say that a manager has a much better 
perspective of the community and the im- 
provements that are necessary, and I think 
that is probably one of the most important 
functions, to keep before the council a pro- 
gram. 

We had a bond issue of $900,000 about a 
year and one-half ago. I happened at that 
time to be opposed to any bond issue on ac- 
count of our finances, but they insisted that 
we go ahead with it, and probably a ma- 
jority of the commission felt the most press- 
ing need was paving. The city was less than 
50% sewered, and I saw the necessity of put- 
ting down the sewer before further paving 
was done. I had to disagree with them, or 
at least argue with them a great deal before 
they were convinced the logical thing was to 
switch the largest amount of money toward 
the sewerage program and let the paving go 
until later. So I think the manager must 
decide upon his idea of a program of im- 
provements and try to carry it through. 

Mr. Locke: May I inquire of Mr. Edy 


whether in his situation he was confronted 
with a rigid civil service code, and, if so, 
how he proceeded to make his change effec- 
tive? 

Mr. Edy: I can’t answer that question, be- 
cause we have no civil service system. I am 
not unfriendly to civil service, but I can’t 
conceive of being on a job where I wanted to 
fire a man and couldn’t. I don’t know how I 
would perform under those circumstances. 

Mr. Eugene Masters (St. Augustine, Fla.): 
The finding of men for departments has been 
very well handled by Mr. Edy. It has been 
my privilege to serve eight years as city 
manager in the city where I am now located, 
and during that time I changed the head of 
one department. 

When I went there, I immediately as- 
sembled the heads of departments in confer- 
ence and told them as long as they worked, 
kept sober, and earned their money they would 
be allowed to stay on the job, but if they 
didn’t do this they would lose their jobs. I 
have not had any trouble except with one 
person. He seemed to think he had to act 
on everything in an advisory capacity. I 
took him to task for it. He was aggravated 
about every little thing. One day I called him 
in and said, “The time has come for you to 
leave this position.” 

He said, “You know the people want me 
to hold my job.” 

I said, “I expect they do, but I don’t want 
you to hold the job.” 

“Well, what are you going to do.” 

I said, “I shall be glad to receive your 
resignation.” 

He said, “I don’t intend to resign.” 

I said, “I anticipated that, and here is your 
removal.” 

He said, “I am going out and will bring in 
a petition from the people of St. Augustine.” 

I said, “When you do, that petition will go 
into thé wastebasket under this table.” 

I fired him, and I have not heard a word 
from him since that day. My experience has 
taught me that men will work with you if 
you work with them. You take a personal 
interest in the heads of your departments, 
a personal interest in the men under them and 
their families, if you want to go that far, 
and you will find the most loyal support in 
the world. 

A short time ago, just after the completion 
of the most wonderful electrical plant in St. 
Augustine, a fire started to destroy it. The 
contractor was about to turn it over to the 
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owner. I am relating this incident to show 
how co-operation and good-will will work. 
The fire department responded promptly. I 
got there fifteen minutes after the alarm had 
been turned in. I live one mile away. When 
I reached the scene of the fire, there were 
three streams of water on the building. Every 
corner was guarded by one or more police. 
The crowd was held back, and in a short time 
the fire was under control. The saving of 
the plant was worth about $350,000. 

The next morning the manager came to my 
office and said, “Mr. Masters, I want to do 
something for the fire department. What do 
they need?” 

I said, “They need money. They are the 
most underpaid men when you think of the 
service they render to life.” 

He said, “All right,” and he came back with 
a check of twenty-five dollars for every man 
in the department. He said, “We are not 
unaware that the police department rendered 
like service, and we wish to entertain them 
at a dinner at any hotel they will name in St. 
Augustine.” 

I cite this for the reason, as stated by Mr. 
Edy, if we will be loyal to the heads of our 
departments and, through them, make the 
men under them loyal to them, in turn we 
will have that same loyalty displayed toward 
us, and in that way we can render a service 
to our community which, God knows, we can’t 
render in any other way in the world. We 
must treat them like human beings and ex- 
pect them to treat us in like manner. 

Chairman Ridley: Mr. Masters has given 
us a very interesting sidelight on the removal 
of heads of departments. Here is a man who 
has served as city manager for eight years 
and who found it necessary to remove, during 
that time, the head of only one department. 
Of course, the other plan of government was 
not satisfactory, or they would not have 
changed to the city manager form of govern- 
ment. 


It indicates that you can take the same 
machine and produce results if you have a 
captain who is capable of taking charge of the 
ship. But that doesn’t differ from Mr. Edy’s 
point of view. He pointed out that it is to 
the city manager’s interest, in case he finds 
the men in office are capable and loyal, to 
keep them there. Led by the opposing fac- 
tors in connection with attempts to change 
to the city manager form of government, 
there is oft-times a smoke screen thrown be- 


fore the old employees that when the city 
manager comes in the first thing he will do 
will be to sweep the city hall clean. His very 
life depends on keeping men that know some- 
thing about the city. He can’t hope to know 
much about the city when he first comes in 
and Mr. Edy has pointed out that in Berkeley 
he kept the men until he was satisfied that 
they were not satisfactory and loyal, and as 
he found out they were not loyal he considered 
it his duty as the chief administrative officer 
of the city to remove them. Apparently that 
was just a different condition than Mr. Mas- 
ters found at St. Augustine. 

No one has discussed the point regarding 
the experience Mr. Edy had before these hard- 
headed business men when he asked them 
what function or activity of the city was now 
being rendered that they could well do with- 
out, or if there was anything additional they 
wanted and they asked for an increased ac- 
tivity that would have doubled the tax rate 
in Berkeley. I wonder if it is true that peo- 
ple vote to change to the city manager form 
of government and then expect almost the 
impossible. In my experience, I have never 
had any one come into the office and ask that 
we discontinue any activity the city was then 
carrying on. We have had budget hearings, 
and no one has ever come up and said, “We 
can do away with two collections of garbage 
a week,” or, “You have too many men in con- 
nection with the traffic.” They are always 
coming in and wanting more and more, and 
where is the end? It seems the more you 
give the more they want and the more they 
expect. 

In connection with those business men who 
met with Mr. Edy, they must have considered 
it good business, and must have considered 
they were getting value received for what 
was spent. They felt, after all ,the test was 
not what the tax rate was but whether they 
were getting value received for the taxes 
they paid in. 

Will some one give any experience he has 
had along that line? How do you give the 
people everything they ask for and still keep 
the tax rate reasonable? 


I am sure this discussion has been very 
profitable to all of us, and we will now pass 
on to another very important discussion, in 
fact two very important discussions. The 
first will be an address by the President of 
the Association on “Being City Manager 
and When to Quit.” 
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BEING CITY MANAGER 


AND WHEN TO QUIT 


By C. W. Koiner 


I am not certain why I was requested to 
speak upon this subject, unless it was to em- 
phasize the answer which is contained in our 
Code of Ethics. 

Paragraph 6, sets forth the following princi- 
ple: “Although he is a hired employee of 
the Council, he is hired for a purpose, to ex- 
ercise his own judgment as an executive in 
accomplishing the policies formulated by the 
Council, and to attain success in his employ- 
ment, he must decline to submit to dictation 
in matters for which the responsibility is 
solely his.” 

Likewise Paragraph 7: “Power justifies re- 
sponsibility and responsibility demands power 
and a city manager who becomes impotent 
to inspire support should resign.” 

In filling the office of city manager there 
are certain duties that are fundamentally his 
to perform and for which he solely is responsi- 
ble. In most cases the city charter specifi- 
cally designates these duties. In some cases, 
the state law designates the manager’s duties 
and powers. However, there are unfortu- 
nately some city charters that are not genu- 
ine city manager charters. In many instan- 
ces the duties of the city manager can be 
set up, delegated or curtailed by the council. 

Where such charters are in operation, it 
was the result of hasty adoption without 
proper care in their preparation. However, 
charters now being put in force are being 
carefully designed, for example, Rochester, 
N. Y. Its new charter is said by those compe- 
tent to judge to be the best yet adopted. This 
was carefully drawn by experts after very 
careful consideration, based on experience. 

A good charter protects the city manager 
in the discharge of his duties and prevents 
meddling or interference by well meaning 
councilmen as well as those who do not mean 
well. If we could always be sure of a good 
council, there would be nothing to fear but 
it’s the unscrupulous that must be guarded 
against. 

Once in a while in the history of most 
every city, upheavals occur and incoming coun- 
cils change the previous policy. However, 
that should not necessitate changing all of 
the city employes nor the duties of the man- 
ager. The scheme comprehends continuity of 
service. It costs considerable in the training 
of a city manager. The new council may 
formulate a new policy for the manager which 


he may carry out provided, however, that it 
is one he can conscientiously sponsor, if not 
he should promptly resign. 

If the charter is one which permits the cur- 
tailing of his duties beyond reason, he should 
promptly resign. This will do the city good. 
It will do the profession good and strengthen 
its standing, add to its respect and that of its 
members. 

As has been stated the best results are ob- 
tained where the charter provides for the 
genuine manager plan. The form of organi- 
zation is what makes for efficiency. If inter- 
fered with, it is disrupted. Many excellent 
managers have found themselves unable to 
do their very best under ordinance organi- 
zation as contrasted with a good charter, 
which specifies the manager’s duties. 

The manager serves the council in advisory 
capacity as regards municipal policy; however, 
the council is the policy making agent. He 
is the connection between the legislative and 
administrative departments of the municipal- 
ity. He has the authority or should have to 
appoint and remove all city officials, in the 
department under him, subject to civil ser- 
vice regulations, which in all cases should give 
him a free hand to obtain efficiency. 

The city manager has the entire responsi- 
bility for the proper administration of the 
city’s business, its welfare and the protection 
of life and property. It’s for him to co-ordi- 
nate the various departments, prevent waste 
and duplication. 

To hold him responsible for these things, 
he should be given by the charter the neces- 
sary authority that goes hand in hand with 
the responsibility. 

Managers will necessarily have to act in 
accordance with the circumstances of each 
case. Sometimes a minority of the council 
may be unfriendly to the city manager plan 
or the policy of the majority in which case 
the manager should stick as long as the ma- 
jority carries on. 

Chairman Ridley: I am sure we are glad 
to have had this fine paper which has been 
presented by President Koiner. After the 
next address, the discussion will be led by 
Mr. Carr, of Fort Worth, Texas. 

The next address on the program is “The 
Civil Service and the Personnel Director,” 
by Mr. Harry W. Marsh, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League, New York 
City. 
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CIVIL SERVICE AND THE PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 
By Harry W. Marsh, Secretary, National Civil Service Reform League, N. Y. City 


In a good many cities where city manager 
government has been adopted, the city manager 
has encountered conditions under the civil ser- 
vice clause of the charter which would engen- 
der the resentment of anyone who was made 
responsible for an honest and efficient admin- 
istration. Such conditions may have been due 
either to the inheritance of an inadequate civil 
service system which preceded the adoption of 
the city manager charter or to the fact that a 
local political organization was able to attach 
to the charter a civil service system which sad- 
dled on the city manager a complete outfit of 
political appointees. I do not atttempt to 
justify such conditions. Many existing civil 
service laws need radical revision and I offer 
the co-operation of the National Civil Service 
Reform League to anyone who wishes to make 
an honest effort to secure improvements. 

I wish it understood, therefore, that I am not 
necessarily defending any existing civil service 
system, but I am defending the principle upon 
which all civil service systems should be based. 
That principle is generally designated by the 
term “merit system.” 

There are two main reasons why a city 
manager needs a director of personnel: 

First: He must have protection against the 
spoils system. 

Second: He must have some means of pro- 
curing competent and expert help expeditiously 
and be relieved of the hard work of adjusting 
personnel problems as they arise in various 
departments concerning transfer, promotion 
and removal. In using the term “Director of 
Personnel” I assume that such an officer will 
work under a system which provides for the 
conduct of competitive tests, appointment in 
numerical order as the result of such tests, the 
establishment of standards for measuring effi- 
ciency, the certification of payrolls and the 
getting rid of incompetent employes, always 
preserving to the city manager or his depart- 
ment heads the right to remove upon fhe state- 
ment of reasons and an opportunity to reply 
without review by any other body. 

I believe an erroneous assumption is made 
by many friends of good government who think 
the general character of political or factional 
organizations is changed according to the re- 
sult of a popular vote. Such organizations may 
become quiescent or flare up as the result of 
an election, but the character of the organiza- 
tion does not change any more than human 
nature changes. Government of any sort al- 


ways must be protected against the spoils sys- 
tem. So the first and most important need for 
the merit system is to furnish a bulwark 
against the influence of the spoils system. The 
fact that the spoils system still lives and 
thrives in most of our large cities should need 
no extended argument. It is the most active 
and potent political factor in the government 
of every civil division of the nation. It is the 
main reason why so many good citizens are 
disgusted with politics and why many others 
not so good engage in political work. Judge 
Taft once said that a system of appointing 
employes according to the length of their noses 
would be better than the spoils system. The 
merit system, whatever its imperfections may 
be, is the only instrumenj so far devised which, 
with any measure of success, has counteracted 
the spoils system, and as long as it serves that 
purpose it justifies itself. 

But even so, there are degrees of need fora 
civil service system, just as there are degrees 
of existence of the spoils system. For the 
purposes of my argument here let us agree 
to consider only the larger cities, or those 
whose payrolls contain the names of at least 
200 employees. That there may be no question 
as to the fact that in the larger cities the spoils 
system continues to exist, let me remind you of 
a few examples of the way in which according 
to their own testimony, political influence has 
affected the work of some city managers. 

City Managers and the Spoils System 

Mr. C. W. Koiner, City Manager of Pasa- 
dena, California, and President of the City 
Managers’ Association, resigned his position re- 
cently because of a question of principle which 
involved directly the fundamental basis of the 
city manager form of government. Following 
the election of four new members of the Board 
of Directors of Pasadena, an ordinance was 
prepared dividing the administrative organiza- 
tion into seven departments and placing one 
member of the board in charge of each depart- 
ment. Under this arrangement the manager 
would have to secure the approval of the ap- 
propriate board member (a politically elected 
officer) before he could appoint or remove any 
employe in that member’s department. 

Mr. Koiner believed that this opened the 
gate to the spoils system and brought about a 
division of responsibility foreign to the city 
manager plan. He very properly resigned and 
Pasadena has lost the services of a leader of 
the profession. 
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The editor of the National Municipal Review, 
in commenting on a situation in Wheeling, 
West Virginia, said that the real reason for 
the trouble there was that the charter restricts 
the council to a selection of a city manager 
who is a resident of the city, “thus making it 
almost impossible for them to get away from 
politics.” 

In Akron, Ohio, the city manager form of 
government is said never to have had a chance 
under the party control existing there a few 
years ago. Mr. Gus Kasch says: “The infant 
was strangled in the cradle when the party 
organization assumed control of the job.” 

In an account of an attack made on the city 
manager in Ashtabula, Ohio, I find the follow- 
ing: “One city officer stated that it was a 
regular occurrence for the presiding officer of 
the council to call for a motion, if any member 
had one to offer, declaring the term of any 
appointive officer of the council at an end. A 
roll call of the appointive officers would then 
be held and a resolution would be offered de- 

ring the off vacant, in any case where a 
councilman had such a motion to offer : 
A councilman,” it is stated, “is likely to permit 
some petty personal feeling to induce him to 
vote for the removal of an officer at any time. 
Such a practice discloses a condition which may 
account for the lack of aggressiveness that is 
sometimes pointed out as a fault of the present 
city manager.” 

In Bay City, Michigan, City Manager H. W. 
Stickle resigned, it is said, because “the old 
political gang was reported to have got 
full control of the government with the usual 
exercise of the privilege of political patronage.” 

Mr. Harrison Gray Otis, in an article in the 
National Municipal Review, commenting upon 
the city manager movement, states: 

“The reasons for the large percentage of 
failure that has attended these experiments in 
‘near manager’ government are self-evident 
upon brief analysis and the conclusions reached 
are amply warranted in fact. In the large ma- 
jority of cases, partisan politics, the bane of 
manager efficiency, are in no way curbed by 
the passing of an ordinance creating a well- 
paid position of such influence as that of city 
manager. Finally, the average small 
town council, elected under the old plan, is 
more than likely to contain one or two mem- 
bers who feel obligated to continue the prac- 
tice of political patronage as a part of the 
‘gentlemen’s agreement’ to which they owe 
their election. 

“Certain it is that the manager is seldom 


free to select his subordinates upon the sole 
qualifications of merit, unless faithfulness to 
party and friends be deemed meritorious.” 

And, finally, City Manager O. E. Carr of 
Fort Worth, Texas, in an article in American 
Municipalities, says: “The professional honor 
of the manager precludes him from political 
deals. In this connection, I recall many rea- 
sons for the removal of managers—the mor- 
tality is very high—but so far as I know such 
removals have been occasioned more by the 
refusals of the managers to participate in poli- 
tics than on account of incompetence. The City 
Managers’ Association has been very proud of 
the stand uniformly taken by managers against 
political activity.” 

Laws and ordinances are necessary for the 
establishment of a system to counteract the 
spoils system just as much as they are neces- 
sary for the establishment of a system for 
registering the popular vote. No one can dis- 
agree with the theory of the merit system. It 
is plain common sense. But the mere enuncia- 
tion of a theory in a statute will not vide 
for its application as an administrative fact. 
Public officers must submit to being bound by 
all sorts of arbitrary restrictions in the sta- 
tutes as one of the conditions of holding public 
office, and a strict provision for the application 
of the theory of the merit system is necessary 
in all forms of government where there is this 
constant conflict between the pressure of spoils 
politics and the demand for an economical ad- 
ministration of government business. So I say 
the first function of the Director of Personnel 
in any form of government is to protect the 
civil service from the operation of the spoils 
system, and, if for any reasons he cannot ful- 
fill this function, he cannot be expected to suc- 
ceed in any other respect. 

The second reason why a city manager needs 
a director of personnel involves to some extent 
further discussion of the first reason. In order 


that the director may succeed, these conditions 
must be met: (1) He should have experience in 
and be thoroughly familiar with the technique 
of handling all problems of employment and 
above all should possess more than the average 
degree of tact and intelligence. (2) There 
should be established at the outset cordial and 
cooperative relations with all appointing offi- 
cers. (3) The law must include those measures 
which will furnish the director of personnel 
and the executives the means of securing the 
appointment of the best available persons to 
positions in the service and at the same time 
the necessary protection against the encroach- 
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ment of political influence in those appoint- 
ments. I believe these measures should include 
a provision for the selection of the person 
graded highest as the result of tests of fitness. 
Much of the unfavorable criticism of our civil 
service laws is due to the fact that it has been 
found necessary to put in those laws many 
rigid restrictions so as to guard against the 
encroachment of political influence. But re- 
strictions have been forgotten in most of,our 
civil service laws in the method provided for 
the appointment of the director of personnel, 
and that constitutes one of the most vulnerable 
points in practically all of our existing laws. 
The conventional method that governs the se- 
lection of existing civil service commissions in 
most of our laws is to charge the political 
executive at the head of the government with 
the duty of appointing three persons, not more 
than two of whom shall be members of the 
same political organization. In such a provi- 
sion we have the anomaly of recognizing po- 
litical influence in the appointment of the per- 
sons who are charged with the duty of elimi- 
nating political influence from appointments to 
subordinate positions. 

I believe the feeling of distrust and resent- 
ment on the part of many city managers 
towards civil service regulation is due in large 
measure to the foolish and unwarranted acts 
of some incompetent civil service commissions. 
There have been, and I regret to say, still are, 
civil service commissions politically appointed, 
guilty of the most foolish, not to say corrupt, 
practices, and whose principal object seems to 
have been to negate the very principle for 
which they were established. For an example, 
I have only to point to the state of Illinois, 
where Governor Small, who apparently never 
has had any intention of observing the prin- 
ciple of the merit system, appointed a civil 
service commission which has made no attempt 
for years to hold examinations and whose func- 
tion seems to be to rubber-stamp all appoint- 
ments made by department heads under a pro- 
vision of the rules permitting temporary em- 
ployments. 


Selecting the Director of Personnel 


The question as to what is the best method 
of selecting the head of a personnel agency 
has never been satisfactorily answered. The 
National Civil Service Reform League some 
years ago proposed a plan under which the 
chief executive would be required to appoint a 
committee of three as a board of special exami- 
ners to conduct an examination for the selec- 
tion of a civil service commissioner. This com- 


mittee was to consist of (1) a person who has 
served within the United States continuously 
for two or more years aS a member, secretary 
or chief examiner of a civil service commission, 
(2) a person who has been engaged continu- 
ously within the United States for two or more 
years in selecting trained employees for po- 
sitions involving professional or technical skill, 
and (3) a person who has served for two or 
more years as a judge of a court of record. 
This scheme has never been tried and it would 
be impossible to state conclusively what would 
be the character of competition for a civil ser- 
vice commissionership under it. Any commu- 
nity which will try the scheme will perform a 
very useful service in demonstrating the degree 
of success which might result. 

Two alternatives were suggested by the 
League—one, to authorize the chief executive 
to appoint three persons for overlapping terms 
of six years each with no stipulation regarding 
the political affiliations of any of them; and 
the other, to authorize the chief executive to 
appoint three persons, one for the term of the 
chief executive and the other two for indefinite 
terms and selected by cempetitive examinations 
as provided for in the first alternative. In 
cities in states where a state civil service com- 
mission exists, under the League’s plan the 
state civil service commission might be auth- 
orized to conduct the competitive examination 
for the selection of the director of personnel. 
Under existing methods-for the appointment of 
civil service commissioners, the selection of 
persons who are competent personnel directors 
depends entirely upon the sympathy and under- 
standing of the chief executive or whatever 
appointing agency may be provided. Generally 
speaking, if the selection is made by a legis- 
lative body or board, such as the common coun- 
cil, the chances of the appointment of compe- 
tent persons are much less than if the power 
of appointment is placed in the hands of a 
single individual, even though he be a politi- 
cally elected mayor. 


Strictly Competitive Basis 


There is a marked tendency on the part of 
city managers to resent any provision in a 
civil service law which requires selection from 
among the highest three. As I have already 
stated, the civil service system is not worth its 
salt unless it serves as a means of eliminating 
political pressure. The latitude given appoint- 
ing officers in selecting from lists is one of 
the most obvious loop-holes by which political 
pressure is continued in spite of the merit sys- 
tem. 
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The city manager is not, as a general rule, 
free from political pressure and in these days 
tests, if conducted by experienced and capable 
examiners, have reached a stage of improve- 
ment where the best material will be found in 
the most cases at the top of the list. 

Therefore, I say that a civil service system 
which is worth having should contain a pro- 
vision for appointments in the strict order of 
relative standing upon lists of eligibles estab- 
lished as the result of competitive tests. In 
recommending this provision I have not lost 
sight of the fact that no method of selection, 
whether through competitive tests or other- 
wise, is infallible. Some allowance should 
be made in the provisions of the law for guard- 
ing against mistakes, however few they may 
be. The best safeguard and the one which I 
believe meets all objections on this ground is 
to provide a careful and intelligent use by the 
appointing authority of a probation period. 
The law should place upon appointing officers 
an obligation to take actual part in the testing 
process by trying the candidates out on the 
job for a period of three to six months. During 
this probation period the appointee should be 
subject to strict supervision and observation 
and if he does not measure up to the require- 
ments he should be dropped. Appointing offi- 
cers generally fail to make proper use of their 
opportunities under existing laws to get rid 
of unfit appointees during the probation period. 

Practice in Private Business 

Entirely aside from the question of the pro- 
tection of the city service from the operation 
of the spoils system, the necessity of providing 
for ordinary business methods in the handling 
of the work of the city requires the. appoint- 
ment of a director of personnel whose activi- 
ties are to some extent prescribed for him by 
legislative enactment. Large business cor- 
porations are constantly recognizing the fact 
that as a measure of economy it pays to hire 
a personnel manager to handle employment 
problems under certain rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Board of Directors. The com- 
petitive test for original entrance and promo- 
tion in the service of private business enter- 
prises, while by no means general, is receiving 
steadily growing recognition and business cor- 
porations are even going so far as to take 
away from supervising officers the power to 
remove arbitrarily subordinate employees. It is 
becoming more and more common for the fore- 
man of a plant to have to go through the for- 
mula of preferring charges and to make out a 
case against a subordinate employe before be- 


ing able to get rid of him. We are hearing 


more and more of the principle of “works man- 
agement” which involves direct participation 
on the part of employees in many of the most 
important features of administrative processes 
in private business. Representatives of em- 
ployees are even called on by the management 
in the fixing and adjusting of salary and wage 
schedules. For examples of the extent to which 
private business is adopting the methods of 
employment control developed by the most en- 
lightened civil service administrators, I refer 
to the Atlantic Refining Company, the Yellow 
Taxicab Company, the Standard Oil Company, 
the Pullman Company and the International 
Harvester Company. 


To secure the application of intelligent meth- 
ods of handling personnel in a municipal cor- 
poration the authorities responsible for the 
employment of a director of personnel should 
have in mind the same standards which actuate 
the head of a large business corporation when 
he hires a personnel manager for his business. 
First, an adequate salary must be provided, 
and by adequate, I mean a salary commensur- 
ate with that which is paid for other heads of 
important departments. Second, a provision 
for indefinite tenure should be made, subject 
to removal only for cause. Third, recognition 
of the necessity for training and experience 
in personnel work is essential, and fourth, pro- 
vision for a staff and administrative machin- 
ery which will enable the director to handle his 
job adequately is necessary. 


The quality of a personnel system cannot rise 
above the level of the quality of the persons 
administering it. Good results require a spirit 
of co-operation on the part of the director of 
personnel and the other officers of the govern- 
ment which will guarantee complete under- 
standing. The director of personnel must know 
intimately the needs of every branch of the 
service and he must have constant contact with 
the city manager and department heads. On 
the other hand, the city manager and the de- 
partment heads should make every effort to 
understand the problems of the director of per- 
sonnel. Granting even a reasonable degree of 
understanding and co-operation on the part of 
these two agencies, a good civil service system 
will become indispensable to city manager gov- 
ernment. To this end may not the advocates 
of city manager government and the advocates 
of the merit system in government come to un- 
derstand one another and realize that they all 
are after one and the same object, the im- 
provement of the methods of selecting em- 
ployees for municipal government ? 
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Chairman Ridley: I am sure we are very 
much indebted to Mr. Marsh for coming here 
and giving us in such a definite and concise 
manner this information regarding a mat- 
ter that is so closely tied up with administra- 
tion of cities. It is hoped you will take full 
advantage of the opportunity to ask questions 


and start a discussion on this important sub- 
ject. 

Before this is left open for general discus- 
sion, we are going to have the opportunity 
and pleasure of having a discussion by Mr. 
O. E. Carr, City Manager of Fort Worth, 
Texas. Mr. Carr, come forward, please, and 
open the discussion. 


FIRST DISCUSSION 
By Ossian E. Carr, City Manager, Fort Worth, Texas 


It is not possible in this brief discussion 
to review the history of civil service in 
these United States, and—perhaps you 
will add—not pertinent either, since this is 
a municipal meeting, but we reflect in local 
procedure national practice and theory. 

Andrew Jackson on assuming the presi- 
dency in 1829 announced the policy of sur- 
rounding himself with his own political 
friends, thus establishing the principle of “Ro- 
tation in Office.” During the first year of 
Jackson’s presidency there were nearly seven 
hundred removals from office, not counting 
subordinate clerks, while during the preceding 
forty years in the United States government 
history, there had been but seventy-four. 

Jackson had established a principle: “To 
the victors belong the spoils.” This princi- 
ple actuated both Jackson and his successors. 
It became a well understood fact that the 
first requisite for a public position was ac- 
tivity in behalf of the election of that public 
official who had the position to bestow. The 
absurd waste of such a system was clear to 
even its beneficiaries. 

In 1876 Hayes declared that if he were 
elected president he would make “no dismissal 
except for cause and no promotion except for 
merit.” Hayes was elected by the skin of his 
teeth but he began to carry out his political 
promises. The beginning of the end of the 
spoils system had come. In 1883 the Civil 
Service Commission was created by the pas- 
sage of the Civil Service Reform bill. The 
scope of federal civil service has since been 
increased until now only a few federal offi- 
cials are outside of civil service. In other 
words, civil service reform meant then and 
means now that business principles and busi- 
ness methods would be substituted for polit- 
ical practice in the carrying on of govern- 
ment. 

The primary purpose of civil service so far 
as the nation was concerned was to take the 
business of government out of politics and se- 


cure efficient and competent employes, disre- 
garding political obligations altogether. Civil 
service reform accomplished this for a time. 
Earnest attempts were made to lose sight of 
political fences—a thing, by the way, that a 
sure-enough politician never loses sight of. 
A politician keeps his eye on that fence. But 
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there were many citizens interested in gov- 
ernment disinterestedly, and these compelled 
more or less observance of the civil service 
reform. There grew up another practice to 
menace efficiency in office. Those who held 
office banded together. They forgot the pur- 
pose of civil service reform, i.e., the protec- 
tion of the government of the people at large 
from the predatory instincts of those who 
were close to government sources. The per- 
sonal interests of the employed obscured their 
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yision. Sometimes a consciousness of their 
own incompetence drove them to a perverted 
viewpoint. Gradually civil service unques- 
tionably operated to protect against removal 
the employee who became careless or ineffi- 
cient. At the present time, if a federal em- 
ployee does not commit a crime, and if he 
presents himself at the office for work, whether 
he is actually able to accomplish anything or 
not, he has a permanent position; except only, 
as the position may be declared unnecessary. 
Even then, the rights of transfer exist. 
Federal employes have come to think that 
the first duty of the country is to serve them. 
They seem to have entirely forgotten that 
they have obligations to serve the government. 
Four years ago, the organized federal em- 
ployes met in New Orleans. The federal 
government had just reduced the number of 
federal employes in order to adjust to post- 
war conditions. Reports of this meeting in- 
dicated that much of their discussion was of 


. . .* 
the nature of a criticism of the governmental 


policy which would permit the reduction of the 
payroll at a time of unemployment. 

Every city manager believes in securing 
the most competent and efficient municipal em- 
ployes that can be obtained. Every city 
manager also believes in retaining these em- 
ployes so long as they are competent, effi- 
cient and loyal. Every city manager knows 
that one disloyal employee may do the city 
much more harm than a less capable one. 
There is no place in the city’s ranks for the 
fellow who is constantly stirring up strife 
and creating distrust through insinuations. 
And no man does his work so well that his 
place cannot be most profitably filled, if he is 
constantly knocking those things that are be- 
ing done. Such a man is a source of infec- 
tion in any organization. He is the proverbial 
rotten Any idea of economy would 
dictate his removal from the payroll. 

Whatever failings Andrew Jackson may 
have had, he was educated in the school of 
experience and had a full portion of plain 
hard common sense. I am wondering if, when 
he introduced his mistaken principle of “ro- 
tation in office” he did not think that he was 
aiming a blow at those who were not in 
sympathy with the government; that he 
brought forward this solution of the problem 
of loyalty—so vital a part in any organization. 
There have been few managers who have 
made appointments for political expediency. 
The profession has been saved such disgrace. 
These men have in honor sought always the 


apple. 


highest type of man obtainable for the money 
and they have used every known method to 
keep the men up to the mark. 

The rules or customs covering municipal 
employment should be based on the same 
sound principles that govern private busi- 
Every endeavor should be made to 
make the working conditions pleasant and 
satisfactory, cutting down thereby labor turn- 
over and the consequent loss through the 
breaking in of new and inexperienced persons. 
On the other hand, the pay in public em- 
ployment should not be materially more nor 
the requirements so much less than in pri- 
vate business that the individual becomes too 
well satisfied and loses ambition. The dis- 
charge from municipal employment should not 
be without cause and yet the simple fact that 
the employee is not giving the service which 
the city has a right to expect should be suffi- 
cient cause. Any manager would be compara- 
tively happy in this respect if he had a list 
of appointees available, compiled from civil 
service examinations. 

No city manager engages anyone for any 
municipal position without the individual first 
submitting to an examination. The examination 
may be oral. It may consist only in questions 
relating to previous employment, references, 
etc., or it may be written and much more 
thorough. Where the city has only ten or 
fifteen thousand population, the number of mu- 
nicipal employes is small and the new men 
to be employed is much smaller. The city 
manager can very well select from the few 
applicants the best one to fill the occasional 
vacancy. 

The city of twenty-five thousand or over 
should have some methods of examining and 
rating those who apply for positions in either 
the fire or police departments. 

Any city of sixty thousand or over should 
have a method of securing eligibles through 
thorough examination to cover all municipal 
employes except departmental heads or posi- 
tions requiring exceptional training or educa- 
tion. 

Our state legislatures have many of them 
seen the evil of the “rotation in office” system 
and have gone so far the other way as to 
make it impossible to get rid of an incompe- 
tent. This is the great danger. In Ohio a 
chief of a fire department has the right of 
appeal not only to the civil service board but 
from the civil service board to the district 
court in order to fight removal. It is need- 
less to say that a fire chief in Ohio will stay 


ness. 
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on though he may not do much else until he 
shall be retired. In the meantime, the people 
of a city may be paying for his incompetence 
by a heavy annual fire loss. 

The conclusion of this matter is that the 
door to public employment should be kept wide 
‘open, giving a free opportunity to all quali- 
fied. Furthermore, the door to dismissal 
should be kept open, too. It is an inherent 
weakness in human nature that man does 
not try after the incentive to try is taken 
away. 

The council-manager charter of Fort Worth 
carried with it a civil service requirement. 
The council named a civil service commission 
who drew up their rules and began to func- 
tion about the first of September. The young 
woman who copied the rules observed that it 
was passing strange; only one way for a per- 
son to secure a civil service position but twenty- 
eight ways to get him out of said position. 


The secretary of the civil service board co- 
operating with department heads is expected 
to keep an efficiency rating on each and 
every city employee. I will not take the time 
to read these regulations governing efficiency 
ratings, but will furnish them so they can be 
published in our magazine. In that way I 
think they will be of most service. 

In conclusion, I wish to express the opinion 
that the City Manager Association stands 
ready at all times to co-operate with any in- 
dividual or organization desiring to increase 
the efficiency of those in public work. Fur- 
thermore, I do not believe there is any man- 
ager who is not glad to have the task of 
furnishing a list of competent eligibles taken 
over by the civil service commission. On the 
other hand, from my own experience I feel 
that the less the civil service commission has 
to do with the reviewing of dismissals in public 
service the better for all concerned. With a 
free and open competition for service and by 
limiting the number from which a selection 
is to be made, political ends cannot be served 
through the dismissal of one employee in order 
to employ another. No public employee has 
any property rights in connection with the 
position which he holds. If for any reason 
he should fail to perform the duties and meet 
the conditions with which he is faced, a way 
ought to be sought to dispense with his ser- 
vices and secure from an eligible list fur- 
nished by an outside agency someone else who 
will be in better position to serve the public. 

I didn’t have the benefit of Mr. Marsh’s 


paper and my discussion of it will, therefore, 
need to be extemporaneous. 

A few months ago I had some correspon- 
dence with Mr. Marsh regarding civil service, 
This correspondence forced on me the conclu. 
sion that theoretically we were not far apart, 
We had in mind practically the same objec- 
tives. Mr. Marsh suggested the necessity of 
having the three members of the commission 
from different political parties. Of course, 
in Texas that is impossible. 

Mr. Marsh: I suggested just the opposite, 
I said it was a very deplorable practice. 

Mr. Carr: All right, we will agree on that. 
Mr. Marsh made one statement with which I 
cannot quite agree. He said that the city 
manager plan needed protection, as much ag 
any other plan of government, against the 
spoils system. I believe he quoted as an ex- 
ample of that the condition in Wheeling, 
W. Va., and Akron, Ohio, Bay City, Mich. 


.and some other places. I may grant that 


his contention is true regarding those places. 
Some of these cities I personally know should 
materially revise their charters. I do not be- 
lieve in a modern, up-to-date city charter 
that there is need for protection against the 
spoils system. We often have to delve into the 
realms of theory to get an ideal civil service 
law. We can’t find these laws in practice. 
We have to deal more or less with theory to 
get the ideal city managers’ charter. 

In Norfolk, Va., about six years ago a way 
was shown to obviate any possibility of a city 
manager city being mixed up in the old spoils 
system by incorporating in its charter one 
provision which automatically removed from 
office any member of the city council who sug- 
gested to the manager the appointment of 
any individual for any city position. I think 
that charter provision does away with any 
danger from that source. Wheeling has one 
of the poorest city charters to be found any- 
where in this country in some respects, not- 
ably in this. The city charter at Wheeling 
requires that any man, to be appointed to the 
position of city manager, must be a resident 
of that city, and, I believe, he must have 
been a resident for some time. Now, that is 
an inherent defect in the charter of Wheeling, 
and I think if we examined, critically, the 
other charters, we might find some similar 
defects which account in part, at least, for 
the conditions mentioned. 

Another statement was made in regard to 
public officials being walled about or being 
hindered by objectionable laws or restrictions. 
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I think that statement is true, but it is no 
argument to go out and advocate the building 
of a new wail simply ,because we have so 
many of these difficulties already to overcome. 


Another statement was made that there was 
a tendency on the part of city managers to 
resent any regulations of civil service requir- 
ing them to select their personnel from the 
head of the civil service list. I don’t know 
where he got that information. I have not 
found that to be the case. Personally, I had 
a battle in Iowa to prevent just that thing. 
In other words, the state legislature wanted 
it that’ way, and that is that the whole list 
would be open and the appointing officer could 
appoint any man to be found anywhere in that 
list. That is the law in Iowa today, not be- 
cause any city manager in the state of Iowa 
advocated it, not because any city manager 
in the state of Iowa desired it, but the leg- 
islators in Iowa forced it on all cities, and I 
believe that is generally true. Frankly, I 
don’t know of a case where a city manager 
desired the privilege of appointing from any- 
where on the list. 

We in this country believe in education. 
We show our belief by the big expenditure of 
money for that purpose, and then, to turn 
around and say education is of no avail or no 
consequence would seem to be quite wrong. 
Therefore, I personally have always advocated 
the same rule as that in the federal civil ser- 
vice requirements, namely, that the appointing 
officer be allowed the privilege of appointing 
any one of the list of three found on the list, 
and, furthermore, that the same name should 
not be submitted for appointment more than 
three times. In that way, it is possible to 
give the appointing officer some discretion, 
and, at the same time, to entirely prevent 
selection on account of friendship, politics, or 
religion. 

Our state legislatures have gone so far in 
doing away with the principle of rotation in 
office that they have handicapped any admin- 
istrative officer who desires to secure efficiency. 
In this connection, I have mentioned the state of 
Ohio. The civil service requirements in Ohio, 
or civil service laws against removal in office 
in Ohio are such that if the chief of a fire 
department was removed with just cause by 
the administrative head of a city, that fire 
chief has the right to appeal to the civil ser- 
vice board. If, then, the civil service board 
should agree that the reasons were sufficient 
for dismissal, that chief of the fire depart- 


ment in Ohio has the right to appeal to the 
judge of the district court. 

The results of that law are that a fire chief 
in Ohio is not removed either for cause or 
without cause, but is keft on and on in office, 
and the people, in many cases, pay for that 
short-sighted policy. 

As I told you a few minutes ago, in Fort 
Worth at the present time there is only one 
way to secure a position under civil service and 
there are twenty-eight ways to lose #. I have 
copies of these civil service rules in case any 
of you are interested. 

Now, then, there is another thing in con- 
nection with civil service. I believe in the 
necessity for an examination, absolutely. Not 
long ago an examination was held in Fort 
Worth to secure eligibles for the position of 
sanitary inspector. There were three vacan- 
cies. Thirty-odd people took the examination. 
The examinations may have been unduly hard, 
but there were only three who passed. I 
would like to read, for your benefit, some of 
the questions and answers. I am not going to 
read these examination questions and answers 
with the object of ridiculing anyone, but 
simply to show the need for giving a person 
an examination along the line of his work. 

We have the question: What is a nuisance? 
That is a very good question. One answer 
was “Whiskey and dances.” That is rather 
a new thought. It might be all right. 


Then under the spread of contagious dis- 
eases, the question was asked, “What is meant 
by vehicles of transmission?” One answer 
was “Wagons and trucks going about the 
city, gathering up all the trash left in tubs, 
sacks, and boxes, to be burned up.” That was 
in regard to transmission of contagious dis- 
ease. 

Then here is this, apparently covering the 
matter of pure milk supply. We have a new 
milk ordinance. I would be glad to send cop- 
ies of our budget and milk ordinance to any 
that desire them. The question was: Name 
fifteen precautions for safeguarding milk. 
There are just about four answers here. They 
are all pretty good. Sterilize the cow barn 
at each milking. Sterilize the milking uten- 
sils at each milking. Sterilize the milker at 
each milking. Last, sterilize the cow at each 
milking. 

Then, in answer to the question: Name four 
methods of human excreta disposal, the an- 
swer was as follows: salts, enema, mineral 
oil, C. C. pills. 
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But that examination was given along prac- 
tical lines. Any one of the thirty men who 
took the examination probably would have been 
considered eligible from appearance and from 
conversation. However, they knew nothing 
about the work they wanted to engage in. 

I wish there were sufficient time to tell 
you something about the way in which the 
secretary of the civil service board is co-op- 
erating with every department head in order 
to keep an efficiency rating on each and every 


GENERAL 


Chairman Ridley: I am sure that you have 
now before you enough material to work on 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, at which time 
we will adjourn and wait for the next session, 
which will be at dinner time. 

Who is first to summarize what 
said regarding civil service or to 
new ideas to what has been given? 
we are agreed, as city managers, that one 
thing the profession for and which 
there is a strong argument in favor of in 
this form of government is the fact that it 
encourages continuity in office. 

In his address, Mr. Koiner brought out 
that, after all, the personnel or the people are 
more important than any particular plan. 
But, everything else being equal, we are 
agreed, I think, that the city manager form 
of government is the best. It seems to me 
that form of government which encourages 
the most capable men to come into its employ 
and which gives them some assurance of con- 
tinuity in office, so long as they do the job 
well, is a long step forward in determining 
this important question. 

Mr. Marsh has confessed to us that a great 
many irregularities and things that ought not 
to be are incorporated in civil service. He 
does not sponsor those irregularities or those 
things which do not tend to accomplish the 
aim of civil service. 

Mr. Carr, if I understand his discussion 
properly, says if a manager is being held ac- 
countable for results he can’t be held down 
and obliged to hold in the employ of the city 
those who are incompetent. The positions of 
Mr. Carr and Mr. Marsh do not necessarily 
differ in that respect. Both have an object 
in mind which are worthy objects, and there 
is a middle ground. I believe, in the addresses 
they have made, they have brought out some 
very important matters which will be of great 
help later. 


has been 
add 


I believe 


any 


stands 


properly, says, if a manager is being held ac- 
city employee. As I said before I shall, give 
the forms and rules,to the secretary, and if 
they are worth publishing he can put them 
in City Manager Magazine. In connection with 
the rating for a policeman, we have, I think, 
ten qualifications: neatness and bearing, intel- 
ligence, discipline, atitude toward his duty, 
general ability, exercise of authority, preser- 
vation of order, handling of arrests, securing 
and presenting evidence in court. 


DISCUSSION 


Now, in regard to the opportunity which 
you have to thrash out these problems that 
are on your mind, you have them come up 
during the year, and you ought to put them 
away and bring them out in times like this. 
We are all here for one purpose, to increase 
our usefulness in cities and advance the cause 
of government in this country. This offers a 


splendid opportunity to do that. Who will 
discuss some phases of the subject? 
Mr. C. W. Ham (Pontiac, Mich.): I have 


been in city work now for about fifteen years, 
not all the time as manager. Like Mr. Carr, 
I come from a state where, if we wanted to 
split the political aspect of anything, we 
couldn’t do it, because about 999 out of 1,000 
in Michigan are Republicans, while the ma- 
jority are Democrats in Texas. 

I have had the opportunity, in the last five 
years, of being associated with the writing of 
four different city manager charters, all of 
which are operating at the present time. I 
have had the pleasure and opportunity of 
working under three of those charters, and 
have worked out the organization under them. 
I merely want to give this as testimony, that 
in the fifteen years I have been in service 
and under the four charters I have been as- 
sociated with in writing, I have yet to see a 
situation arise in the ordinary light which we 
think of as partisan politics. That experience 
has come from cities ranging from 5,000 to 
50,000 in population. But we must not forget, 
as I see it, that we must be politic at all times. 
I mean by that we are servants of the public, 
that we are there ostensibly in as large a 
measure as possible, consistent with economy 
and efficient administration of public affairs, 
to meet the will of the general public in the 
problems of their city. We must recognize 
the position of the people and their historical 
background in the cities into which we come 
as city managers. 
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I have talked to Mr. Stutz about some of 
the provisions and some of the statements 
that we have seen in regard to unpleasant 
experiences on the part of managers, in which 
we have come to regard ourselves as more or 
less of a mutual admiration society and have 
attempted to explain the various mistakes that 
have come up as the politicians being after us. 

That may be true. But is it not more often 
the case, as Mr. Carr just pointed out, that 
the defects in the framework of government, 
the defects in the line-up of responsibility, the 
defects in getting clearly before the public 
and clearly before the people who are keenly 
interested in the affairs the whole picture of 
the situation which you are trying to give? 
If the managers themselves have not the ma- 
terial to instil confidence in the minds of the 
public that they are going to handle that job 
in the most practical and most efficient man- 
ner, in the way most advantageous to the 
city, they are somewhat lacking in the pre- 
requisites of management. In other words, 
as I see it, it all goes back to the proposition 
of writing the personal element into the city 
administration. 

I want to ask Mr. Koiner one question. As 
suggested in the report I handed in from the 
New Services Committee, I would like to ask 
whether he doesn’t think it is partially the 
burden of the manager and duty of the man- 
ager, where clearly the charter is at fault, 
to advise with the council and institute through 
them the needed charter changes which should 
be made to build up the right sort of frame- 
work of government. 

I think he brought out the questions that if 
responsibility is divided and so forth, then we 
should perhaps resign or get out from under 
the load which is placed upon us. But is it 
not our opportunity, also, to advance the 
framework of government throughout in con- 


nection with the council while we are yet the 
manager of the city? 


President Koiner: It is our duty to advise 
the council. If you have a good council and 
a bad charter, the time to get a good charter 
is when you have a good council, or anything 
else in the way of legislation. That is the 
only way we can progress. 

If I were elected as an official of the city, 
I would do my duty the first two years if I 
was never elected afterwards. I would do my 
duty as I saw it, serving the community as a 
whole, being patient, biding my time to get 
those big objectives, waiting patiently on some 
minor thing, but working toward a goal. 

The time to get an amendment to the char- 
ter is when you have a council in sympathy 
with the government and one which is willing 
to recommend to the people the appointment 
of a charter commission for framing a charter 
under which you should operate. 


Chairman Ridley: If there is anyone here 
who wishes to bring up a matter, he should 
do so quickly, because we have some announce- 
ments to make before adjournment, and we 
want to give you some recreation before din- 
ner time. 

Mr. Marsh: I am going to leave here some 
copies of the form of drafting a law, not as 
something I think any city ought to adopt 
in toto, or not, necessarily, even in part, but 
I am going to leave them here in case anyone 
wants a suggestion. 

Chairman Ridley: Mr. Marsh has consented 
to leave some drafts om civil service acts here 
for whatever use you may see fit to make of 
them. I am sure they will be of use to you. 

Secretary Stutz made some general an- 

nouncements, 

The meeting adjourned at five-ten o'clock 

p. m. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
[ Second Day ] 


The meeting of the general assembly con- 
vened at nine-ten o'clock, President Koiner 
presiding. 

Secretary Stutz read communications from 
the City Manager of Alliance, Nebraska, and 
the City Manager of Bluefield, Virginia. 

The assembly separated into two groups 
for the round table session on Traffic Regu- 
lation and The Budget, Its Control and Ac- 
counting Systems. 

The meeting adjourned at 9:15 o'clock. 


THE BUDGET, ITS CONTROL AND 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
Round Table Session 

The meeting was called to order at nine 
twenty-five a. m. by Charles A. Curran, City 
Manager, East Cleveland, Ohio, who presided. 

Chairman Carran: We are rather unfor- 
tunate this morning in that Mr. Brownlow, 
who was first called upon to prepare a paper 
on the subject of “The Budget, Its Control 
and Accounting Systems,” has been ill for 


| 
| 
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some time. He delegated Mr. Bordens, his 
Finance Director, to prepare the paper and 
yesterday I received word from him stating 
that he would not be here because Mr. Brown- 
low was in a hospital, and it would be impos- 
sible for him to be away. 


PRINCIPAL 
By T. C. Bordens, Director of 


For years, the laws governing the fiscal 
operations of cities have remained station- 
ary and compliance with the laws has re- 
tarded the growth of systems of account- 
ing. It is so very difficult for a legally 
trained mind to divorce funds from actual 
money that accounting systems have had to 
be so constructed that actual money was con- 
sidered rather than accounts of the funds. 
The accounting required by law usually repre- 
sents a settlement of some kind and out of 
this grew the records of cash received and 
disbursed within a certain period so that at 
the end of the period a “settlement” could be 
made. The habit once established has been 
hard to break and a large percentage of cities 
still operate on the cash receipt and disburse- 
ment method. The several funds provided by 
law are usually kept separate by opening a 
bank account in the name of the fund. 


Cash Basis 


This method of accounting, if it can be 


calléd accounting, can be handled economically 
as it requires only a columnar cash book from 
which accounts are posted into a ledger in 
total monthly. When you have spoken of 
its economy you have told of all its merits 
as the results obtained are far from 
factory. They show little of the true status 
of affairs in any one year as there may be 
enough uncollected assets to pay off the out- 
standing obligations and leave a large bal- 
ance for the next year’s operations or there 
may be a large amount of outstanding obli- 
gations properly chargeable to the year which 
are carried over into the next year’s expenses. 


satis- 


When the year is completed an exhaustive 
and expensive audit is required to arrive 
at how each department expended its appro- 
priations while if the proper records had been 
kept information would be readily available, 
which by the audit method usually is avail- 
able some three or four months after the 
close of the year. 

By using payments of accounts as charges 
the budget may be overdrawn long before it 


I- will read the paper he submitted and I 
will also have to read the paper of Mr. Ben- 
nett, who prepared the first discussion, and 
who also sent me word yesterday that it would 
be impossible for him to be here. 


PAPER 
Finance, Knoxville, Tenn. 


is known and the knowledge comes entirely 
too late to be of any benefit. 
Accrual Basis 

The realization of the inadequate methods 
used by cities has caused the best minds en- 
gaged in accounting to work on the problem 
with the result of concluding that the revenue 
accrual method is the only means of finding 
the true results of a year’s operations. In 
the report of the committee appointed by the 
National Association of Comptrollers and Ac- 
counting Officers to co-operate with the Bur- 
eau of the Census it was strongly recom- 
mended that all cities adopt this method. 

When this method is adopted the matter 
of controlling budget expenditures should be 
given consideration and I want to emphasize 
the importance of the budget ledger. The 
whole of the accounting system should revolve 
around this ledger. From it comes the knowl- 
edge that the city is operating within its 
budget which is of vastly more importance 
than the knowledge that it has millions in- 
vested in street improvements, schools and 
sewers, all of which is interesting but none 
of which can be converted into cash or counted 
on to produce revenue. 

From this ledger is gathered the informa- 
tion regarding the actual expense of any de- 
partment so necessary in preparing an in- 
telligent budget. The amount to be spent by 
each department is of course a matter for 
the decision of the governing body so that 
the funds available are equitably distributed 
among the various activities of the city and 
that one department may not live in 
while another is actually starved. 


luxury 


Operation of the Budget Ledger 

When the policy of the city has been estab- 
lished by the adoption of the budget and the 
passage of the appropriation ordinance, the 
budget ledger should be opened setting up 
to the various units of the government the 
accounts in detail as shown by the budget. 

The debit account set up to balance the 
ledger is the amount required to be realized 
in revenue for the year. As revenue whether 
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in cash, accounts, or taxes is ascertained the 
requirement account is credited and shows at 
all times the amount necessary to meet the 
expenses as planned under the budget. Each 
source of revenue is carried in a separate ac- 
count so that it is readily known whether or 
not any department is failing to produce the 
amount expected of it. 

The budget expenditures are controlled by 
charging to the appropriation account the 
amount of any purchase before the purchase 
is made making it impossible to over-expend 
any appropriation. This charge is made from 
a copy of the purchase order which is used 
as a posting medium. 

With this system it is desirable but not 
absolutely necessary that all purchasing be 
centralized. At least five copies of the pur- 
chase order should be made, one copy to go 
to the vendor, two for the purchasing agent 
for filing numerically and alphabetically, one 
for the auditor and one for the requisitioning 
department. After charging the amount of 
the order to the proper account the auditor 
certifies on the original that funds are avail- 
able for the purchase and returns it to the 
purchasing agent who mails it to the firm 
from whom the purchase is to be made. The 
auditor’s copy is kept in his files until the 
copy sent to the department for which the pur- 
chase was made is returned stating over the 
signature of the head of the department that 
the goods have been received as ordered. This 
copy with the invoice of the firm form the 
supporting papers of the voucher for pay- 
ment. As the budget ledger has been charged 
at the time of the purchase and Open Market 
Orders credited the voucher is cleared through 
the Open Market Order account. 

The total of this account represents not 
only the amount owed by the city on open 
acount but all commitments and as_ the 
auditor’s copy of the order is removed from 
the file when the voucher is made the detail 
of the account is represented by the orders 
in the file. At the time of payment of an ac- 
count the operating expense ledger is charged 
so that under any one unit the total of Open 
Market Orders and Operating Expenses equals 
the total of the charge against the budget for 
that unit. 

Not a Complicated System 
The amount of work necessary in keeping 





the books in this manner is not appalling with 
the use of modern machinery and is compen- 
sated for in the having available at all times 
information for the public and the manage- 
ment. The voucher is prepared so that a 
portion of it is used as a posting medium and 
as all accounts are coded the amount of work 
in its preparation is minimized. The machine 
closes each account with each posting carry- 
ing down the new balance. At the close of a 
day’s work it is a very simple matter to make 
up a statement on a printed form giving the 
vital facts of the city’s finances. 

This statement can be as simple or elab- 
orate as is desired by the officer in charge but 
should show the standing of the budget for 
each department, the amount required in 
revenue, the amount of accounts receivable 
any payable and the amount of cash on hand. 

In all of this I have spoken only of the 
general operating expenses of the city and 
have not touched upon the activities which 
may be carried on from the proceeds of funds 
derived from sale of bonds. This should be 
kept in a separate ledger known as the Special 
Fund Ledger and which is capable of as much 
expansion as the needs require. This ledger 
should show the amount charged to the treas- 
urer under each fund and the total of all 
treasurer’s balances should equal his cash 
on hand. By this method the treasurer is 
interested only in the amount of cash while 
the bookkeeping department is required to 
keep the funds separate. 

There is no system of accounting which can 
be picked up in one city and used in its en- 
tirety in another because of the difference in 
the activities. One city may operate utili- 
ties which of course are not for the purpose 
of gaining profit but must be self sustaining 
while another may have very limited activi- 
ties. 

By dividing the work performed into units 
and debiting and crediting the units effected 
with expense and income the profit and loss 
statement for any one activity can be readily 
made. 

Chairman Carran: I think, rather than 
to have any discussion at this time, 
it might be well to read Mr. Bennett’s discus- 
sion and then hear from Mr. Fuller, who is 
with us, after which we can take up any 
particular points you are interested in. 
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FIRST DISCUSSION 
By Boyd A. Bennett, City Manager, Bluefield, W. Va. 


One with re- 


mat- 


important consideration 
gard to municipal finances is the 
ter of proper accounting and_ control 
of expenditures. It is a well known fact 
that the unsatisfactory nature of general mu- 
nicipal accounting methods make even com- 
parative statistics extremely difficult of com- 
pilation. Considerable improvement has ap- 
peared, partly due to the City Manager Form 
of government, but much remains to be done. 

Improved accounting and business methods 
would enable municipalities to accomplish 
much more than they do with the resources 
they now possess. 

Scientific accounting is the ‘sine quo non’ 
of the correct budget system, but the latter 
cannot be looked for until the former is ob- 
tained. 

Budget Planning 

Of the importance of the budget in govern- 
mental administration nothing need here be 
said, but until all sources of municipal income 
are subjected to a single authority which can 
prorate them according to the needs of the 
municipality as a whole, there can be none 
of that careful planning which is the essence 
of the budget. Even with the conditions as 
they are in some places, real progress can 
be made in almost every municipality by the 
proper accounting, reporting and auditing 
methods and the systematic planning of pro- 
posed expenditures with reference to estimated 
income, combined with strict control to as- 
sure expenditures in accordance with appro- 
priations, that constitute basic elements of 
every governmental budget. 

A budget includes a complete statement of 
expenditures as well as the ways and means 
of raising revenue. It discloses why expen- 
ditures may be greater than income. Without 
it a city cannot have adequate information for 
good government and the citizens cannot 
know what is being done. It is rather remark- 
able that in many towns and cities in Amer- 
ica merely the cash system of bookkeeping 
is in vogue; that is, cash accounts—cash re- 
ceived and cash paid out—are all the transac- 
tions of the City. 

It is essential and fundamental that a city 
government and the people should under- 
stand clearly what constitutes a complete sys- 
tem of municipal accounts. Such a system 
must cover all financial transactions and data, 
and these must be collected, classified and co- 


ordinated around the problems of administra- 


tion. They must have special and depart- 
ment classification ledgers and a_ general 
ledger which will explain in detail receipts 


and expenditures and give a real account of 
what the income, whether received or not, of 
the municipality is, as well as what has ae- 
tually been expended, whether paid for or due 
as a liability. 

A budget system provides for the presenta- 
tion of all the expenses for the coming year 
aud in addition to that the 
these expenses according to the functions 
which the department expending the money 
is supposed to perform, therefore it must be 
supported by a proper and adequate account- 
ing system. 


classification of 


Municipal acocunting should be the attempt 
to arrange the accounts of the city so that 
they may be 
gently used. 


intelli- 
It is not sufficient for the pur- 
pose of good government 
merely to account for the expenditures of 
every penny, altho that must always be done. 
In addition, accounts must be in such a form 
that data contained in them will be available 
for comparison with previous years and the 
data of one city with that of another. The 
accounts must do more than merely balance 
the receipts and expenditures. They must 
group or segregate both expenditures and re- 
ceipts so that it may be possible to determine 
intelligently and accurately the cost of any 
particular service at any particular time. 
What the Budget Should Contain 
should 


An estimate of revenues and 


sasily understood and 


administration 


The 


essentials: (1) 


Budget present the following 


means of raising funds to pay for the work 
authorized; (2) A work program showing 
what work has been done by the government 
with cost classified by functions or services 
rendered, and presenting a plan for the future, 
with the estimated cost of the several fune- 
tions or services; (3) An analysis of cost of 
things used or to be 
rendering 


used in doing work or 
such as salaries, 
supplies, materials, etc. (4) An estimate of 
appropriations to be developed into an act— 
a statement of the amounts of appropriations 
or drawing accounts to be placed at the dis- 
posal of the spending officer to cover the cost 
of the work to be done. 

The 


services wages, 


most scientific, as well as _ practical 
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and correct way in which a budget can be 
made is by providing an accounting system, 
segregating revenues and expenditures, show- 
ing the actual cost of running the different 
departments and bureaus, and preventing 
money appropriated for one function from 
being used for other purposes. 

Segregated accounting, however, has its 
disadvantages, in a way. It paralyzes admin- 
istrative initiative in the executive depart- 
ment. It also is expensive, in that it requires 


a considerable clerical force to prepare and 
operate it. 

In the case of the lump sum budget, the 
departments are not infrequently led into ex- 
travagant courses and often spend on one 
project a greater part of the appropriation for 
the entire department, but of course this sys- 
tem is less expensive to prepare and operate. 

Chairman Carran: We will now hear a 
paper prepared by Mr. C. H. R. Fuller, city 
manager of Chatham, Ontario. 


SECOND DISCUSSION 
By Mr. C. R. Fuller, City Manager, Chatham, Ontario 


I have not prepared a paper; I really 
felt it would be impossible to prepare 
a paper for discussion when I had not 
seen Mr. Bordens’ paper, but I do believe in 
having discussion. The general idea in having 
a discussion on papers at this kind of meeting 
is simply to try and pick up the points and 
bring out the main, principal things of the 
paper that might be unusually interesting to 
the members of our association. 

Mr. Bordens, apparently, has gone to a lot of 
trouble and prepared a splendid paper and I 
don’t want to go into the detail of debit and 
credit entries, but I want to discuss a few 
general points in my mind such as, for in- 
stance: how far it is necessary to control vari- 
ous departments with the budget. What I 
mean is this: that our accounting systems, 
except in the case of the city of Knoxville 
and a few others, are usually carried on by 
manual labor. Now manual labor costs money 
and the more accounting you have in connec- 
tion with your city systems the more people 
you are going to need to carry on the work of 
your bookkeeping systems. 

The point has often been mentioned that 
budgets should give ways and means and 
methods of cost, as our chairman has read to 
us. On the other hand, the general system of 
accounting is based on the budget. That is, 
you can’t possibly control your municipality’s 
expenditures unless the accounting agrees with 
your budget so far as headings are concerned. 
Now the idea is to secure the very minimum 
number of bookkeeping headings. 

Is it possible, with the budget system, to keep 
down the number of those particular headings 
without getting into the lump sum class of 
budget? How far shall we go? 

Budget System in Chatham, Ontario 

We use a system which is not new, by any 
means. We have what we call a budget ex- 
planatery control sheet. This is the sheet which 





goes extensively into the ways and means. 
There are columns in writing showing neces- 
sary expenditures and appropriations, but the 
budget itself is a consolidation of these par- 
ticular headings. Then, our accounting system 
is based on the main budget so the very mini- 
mum of bookkeeping and employees is neces- 
sary by thus keeping the account headings few 
in number. 

That is one point. The next is this: We have, 
in Canada, the same situation you have in the 
United States. A lot of organizations write 
and ask us the per capita cost of operating our 
municipality. They ask, for instance, “How 
much did it cost to run your city under the 
head of ‘general government’?” Some people 
have a different idea of it than yours or mine. 


What are we going to tell our government 
municipal offices at Washington, or Ottawa? 
They send us a record sheet and they tell us 
when these reports must be returned, and they 
fix their own account headings. Now this is a 
point which is open to argument. Your depart- 
ment at Washington starts off with a list of 
account headings with which you gentlemen are 
familiar. It starts, “General Government,” if 
you remember, then, there are accounts called 
“Protection to Persons and Property,” “Public 
Works,” “Public Service,” etc. This is the 
Federal government’s recommended form of 
headings for municipalities with which you are 
all familiar. 

The Federal government department under 
whose jurisdiction we work and to which we 
must submit at Ottawa uses the same headings 
as the United States government and the pre- 
paration of these reports is a lot of work. It 
requires that we take these reports and go 
through our complete bookkeeping system and 
prepare another record agreeing with their 
headings. But on the other hand, there are a 
lot of friends of mine—city managers—who tell 
me these governmental record headings are 
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not so bad after all, if you know the particular 
headings to which I refer. I think you do. 


Comparative Cost Data 

The question of these various municipal re- 
ports having different headings is something 
we might look into, because if you say it costs 
you so much money to run your municipality, 
I do not know if you include certain items 
that I might not take into consideration. Then 
again, municipal accounting, I would say, is a 
method of securing for the public, whose busi- 
ness we are trying to operate, whether we do 
it successfully or not (the public does not al- 
ways seem to agree with us) authentic facts 
relative to the operation of their business. The 
point I am trying to make is this: Accounting 
should be done in the very simplest method 
possible to tell the people what it costs to run 
their government; and everything in the way 
of headings and systems of accounting that 
will tell them how much it costs to operate, 
and will let them compare it with other cities, 
is going to be worth while. 

The question of what kind of financial state- 


ments municipalities shall make has been dis- 
cussed a great many times. Now the general 
statement in any business, as you know, covers 
assets and liabilities both on capital and cur- 
rent accounts, and receipts and disbursements, 
and revenues and expenditures, and it seems to 
me there ought to be some way of determining 
what should be called revenues and what should 
be called receipts, also other items entering 
financial statements. 

When a taxpayer picks up his report he does 
not always know what these things mean un- 
less they are placed very simply. How far 
should we go in getting out the statement? 
What should be included in receipts and dis- 
bursements columns? The general summary 
should be given simply so a person can read it 
without being compelled to undo a puzzle. I 
think these are points we should talk about. 
I do believe this question of budget headings is 
a big thing because it means an increase or 
decrease in the number of accounting depart- 
ment employees which is a matter affecting 
any salary account. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Chairman Carran: I just want to tell you 
something about our accounting in East Cleve- 
land. Perhaps that will be a starting point on 
some discussion relative to systems that can be 
improved upon, or to other systems that are 
entirely different and, perhaps, much better. 

Need For Detailed Information 

I disagree with Mr. Fuller in that I believe 
we should have in our reports as much detail 
as possible with regards to the various expen- 
ditures and receipts. As to any additional 
bookkeeping it may involve, it is very little, 
and the money spent for such expenditure is 
well worth while. 

In East Cleveland we have five divisions in 
the accounting system, namely, Operation, 
General Bond Funds, Special Assessment Bond 
Funds, Public Utilities and Sinking Funds. In 
the Public Utilities ledger, the cash is kept 
separate and the whole system is kept much 
the same as you would find in a private busi- 
It includes cost accounting, and we not 
only know what water is costing—that is the 
distribution of the water alone—but what it is 
costing to operate every automobile, to put in 
every hydrant, the average cost, and what it 
cost the gang to put in hydrants on any par- 
ticular day. We go very much into detail and 
yet have a surprisingly small accounting force 
to handle this work. 

We have a population of 40,000 people, and 


ness. 


have two people that do all the accounting 
work. We have a separate ledger for all of the 
street improvement accounts; each street im- 
provement is kept in a separate fund, and in 
that fund every receipt and expenditure is 
classified in columns to the left and right as to 
its purpose. 

The city has a cash book into which all re- 
ceipts and expenditures are entered, which is 
more or less of a controlling account which 
takes care of what is usually required by law— 
the accounting of each penny received and ex- 
pended. 

From the pay-in orders, we post into the 
appropriation ledger which is arranged in a 
series of columns, at the top of which the ap- 
propriation for the year is given and under 
which each expenditure or receipt is entered, 
as the case may be. 

I find at the end of every year when we make 
the budget for the next year, that this very 
detailed account of what has been received and 
spent during the past year for each item, even 
going into the details such as the repairs for 
automobiles, with a separate column for tires 
and gasoline, and other various itemizations, is 
of great help. 

The information for the year is compared 
with that for the past four, five or six years; 
therefore we can set forth, very easily, an ac- 
curate budget for the next year’s expenditures, 
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and we find that when we total them up we 
are not guessing what they are going to be for 
the next year. 

If accounts are posted up to the minute, one 
can go to any particular fund and see how 
much money is left in that fund for the rest of 
the year. This information is most valuable 
to the department heads. 

Every month a financial report is issued 
which shows the amount appropriated for the 
year, the amount expended to date and the 
amount left to be expended for the balance of 
that year, and each item shows comparative 
amounts expended for preceding years, and one 





CHARLES A. CARRAN 


can tell very easily whether or not the depart- 
ment is run within the appropriation. 
Unit Costs 

And going further, what many citics do not 
do, but should do, is this: keep a cost account- 
ing system which can be used in connection 
with their appropriation and financial accounts 
and from which the department heads as well 
as you managers can tell from day to day, and 
from month to month, just what service is cost- 
ing you per unit; how much it is costing for 
street repairs; how much it is costing per yard 
for street cleaning; how much it is costing per 
unit for cleaning catch basins. It not only 


serves as a report for comparison over a period 
of years, but it serves to keep in the minds of 
the department head and employees that you 
are watching every day to see that the unit cost 
does not increase, but rather that it decreases, 
because as every year passes, with improve- 
ments of all kinds and new machinery coming 
into use, the cost per unit should decrease. 
Better still, it offers an incentive to the depart- 
ment head who then knows the results of his 
efforts will be known by the manager and 
therefore appreciated. 

It is surprising sometimes what you find 
when you analyze the reports; and even a most 
conscientious department head will look at a 
series of figures over a period of months or 
years on some particular item and find he has 
not been making the good showing he ought to 
be making, and thought he was making. 

We receive daily reports from all of our con- 
struction and service departments on what they 
have done, shown in units of measure. 

Now this may seem like going into much 
detail, but we have a city of 40,000 population 
and have but one time keeper and two clerks 
for this work. We consider it money well 
spent. 

The meeting is now thrown open to discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Richard Biehl (Two Rivers, Wis.): This 
discussion has got me to thinking about our 
budget control and keeping of detail costs on 
our work. With a record of detail costs, we 
can easily anticipate our next year’s wants and 
possibly outline a budget which we can live 
within. Nevertheless, there are a good many 
times, as you know, that you will set aside a 
certain sum for a certain piece of work and 
after a six months’ period you find some emer- 
gency has arisen whereby you have overdrawn 
that account. That happens no matter how 
carefully you plan your next year’s budget. 

The budget is planned so far ahead in some 
instances you can’t anticipate your wants. In 
Ohio it is necessary to make your budget in 
July for the next year. Now in bringing this 
up only for discussion, I find that in preparing 
a budget it is always well to set aside a certain 
amount of money for a contingent fund, so 
that if you should happen to have an emer- 
gency arise you will have a contingent fund 
from which you might re-appropriate into ad- 
ministrative or safety or service departments. 
In that way you have a little surplus and you 
can live within your appropriation. I don’t 
know if that is being done in many places, but 
I do know it is being done in some places. 
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Analysis of Accounts 

Then again, the man from Canada spoke of 
getting figures from different cities, and let- 
ters of request wanting to know what our gen- 
eral government is costing. I think that the 
general government should consist of possibly 
three branches: the administrative, the safety, 
and the service departments. You men know 
what comes under the administrative head. 
Under safety we have the police and fire de- 
partments, and the fire hydrants, which divi- 
sion we charge to safety, as is done in other 
cities, I believe. 

Under service you might bring in your wel- 
fare, your street cleaning, your garbage col- 
lection, and your maintenance. That can be 
divided up into different branches. In most 
cities the administration and safety depart- 
ments are practically the same. 

I don’t know if any one has conceived any 
new methods relative to the fire department or 
police department. They have been operated 
the same way for the past twenty or thirty 
years; we are running them practically the 
same as we did during the Civil war period. 
But, nevertheless,-when we get down to the 
service where we take care of engineering and 
street cleaning, et cetera, we should distribute 
those into a number of branches, and when 
some man from another town writes us and 
wants to know what the cost is in these dif- 
ferent departments, we might analyze them a 
little more in detail so he will know what we 
are doing. 

For instance, in Ohio we made special as- 
sessments for street cleaning. That was not 
part of the tax money; it was covered by a 
special assessment. In many Illinois towns 
they charge for garbage collection. In Wis- 
consin they usually make one levy for every- 
thing. The garbage is hauled away and ashes 
collected and streets cleaned all on one levy. 
So in making these reports, I think it would 
be well to analyze these different accounts and 
divide them up into those three branches. 

There is another thing that we have started. 
I don’t know if it is something new or not, but 
if it is not, it will be worthy of consideration. 

In a good many places they have three ac- 
counting departments, but we have brought in 
our school account, our water and light ac- 
counts and our general city account and placed 
all under one head, and we have eliminated 
about six employees by doing that. I thank 
you. 

Mr. M. J. Rutledge (Woodstock, New Bruns- 
wick): I would like to emphasize the impor- 


tance of what the chairman said of keeping 
detailed accounts in the budget ledger, but I 
would also like to ask him just how he gets it 
there. 

I do the same thing with every budget ac- 
count by just setting up ten main divisions on 
a regular ledger sheet and in back of the ledger 
we have a different colored auxiliary sheet 
with a number of columns showing the head of 
different divisions of the administration, about 
ten or twelve, and in that way there is prac- 
tically no more bookkeeping, as you have 
everything on your budget sheet any time. The 
way we get it there is from the distribution 
on the invoice and on the voucher, and it is 
posted from the invoice or voucher to the auxil- 
iary sheet. We post from the total of the cash 
book to what I call my main sheet. I have 
twelve postings. I would like to know how you 
get it on to the column sheet in the budget 
ledger, and I. would also like to know, in the 
case of your budget, where you include bonds, 
that is your expenditures for the year includ- 
ing all operating expenditures and the posting 
of taxes, et cetera, when you have $10,000 or 
$12,000 of bonds. 

In my case, that is included in the budget ex- 
penditures, but it should not come in that. 


Bond Accounting 

Chairman Carran: Well, answering your 
last question first, every bond account is en- 
tered into our general cash journal in which 
we simply enter a receipt or expenditure, as 
the case may be, and then, in turn, it is posted 
into our ledger account which is separated 
from the appropriation ledger. Every bond ac- 
count has a separate page divided into columns 
and every receipt and expenditure is entered 
and classified into whatever classification you 
may wish to put it; but each bond account is 
kept separate. 

Mr. Rutledge: In paying, also? 

Chairman Carran: We make no expendi- 
tures for bond accounts. We are supposed to 
issue the correct amount of bonds for certain 
improvements, and if there is some little 
balance left after the improvements are com- 
pleted, we turn it into the sinking fund, but we 
do not mix the bond accounts with our operat- 
ing expenditures. 

In the redemption of bonds, that is kept in 
the sinking fund record. An entry is made 
that so many bonds have been issued and as 
the interest is paid and bonds redeemed, it is 
entered on that ledger page as an expenditure 
until the bonds are paid off. 

The itemization of the actual improvements 
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that are made is kept in a separate account 
from our sinking fund. You issue bonds and 
pay them off and the receipts are entered from 
taxes. 

In so far as our appropriation ledger is con- 
cerned, we have a ledger with probably fifteen 
different kinds of pages. Each page itemizes 
either the health department or the police de- 
partment or the fire department or the garbage 
department and a score of others, and each 
page is itemized in detail, and at the head or 
top of the column there is a place provided for 
salaries, labor, employees’ automobile expen- 
ses, et cetera, and we make two postings from 
each voucher: one in the cash journal and the 
other posting into this detailed appropriation 
ledger. 

In the larger cities much of this work is 
done by machine, and can very well be done 
that way, but for a city the size of East Cleve- 
land, I believe it can be done just as economic- 
ally by hand. 

The postings are carried forward and at the 
end of each month we know just what the 
balance of the controlling account is. 


Mr. Rutledge: I should think that would be 
the main ledger account, not using subdivisions 
—that is, post from footings of your cash 
book to ledger and use all your subdivisions as 
subsidiary accounts. 

Chairman Carran: At the end of the month, 
we have what is known as a “recap” to all ex- 
penditures shown in the cash book and the 
same for the receipts. 


Transfers and Contingent Accounts 


Mr. W. A. Holt (New London, Conn.): Rela- 
tive to accounting from which accounts may be 
transferred to any departmental account which 
happens to be short. In my instance I have 
the privilege, in the settlement of accounts, of 
making transfers from any appropriation 
which may be in danger of being expended be- 
fore the end of the fiscal year. So far we have 
met this condition all right, but we are taking 
achance when we draw from one appropriation 
for another. I have heard that some cities 
have set up contingent accounts and I would 
like to hear from some who do it. We had an- 
ticipated setting up one this year, but so far 
the transferring of funds has worked very well. 
I have had to do it in the middle of the year. 
I presume, however, on accounts set up, it 
would help some, especially with regard to 
emergencies. 

Mr. L. P. Buck (Long Beach, Calif.):_ We 
have a general fund which consists of two per 
cent of the entire appropriation from which 


funds may be transferred to any department 
running short. 

Mr. John N. Edy (Berkeley, Calif.): We 
have this sort of plan: I tried to budget all of 
the income that we anticipated. I made note 
of specific items against which to budget all 
of that. I have an account known as “Unap- 
plied Appropriation,” which rarely exceeds one 
per cent or one and a half per cent of the total 
income. That is called, as I say, “Unapplied 
Appropriation” and is available to the council 
for any specific appropriation it wants to 
make, and that money is spent by a resolution 
made by the council. 

In addition to that thing we have what is 
called “The City Manager’s Emergency Fund,” 
which is about one per cent of the appropria- 
tion and is available for use by the city mana- 
ger without any authorization on the part of 
the council. It is moved about as I want to 
move it, which means that most of that money 
is spent in the last half of the fiscal year, be- 
cause when you get into the last two or three 
months you spend heavily in such departments 
as the street cleaning department. 

I have never exhausted the amount. I doubt 
very much if we could operate’ without a fund 
of that kind. 

Mr. Rutledge: Is this city manager’s fund 
set up after or before the appropriation? 

Mr. Edy: It is a part of the fund. 

Mr. C. M. Osborn (Kenosha, Wis.): I would 
like to ask this question, Mr. Edy: Did you 
say you can re-appropriate the other funds at 
your wish without order from the council? 

Mr. Edy: The council gives that authority 
when it passes on the funds. It is essentially 
an emergency proposition. I do not use it for 
work contemplated in the budget. An emer- 
gency might be developed in the police depart- 
ment—a situation which justified the police de- 
partment asking me to increase the amount for 
its working program, arising from emergency, 
and at such times this fund is drawn upon. 

Mr. Osborn: For instance, if you want to 
hire some stool pigeons you take it out of that 
fund? 

Mr. Edy: I ought to say this, perhaps; we 
split our annual appropriation into twelve 
amounts just immediately after the appropria- 
tion ordinance is passed, and those amounts 
are what we call “Budget Splits” and are not 
the same, but are based on a working program 
that is agreed to by the department head and 
myself. Then we do not permit the depart- 
ment heads to deviate from that. If they over- 
spend this split one month they must catch up 
on the next month. It is always right there 
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out in the open so the department head and I 
know what the situation is. Then if we have 
anything unusual come up, we can use the City 
Manager’s Emergency Fund. 

Mr. Osborn: If you did not have the City 
Manager’s Emergency Fund you would have to 
go back to the other fund? 

Mr. Edy: We would have to go to the coun- 
cil and ask them for an appropriation from the 
Unapplied Fund. 

Mr. Osborn: For instance, an emergency 
comes up in the police department and you 
want $500. Wouldn’t you have a little better 
budget control if you had to go back to the 
council and get the appropriation rather than 
take it out of this fund at your own wish? Of 
course, it gives you a freer hand to operate, 
but it also gives the head of the department 
the idea that all he has got to do is to convince 
you. 

Mr. Edy: Well, 

Mr. Osborn: I don’t agree with you. 

Mr. Edy: I see your point. I can’t transfer 
from one appropriation to another. Our ap- 
propriation to the street department, for in- 
stance, or the police department, is made ac- 
cording to six subdivisions. I cannot transfer 
from one of those subdivisions to another. I 
can’t use any unexpended or unneeded funds in 
one division for the purchase of any item of 
equipment or maintenance in another; but if 
we exhaust the fund appropriated for personal 
service, I can bolster it up. 


that is enough. 


The point you make is a good one; you mean 
that I could take advantage of it. 

I want something to stand between me and 
the department in getting the most out of it 
for the money expended and that is why I 
asked the council to make appropriations into 
I would not want the coun- 
cil to appropriate the department in total and 
leave it up to me to say how it should be spent. 

Mr. G. L. Buck (Long Beach, California): 
Our budget appropriations are made in full to 
the various departments and it is up to the city 
manager and department head to see that the 
money is spent properly- 


six classifications. 


salaries, equipment, 
maintenance or whatever the necessary expen- 
ses of each department are. 

I would like to know, for my own informa- 
tion, how many are working under the plan in 


which appropriation is made for specific pur- 
poses. 

Eight hands were raised. 

Mr. E. P. Bridges (Griffin, Ga.) I would like 
to know if this emergency fund is levied by ad- 
ditional tax, or where do you get it? 

Mr. Edy: 
so much revenue, which, altogether, is about 
$1,220,000; right off the bat we set aside $7,000 
or $8,000 for this fund and it is not appropri- 
ated for any other purpose. It is a certain 
percentage, usually about one per cent. 


On our certain tax levies we have 


Mr. Eugene Masters (St. Augustine, Fla.): 
Have you been criticized by the city for this 
manager’s levy and questioned as to what you 
are going to do with the seven or eight thou- 
sand dollars? 


Mr. Edy: I have heard no criticism. I think 
most of the people in town do not know it is 
there. 

Mr. Masters: Don’t you have a public re- 
port ? 


Mr. Edy: I may be cheating, but I don’t 
show it as a part of the city manager’s budget, 
It is set up under the general classification. I 
don’t use it—I hardly ever use any of it. Last 
year out of $7,500 I used about $20. 


Mr. Bridges: 
ated to each department. 


You have so much appropri- 
Then what are you 
going to do with your one per cent out of that? 
In other words, supposing your rate is $1.85; 


so much of it goes to the school, so much to 
the general fund, or bonds and interest and 
sinking funds; then when you make public to 


the world that each department gets so much, 
how do you account for that one per cent and 
where is it included? 

Mr.. Edy: I would deduct it fri 


revenue amount. 


m the total 
There is only one source of 
revenue for one expenditure and that is the 
revenue derived from the tax levy, and from 
that I would immediately deduct just as you 
deduct your payments on purchases that you 
have to make, your contract purchases, or bond 
requirements. You deduct them immediately 
and appropriate the balance. 

We will close this discus- 
sion and meet in the general assembly room in 
ten minutes. 


Chairman Caran: 


The session adjourned at ten-thirty a. m. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 17, 1925 
[ Second Day ] 


TRAFFIC REGULATION 


Round Table Session 


The meeting convened at nine-twenty o’- 
clock a. m., Mr. Fred H. Locke, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, presiding. 


Chairman Locke: The subject of traffic reg- 
ulation is so broad and the time in which we 
have to discuss it is so short it is necessary 
to come to the point immediately. No intro- 
duction as to the necessity of traffic en- 
gineering is needed. A glance at the phenom- 
enal growth in the number of automobiles 
clearly emphasizes the need of traffic regula- 
tions and traffic control. With the manufac- 
ture of motor vehicles at a few hundred dol- 
lars apiece, a vast new market has been opened 
up. The production of motor vehicles has 
jumped from a million a year in 1916 to 
four million a year in 1924 and to six million 


a year in 1925. The increase in motor ve- 
hicles has caused a correspondingly large 
number of accidents. Authorities figure that 
in 1924 there were 3,550,000 accidents, 19,000 
of which were fatal. This doesn’t take into 
account, of course, the millions that have 
been lost in property damage. 

The question that confronts every munici- 
pality, every manager, is the control of traffic, 
the prevention of accidents. 

We have with us this morning a gentleman 
who has had broad experience in the line of 
traffic control, and it gives me great pleasure 
to introduce to you Sergeant H. O. Rounds, 
of the Detroit Police Department, who is a 
sergeant in the Traffic Division, and who will 
address you on the subject of traffic regula- 
tion and control. 


PRINCIPAL PAPER 
By Sergeant H. O. Rounds, Detroit Police Department, Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 


I have been assigned the subject of traffic 
regulation for my paper this morning. 


The question naturally arises, what is the 
reason for so much agitation and interest 
in this subject of traffic and its control. I 
remember it seems only yesterday that I 
mounted my trusty bicycle and rode it to 
River Rouge along the foot path by the side 
of rail fences, a distance of 10 miles, and all 
I had to dodge was the mud kicked up by 
swiftly driven horses travelling 6 miles per 
hour, and the next day peddled out Woodward 
Ave., 6 miles to a cluster of buildings consist- 
ing of a green house, a small shoe factory, 
half a dozen homes, a church and a general 
store containing the Post Office before which 
was tied a yoke of oxen and three teams of 
horses. This was Highland Park, and only two 
teams passed me on the way and when two 
teams met both would slow down to a walk 
giving each other half of the road with little 
if any effort of the driver. 

“Direction of Traffic’ was an unknown 
phrase, for the horses had sense and used it 
whether the driver was sober or drunk, and 
if intoxicated, in most instances would take 
him safely home. 

There were no rules of driving and no 
traffic officers. 


Then came the old “one lunger” fearfully 
and wonderfully made, depending on the brain 
and common sense of the driver to get it 
safely through the streets. It soon became 
evident that ability to purchase did not carry 
with it ability to operate safely, and the first 
rule of driving was promulgated, and the first 
traffic officer placed on the street. 

This was quickly followed by others as ne- 
cessity required until there are enough laws 
to fill a sizeable volume, and many traffic 
officers to enforce them for as time progressed 
there came into being an egoism or state of 
mind among drivers demanding all and not 
willing to give any, a usurpation of the rights 
of others contrary to every teaching-of cour- 
tesy, and if perchance a man exhibited that 
rare quality of courtesy he was imposed upon 
and almost driven from the road. 

These laws written as they were from time 
to time under the stress of necessity by 
the individual municipalities or states and 
with a local view point only, most naturally 
would vary quite considerably, but were all 
that was necessary for the community for 
which they were written and served the pur- 
pose for as yet no good roads had been built, 
and drivers did not stray from their “old 
home town.” 

As good roads developed and stretched far- 
ther and farther east, west, north and south, 
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drivers went farther and farther from home 
passing through city after city and state after 
state with a steadily growing conviction that 
something was wrong with the laws that 
were intended to make driving a safe pleas- 
ure, but resulted only in disagreements with 
traffic officers, arrests and fines, for driving 
in accordance with the rules at home. 

Not only were there disagreements but ac- 
cidents—serious and fatal—piled up, largely 
owing to the difference of opinion or utter 
disregard of law until it culminated in 22,600 
killed and about 700,000 injured in traffic ac- 
cidents in the United States in 1923. No 
wonder President Coolidge remarked at the 
Hoover Conference that “had these occured 
in any one month it would have been declared 
a national calamity,” but I say to you gen- 
tlemen that although these killings were 
spread over 12 months it was a national ca- 
lamity, and the year 1924 added 19,000 more 
or 41,000 persons killed in 2 years. 

Wild asses in Mongolia says a returned 
traveler, can make 40 miles an hour across 
country. Why Mongolia especially? 

Is it any wonder that the best brains of 
the country began demanding that this cease 
and saying that it was up to the government 
to take some action to put a stop to this 
slaughter ? 

Work of Hoover Conference 


The challenge was accepted by Herbert 
Hoover who, with the assistance of all the 
national organizations who were in any way 
connected with the manufacture or use of the 
automobile, arrived at a partial solution of 
the problem. At least he made the start,— 
and to get anywhere there must be a start. 
The committees who worked so faithfully last 
year were continued, and, in the near future, 
a second meeting will be held in Washington 
to further the solution of the problem. 

Do you think that that meeting was har- 
monious—400 men and women all thinking 
alike? 

If you do you have another think coming, 
there were just as many different opinions of 
what was the proper thing to do as there are 
different traffic regulations in this State, but 
they were there to do a job, and they were 
earnest in their endeavor, and many came 
more than half way, but at the end of two 
days deliberation the majority agreed on cef- 
tain specific rules and principals, and they 
were passed with not one dissenting voice, 
giving to all the States in the Union a set of 
fundamentals that all States may adopt with 


the slight changes made necessary by local 
conditions. 

The Liberty Bell has again rung calling 
out attention to the danger that is surround- 
ing us. Will we now as men do our part? 
Will we do as your representatives did at that 
great convention—make a start? We have 
been shown the way, fundamental ground work 
has been laid for our universal adoption and 
Michigan is the first to step in line. 

Every one cannot think alike, and we are not 
to be blamed for that. It is only human na- 
ture. But we can meet the other fellow on a 
50-50 basis and while neither of us are entirely 
satisfied that what has been decided on is 
100%, still we have made the start and with 
the resolutions of the Hoover conference be- 
fore us let us line up with those resolutions. 
When our legislature meets, I am sure they 
will adopt a set of traffic laws that will show 
the world that the state that supplies them 
with most of its automobiles is one of the 
first to adopt a uniform law that will make 
their use less fatal. 

Uniform Regulations 

In this wonderful little city of Grand Rap- 
ids last month there was held a State meeting 
similar to the Hoover conference at which 
after months of painstaking work by your 
communities a Uniform Traffic Ordinance was 
completed in line with the Hoover conference 
in so far as our present State law would 
permit. 

You say I have strayed from my subject? 
Not at all. 

Direction of traffic—this must be done ac- 
cording to fixed rules; without rules it would 
be chaos—and to eliminate chaos throughout 
the States our rules must be the same every- 
where. If you desire to get into a little 
game of cards in California, or New York, 
Iowa or Michigan you could do so and play 
correctly because wherever cards are played 
it is according to the same set of rules com- 
piled and published by Hoyle—and the rules 
of driving must be as universally adopted. 


Progress in Detroit 

In Detroit we have 53 pages of traffic or- 
dinances alone and 317 men in the traffic 
division to enforce them. We have 85 automa- 
tic signals now helping, and will place 300 
more this winter. We have forbidden the 
left hand turn at many congested corners. On 
Woodward Avenue from Elizabeth to the 
River, no left or right turns are allowed and 
you are forbidden to turn around and go back 
in this district. We have established hundreds 
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of limited parking places, safety zones, etc., 
taking 7,000 signs to designate same, also many 
directions painted on the pavement. 

We paved 120 miles of streets and 42 miles 
of alleys, at an expense of $1,600,000 during 
past year, our pavements so far costing $12,- 
000,000. 

We have widened many streets and straight- 
ened out jogs and removed obstructions and 
just now are trying to get the council to des- 
ignate certain streets as a by pass to route 
through traffic around the congested district, 
we have 24 stop streets and four more have 
been selected. We have also suggested that 
all parking be prohibited before 9 A. M. and 
from 4:30 to 6 P. M. in the half mile circle. 

We have the same problem as other cities 
but we are doing our best to solve it, and are 
trying to obey the instructions of that prophet 
who said “hold to that which is good, and 
turn from that which is evil.” 

Yes, we have the Traffic Law—the Rules of 
Driving; we have as many officers as the peo- 
ple feel they can pay, and we have 1900 men 
working in three shifts, two shifts having 
about 800 men on duty at once. 

We have nearly 300,000 registered vehicles 
in Wayne County and over 50,000 street in- 
tersections in Detroit, in September 19,600 
traffic ordinance violators were written to and 
invited to call at our Violation Bureau and 
pay up or go to Court. Eighty per cent of 
them paid up; the remainder went to court. 

That is an average of 10 complaints for 
every officer in the Department, but these are 
only those happening under the eye of an 
officer. There are thousands of others who are 
never apprehended. Interested citizens write 
us complaining of the non-enforcement of 
the traffic law. Papers criticize the Police 
Department for non-attention to duty. Preach- 
ers preach sermons blaming the Police Depart- 
ment, and make the open statement that the 
Police are to blame for the tragedies of traffic. 


I have yet to hear one of these get up in 
his dignity and suggest that it should be nec- 
essary for an officer to be at the right hand of 
every driver and pedestrian continuously to 
to force him, through the fear of the law, to 
observe them. If this must be done then do 
not let us brag of our civilization; there is 
no such thing. 

I wonder when the honorable upright, re- 
spectable citizen is going to take a decided 
stand on “obedience to law and ordinance,” 
and stir up such a wave of public sentiment, 
that the violation of a traffic ordinance that 


results in the death of a person, child or 
adult, will not be treated as a good joke on 
the one that was killed, but a disgrace. 

There was given to Moses on Mt. Sinai, so 
the good book says, just 10 laws, and they 
were violated almost before he finished read- 
ing them, by the trouble makers in the tribes. 

Then along came Volstead who put a law 
through Congress, and before the ink of the 
President’s signature was dry, that was 
broken, then along came the traffic ordinance 
and that is being violated. The excuse is that 
the Volstead act taught contempt for law. 
The same class of people that broke the 10 
Commandments are violating the Volstead Act, 
and the traffic ordinance, and it is time we 
were returning to fundamentals. Insist that 
the law be observed or repealed, and put every 
ounce of our influence back of that one prin- 
cipal respect for law—whether it be the 
Moral Law, the liquor law or the traffic law. 

Think, Driver, Think 

A wave of the hand, a kiss blown on the 
breeze——from the sweetest little pal in the 
world. 

I stood for some moments watching her, 
a chubby little figure in blue and white, an 
extremely important little person on her way 
to school— 

And then, she turned the corner. 

It must have been about four o’clock—my 
mind has been sort of deadened since—that 
the boss sent for me. “Bob,” said he, laying 
his hand on my shoulder, “there’s been an 
accident and you had better hurry up to the 
house.” 





*>_ + * * 


Well, there isn’t much more to tell. That 
little pal of mine, she—she wasn’t at the win- 
dow watching for me as usual. For an in- 
stant I faltered, it just seemed as though 
something within me went dead, and I had 
to fight hard for breath. 

* * ” ~ 

In a little while I went out to the gate, just 
as I had that very morning. And I looked 
down the street as best I could. Right over 
there, a short block away was where she 
turned the corner—and passed out of my life 
forever. 

Today it was my little girl. Tomorrow or 
next day, it will be some other little pal, quite 
as dear. And so on, and on, until the con- 
science of men shall cry a halt to this passion 
for fast driving in localities where danger, 
obvious danger, stares drivers plumb in the 
eye. 


; 
: 
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Chairman Locke: Thank you, Mr. Rounds. 
The excellent paper you have given is cer- 
tainly food for thought for every manager, 
or those who have in charge the traffic laws. 
The sermon you refer to appeals to me as 
being applicable to that great sermon issued 
by our Great Teacher, and we can answer it 
in this way, “I am my brother’s keeper.” 


If every man who drives an automobile will 
assume the personal responsibility that he is 
his brother’s keeper, let me say to you, gentle- 
men, there will be fewer automobile accidents 
in the future than there are today. 

When you take into consideration that there 
are forty-four possibilities of accidents at 


every intersection, that statistics show about 
eighty per cent of these accidents can be 
eliminated, we realize that it is directly 
chargeable to one fellow trying to beat the 
other fellow to it. When you consider that 
and then get back to the law of personal re- 
sponsibility, I believe that you will have 
solved to a great extent the traffic acidents 
at the corners. 

We have with us this morning for discus- 
sion on this subject a gentleman whom you 
will be glad to hear from, a manager who 
has had considerable experience in the line 
of managerial duty, Mr. H. L. Woolhiser, 
city manager of Winnetka, Illinois. 


FIRST DISCUSSION 
By H. L. Woolhiser, City Manager, Winnetka, III. 


Chairman Locke and Fellow Members 
of the Association: I am sure we 
have all been greatly inspired by Ser- 
geant Round’s talk this morning. I think it 


has impressed upon us the great need of 
solving this serious problem with which we are 
all confronted. I think he has drawn a very 
fine picture of the real, basic difficulty in the 
moral side of the question, and in that way 
has impressed it upon us from the side of 
sentiment especially. That is a thing we must 
do. We must appeal to the feeling of people 
before we can get them to act, and if we could 
reach the average motorist in that way, and 
get action based on feéling and the desire to 
comply with regulations, I think we would 
have gone a long way toward the solving of 
the problem. 

Nevertheless, we have the problem with us, 
and we must do something about it. I don’t 
think we have the time or the desire to go into 
all the details, the various types of control 
equipment and the methods, but I think we 
can formulate certain definite principles of 
traffic regulation that may be of assistance 
to us. I have endeavored to make note of 
a few things that have occurred to me, in 
listening to Sergeant Rounds and thinking 
over this question. 

The development of automobile traffic, as 
one of the serious problems of municipal gov- 
ernment, has come entirely within the last 
twenty-five years. Probably at no time in 
the history of the world has there occurred 
so radical a change in the methods employed 
by human beings in serving their needs for 
transportation. Because of the rapidity of 
this change, which is not as yet completed, 


we are still going through a readjustment 
period, and as a result the problem is more 
complex and difficult than it will be when 
these changes have become less rapid and a 
period of stability is reached. As a result of 
these new problems, involving an unfamiliar 
environment for both pedestrian and _ the 
operator of automobile equipment, the de- 
mand for a multitude of regulatory laws has 
been insistent. Because of this urgent neces- 
sity and of rapid changes and lack of experi- 
ence, these laws frequently have been hastily 
drawn and therefore are characterized by lack 
of uniformity, duplication and often needless 
interference with personal rights. It is there- 
fore not surprising that there has been great 
difficulty in securing the co-operation of the 
average citizen in complying with legal re- 
strictions. 

In view of the foregoing situation it would 
appear that the immediate need is to reach the 
public through educational methods, provid- 
ing instruction not only in the nature of traf- 
fic regulations but also in the necessity for 
their enactment as a protection to both driver 
and pedestrian. Further, there is great need 
for public education along the line of the moral 
aspect of law observance as a qualification of 
good citizenship. 

The fundamental necessity, however, is the 
adoption of a system of uniform traffic regu- 
lations by municipalities, so that the problem 
of public education may be simplified. It is, 
of course, obvious that such uniformity can- 
not be carried out in all details, because of 
varying conditions in different municipalities 
and in different parts of the same munici- 
pality. The Hoover Safety Conference last 
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year constituted a long step in the adoption 
of uniform traffic regulations. 

In connection with uniform regulations, it 
is believed that some sort of a test as a pre- 
requisite for a license to operate automobile 
equipment is fundamental. A motor vehicle 
is a unit with power with great possibilities 
for destruction of life and property as well 
as for service, and should not be operated on 
the public highway except by persons compe- 
tent to assume such responsibility through 
proper training, experience and physical quali- 
fications. 


Traffic An Engineering Problem 


With further reference to the nature of traf- 
fic regulations, it is believed that the control 
of automobile traffic, particularly in larger 
cities, is an engineering problem, as well as 
a police problem, and that engineering methods 
and facilities should be employed in handling 
traffic questions, to a greater extent than has 
been done in the past. 

It is believed that as a result of the lack 
of the engineering point of view, methods of 
handling traffic in many cities are not entirely 
efficient or ideal. For instance, many cities 
are at present going to extremes in the in- 
stallation of traffic control equipment, where 
conditions do not justify its installation. In 
many cases, high-powered salesmanship, often 
appealing to the natural desire of small mu- 
nicipalities to imitate large metropolitan cen- 
ters, has resulted in the expenditure of public 
funds for unnecessary traffic control equip- 
ment, without compensating results, and often 
to the great inconvenience of the motoring 
public. I believe that the following princi- 
ples should be considered in the solution of 
any traffic problem: 


1. The pavement surface should be of ade- 
quate width for traffic density, existing or to 
be anticipated within a reasonable period of 
years. 


2. Street intersections should be laid out 
when new or redesigned with adequate radii 
of curvature. 

3. Traffic congestion should be reduced by 
opening up through routes and by providing 
by-pass routes. 

4. A systematic and uniform plan of pave- 
ment marking should be adopted. 

5. Traffic signs should be uniform and their 
use should be limited strictly to cases of real 
necessity. 

6. Uniform traffic laws should be adopted 
and afterwards strictly enforced, without 
favoritism and political influence. 

7. Building heights should be limited. 

Chairman Locke: Mr. Woolhiser has also 
given us something to think about, I am sure. 
Many of the statements he has made are very 
pertinent, particularly in regard to the in- 
stallation of certain devices for the control of 
traffic. Some of these devices have become 
obsolete and are being taken out, and some 
of the smaller cities are installing that same 
system of traffic control, so it is well for the 
smaller cities, as well as the larger ones, to 
keep an eye open as to what is the best method 
for traffic control. 

We have with us today a gentleman from 
the National Safety Council, whom I want 
you all to hear. I am going to ask that we 
conform to the program, and then, if we have 
a little extra time, we will proceed with gen- 
eral discussion on the subject. This could be 
continued to great length, but we have only a 
short time in which to consider the subject. 

Instead of having Mr. S. J. Williams, of 
the National Safety Council, of Chicago, we 
have his assistant, Mr. Reeder. Mr. Williams 
was called to Washington for a conference, 
so we have been favored in having his assist- 
ant with us today. It gives me great pleas- 
ure to present to you Mr. Earl J. Reeder, 
engineer, Public Safety Division, National 
Safety Council, Chicago, Illinois. 


SECOND DISCUSSION 
By Mr. Earl T. Reeder, National Safety Council, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: There 
is, probably, no municipal problem that 
is more important than that of traffic safety. I 
have no desire to consume your valuable time 
or reflect upon your intelligence by quoting ex- 
tensive statistics to emphasize the seriousness 
of this problem. Your knowledge of the 23,000 
lives that are lost annually, the numberless 
victims of non-fatal injuries and the vast num- 
ber of property damage accidents that occur in 


traffic each year entailing an annual economic 
loss exceeding $600,000,000, makes it quite 
unnecessary for me to paint a statistical pic- 
ture of the traffic safety problem that con- 
fronts your various cities. 

Rather, it is my desire, and I know that it is 
your choice, that I should deal with the prob- 
lem directly from an administrative stand- 
point. As city managers, carrying the respon- 
sibility of co-ordinating and directing the var- 
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ious functions of city government, you are con- 
cerned with it, and what can be definitely 
done about it. I shall attempt, therefore, to 
outline briefly for you the factors involved in 
the problem and, then, to draw some specific 
conclusions regarding their definite application 
through official and unofficial agencies. 


Factors in Traffic Safety 

The major factors of traffic accident preven- 
tion are six in number. They involve various 
branches and functions of city government. 
But, for a successful program they must be 
properly co-ordinated. I shall discuss them, 
first, individually, then, in combination as a 
community problem. 

Engineering should be considered first, be- 
cause it deals with the very existence and 
maintenance of the facilities for traffic move- 
ment—the city streets. The construction of 
new streets and the maintenance of existing 
ones must be done with a view to obtaining the 
necessary amount of traffic with a minimum of 
accidental injuries. Not every street improve- 
ment that facilitates the movement of traffic 
promotes safety. In making studies of traffic 
accident distribution in three large Eastern 
cities I recently found that street widening 
and other improvements were accompanied by 
marked increase in traffic accidents, not only 
upon the streets improved but also in the sec- 
tions adjacent to them. I mention this because 
it emphasizes the dependence of street im- 
provements upon other activities, to insure 
safety. 

While we think of extensive street plans, 
city layouts, double-deck streets, and similar 
vast engineering projects as developments that 
will effect definite reductions in traffic acci- 
dents and as necessary developments of the 
future, we must not forget that we now have 
extensive problems due to a traffic development 
that has been far more rapid than the develop- 
ment of facilities for handling it safely. We 
must deal with the present problem now as 
well as look to the future. 


Legislation and Regulations to define the 
safe conduct of vehicular and pedestrian traf- 
fic upon the streets are, therefore, necessary. 
Much as we may hope to develop the indi- 
vidual’s conscience and appreciation of the 
traffic safety problem, the volume of traffic 
has become so great that we cannot depend 
upon the voluntary actions of individuals, act- 
ing independently, to assure safety in traffic. 
It has become necessary for our committees 
to define by ordinance and regulations, what 
vehicle operators and pedestrians shall do at 


certain places and at certain times. Prohibi- 
tions, restrictions, and directions regarding 
traffic movement, parking, crossing of streets, 
ete., have become indispensible. They are not 
hardships imposed upon the public but are, 
rather, benefits to both motorists and pedes- 
trians because without them traffic would be 
little more than hopeless confusion. 

This, however, is not sufficient, in itself, for 
the assurance of traffic safety. Nor, is it, for 
this purpose, the only necessary supplement 
to engineering projects. The average user of 
the streets does not, without proper incentive 
and outside influence, trouble himself much 
with traffic legislation and regulations. These 
external incentives and influences must be ap- 
plied on a community wide scale. 

Education of both children and adults is an 
essential factor in traffic safety. The educa- 
tion of children through the schools, as ex- 
tensively done in many communities at the 
present time, is primarily for the purpose of 
instilling into their minds the “what” and 
“why” of safe practices on the streets and the 
importance of their voluntary observance. The 
education of adults through newspapers, 
special safety schools, public meetings, clubs 
and organizations, and other agencies available 
for the purpose in the community is to concen- 
trate public attention upon traffic safety and 
acquaint individuals with established safety 
regulations and ordinances. The vast majority 
of people voluntarily conform to safety regu- 
lations and safe practices when they are prop- 
erly understood. They are, therefore, recep- 
tive to educational efforts that are made in 
terms understood by the general public and 
presented through agencies that have the 
proper contacts. Where such activities have 
been carried on in a comprehensive way, results 
in traffic accident prevention have been accom- 
plished. 

Traffic Control. I have stated before that 
traffic is so complex at many locations that 
without some direction the voluntary choices 
of individual drives and pedestrians cannot be 
depended upon to move the traffic with proper 
speed and safety. It becomes necessary for 
the city to establish adequate traffic control, 
either by traffic officer or automatic signalling 
devices, at certain points. These must alter- 
nate the flow of traffic in the different direc- 
tions at specific locations and instruct the users 
of the streets in the requirements for safety. 
Studies of the traffic control problem have in- 
dicated that where such control of any kind 
has been established accidents have been ma- 
terially reduced. In one large city recently 
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studied, the establishment of traffic controls 
was very largely responsible for a marked 
reduction in traffic accidents. 

Under the heading of traffic control should 
be included the use of signs and pavement 
markings at individual street locations for 
directing and guiding the flow of traffic in safe 
lanes. These are of marked value where the 
traffic is not sufficiently heavy to justify the 
establishment of traffic control posts and also, 
for the purpose of supplementing such con- 
trols where they have been established. 

Enforcement. In spite of the efficacy of edu- 
cation and traffic control in obtaining voluntary 
observance of regulations and safety require- 
ments, there are some who through the desire 
for special privilege, disregard for rights and 
safety of others, or actual criminal intent, will 
not voluntarily conform to these requirements 
and regulations. For the protection of the 
community in such cases it becomes necessary 
to establish rigid enforcement of ordinances 
and regulations. Police departments and 
courts must co-operate in apprehending traffic 
law violators and seeing that proper punish- 
ment is inflicted. 

In this connection, it may be properly said 
that the loss of life under the-wheels of an 
automobile is just as great a community loss 
as a death at the point of a gun. And each 
should receive attention in proportion to the 
relatives number of victims. In general, for 
the entire country the number of traffic fatali- 
ties is about twice the number of homicides. 
The traffic safety problem is, therefore, worthy 
of very serious consideration from all consti- 
tuted enforcement authorities. 

Playground Facilities. In spite of traffic 
regulations, education, and law enforcement, 
one group of the community population must 
have additional protection for its safety. Chil- 
dren must have adequate play spaces. In the 
absence of these the streets are used as play- 
grounds and the number of child traffic fatali- 
ties becomes amazingly high. In Jersey City, 
New Jersey, with its many full blocks of con- 
tinuous residence buildings and its lack of 
spaces for children to play, over half the vic- 
tims of fatal automobile accidents are children. 
In other cities, less densely populated and 
with greater playground facilities, the per- 
centage of child traffic deaths is much less. 
The playground problem is indeed important 
from a traffic safety standpoint. Their proper 
location is a vital problem and one worthy of 
the most complete consideration of the inter- 
ests involved. 


Application 

Now, what is the practical application of 
these six factors in traffic safety in the aver- 
age city? Through what agencies in the 
community must these factors be carried on? 
I shall endeavor to outline here the methods 
that have been successfully followed in many 
cities. 

There are two very important requirements 
of a successful traffic safety program in an 
urban community, viz; one, the performance of 
definite and concrete activities by established 
municipal departments and, two, a thoroughly 
awakened and properly organized public con- 
science supporting the official agency. 


To perform properly their respective part in 
this program of traffic safety the official agen- 
cies must be properly organized, efficient in 
performance, and fully cognizant of the scope 
and importance of the problem. The police, 
the city engineer, the courts, the schools, the 
city attorney, and the department in charge of 
parks and playgrounds must recognize that 
they have a common interest in this problem 
and that specfic parts of it must be carried 
out by them. There must be proper co-ordina- 
tion of the activities of these official bodies so 
that there will be no conflicting purposes and 
ineffective efforts. 


I am particularly anxious that, through my 
appearance here, I shall be able to give you 
the basic information regarding this important 
municipal problem which will enable you to 
apply the same measure of co-ordination and 
the same high standard of efficiency among 
your various city departments, in regard to 
this problem as you have regarding other prob- 
lems in your cities. To carry through with an 
excellent start in this direction and to get 
maximum results from your efforts it will be 
necessary to establish and organize public con- 
science and to obtain an undivided community 
backing. How is this to be accomplished? 


A large number of cities, throughout the 
country have found that this can best be done 
by some type of unofficial organization, repre- 
senting all interests in the community—com- 
mercial, social, public welfare, etc.,—that are 
in any way concerned with the problem of 
conserving human life. These organizations 
are the media for the direct participation of 
the community in the problem, through a 
strong public educational program. Such or- 
ganizations should not, in any way, hope to 
do the work of city officials or to dictate their 
policies. On the contrary, they should serve to 
educate the general public in the functions 
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and activities of the official agencies and to 
emphasize the need for attention to this prob- 
lem. 

I know of no more appropriate city in which 
to urge upon the establishment of such un- 
official organizations for the promotion of 
public safety education, than in the city in 
which we are now assembled. You have at 
hand an excellent example of the unofficial 
organizations about which I am speaking. The 
Grand Rapids Safety Council has for several 
years served a most valuable purpose in sup- 
porting city officials in their promotion of 
public safety and in conducting a strong edu- 
cational campaign regarding the safe use of 
the streets by vehicles and pedestrians. 


Likewise, I know of no more appropriate 
place to discuss the interest of city officials 
in the problems of public safety, both locally 
and nationally, than in this city where all 
branches of the city government—legislative, 
administrative, and judicial—are working in 
the best of harmony upon a co-ordinated pro- 
gram of public safety. 

In the foreground of all of these factors 
in traffic safety and the agencies concerned 
with it stands the importance of official and 
public knowledge of the problem itself, as in- 
dicated by the local accident statistics. Many 
of our cities are exceedingly deficient in satis- 
factory accident records. Such statistics re- 
garding public accidents should be maintained 
on a basis that will provide proper informa- 
tion that can be combined with similar inform- 
ation from other cities of the country to make 
a nation wide study of the problem. 

I want to mention very briefly the efforts 
being made by my own organization, the Nat- 
ional Safety Council, to establish a standard 
reporting system for public accidents. There 


is great need for some national agency to re- 
ceive, compile and publish traffic accident 
statistics—both fatal and non-fatal—for the 
entire country, on a basis that will be compar- 
able as among various cities and will, at the 
same time, furnish very definite information 
regarding the traffic accident problem and 
its solution. The National Safety Council 
has developed forms for individual accidents 
and a monthly compilation, adapted to the use 
of local police departments, and has established 
a reporting system to provide this needed sery- 
ice. A number of cities, including Grand 
Rapids, Detroit, Louisville, Kentucky, and 
Birmingham, Ala., have adopted the record 
system. Over 80 cities, in addition to the 
stae of New York, are now reporting each 
month. 


In conclusion, the attention that is being 
given to this problem of public accidents is 
rapidly increasing. More communities and 
more organizations are taking an active in- 
terest in it. The attention give to it by the 
National Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, under the direction of Secretary Hoo- 
ver, indicated something of its importance. 
The proper activities should be inaugurated 
in every community to meet the increasing 
complexity of the probelm and prevent the 
growing toll of accidents. 


I should say that not only are the 
city officials doing that for their cities, 
but there is a prominent movement 


throughout the country for the promotion of 
public safety among all cities. We have among 
our city officials some who are taking a very 
active part in the national movement under the 
National Safety Council, the National Con- 
ference of Street and Highway Safety, and 
so forth. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Chairman Locke: I wish to state that the 
information in these three papers which have 
been giver will receive considerable attention 
on the part of each city manager and those 
interested in safety problems. These will all 
be published in our magazine, and I trust that 
you will go over them very carefully. 

There are two or three things in this last 
paper which might prove very instructive. It 
was interesting to me to note that wide streets 
are conducive to a greater number of accidents. 
I assume that is because there is more traffic 
upon these streets. I am wondering, Mr. 
Reeder, if in proportion to the amount of traf- 


fic it shows a corresponding increase in the 
number of accidents. 

Mr. Reeder: I attempted to make clear, 
possibly I didn’t, that, taken alone, the wide 
streets, or some of these various engineering 
improvements, do not contribute to accident 
prevention, but it is necessary to combine them 
with other things, such as traffic control. On 
a wide street where there is much traffic, it is 
much more difficult for a pedestrian to cross 
than on a narrow street with slow-moving 
traffic, and it becomes necessary to add proper 
avenues of safety and traffic control, and the 
like, to get the pedestrian across. From 55% 
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to 75% of the victims of accidents are pedes- 
trians. 

Chairman Locke: Another important phase 
was brought out, the co-ordination of 
the various departments of city government. 
For instance, it requires the cooperation of 
the police department, and I have often won- 
dered what the police department did prior 
to the time when we had automobiles. It does 
not seem to me that they had very much to 
do. Eighty per cent of their time is now spent 
in connection with automobile accidents, in- 
vestigations, and so forth, so I think they had 
a pretty easy time when they didn’t have this 
traffic situation. But the coordination of these 
various departments is very essential, it 
seems to me, in getting results. 

You might add to that the courts. The 
courts have a very decided influence upon the 
enforcement of traffic regulations. You can 
oftentimes educate the motorist most effec- 
tively through his pocket-book, and the courts 
ean do that to better advantage than admin- 
istrative officials. 

We have now fifteen minutes to open this 
subject for general discussion. I know you 
perhaps have in your minds some particular 
phase of this subject you would like to discuss, 
and we want you to feel absolutely free to 
do so. 


Effect of Stop Streets 


Mr. Woolhiser: I would like to receive 
the experience of the others here, possibly the 
last speaker, as to whether the establishment 
of stop streets has resulted in additional ac- 
cidents resulting in the speeding up of traffic 
on a through street. 


Mr. C. A. Bingham (W. Palm Beach, Fla.): 
Just before I came, we put the stop street 
system through, and our chief kept track of 
the accidents before that time. In the three 
months’ period before they put the stop 
streets in they had 208 accidents in three 
months. The next three months, with the 
stop streets, they had seventeen accidents, 
and the majority of those were where they 
violated the stop ordinances. The experience 
of that city is marvelous. 

Mr. I. C. Brower (Lima, Ohio): One in- 
surance company has reduced its collision 
clause 30%, and another company gives as 
its record that they have had 75% less claims, 
in money value, to settle. 

Mr. Reeder: There has been a very definite 
indication regarding this stop street problem, 
and in making several safety surveys in com- 
munities it has been our conclusion that the 


stop street must be accompanied by some very 
definite measure to protect the pedestrian par- 
ticularly. Establishing a stop street without 
providing proper traffic control at individual 
intersections, the proper ones, tends to make 
out of that street a speedway, or, at any 
rate, a way for the continual movement of 
traffic, and it becomes necessary at proper 
intervals to place traffic control, an officer or 
automatic signal, to break up that traffic and, 
consequently, to permit pedestrians to cross. 
If they know there is going to be an interval 
of traffic, they are not so likely to worm their 
way through a lot of moving vehicles, but 
if they don’t know there is going to be an 
interval, they are going to attempt to get 
across at the first opportunity. 

Chairman Locke: That would be true of 
vehicles also to permit the passage of cross 
traffic. 

Mr. Bingham: Our conditions in Florida 
are a little different than they are in the 
North, but we think we have solved our prob- 
lem in the one-way street. In the business 
district, we have every street outlined so 
that the traffic is north or south or east or 
west. The first one is a right turn, then 
there is a left turn, and so forth. We have 
sixteen of the overhead lights, eight perma- 
nent posts, and forty-two motor cycle men 
on duty all the time. The problem is solved 
by never crossing over on the other fellow’s 
line. 

Chairman Locke: I would assume your 
streets are laid out at right angles. A great 
many cities are unfortunate, however, in hav- 
ing various angles and five or six corner inter- 
sections. 


Sergeant Rounds: Possibly the experience 
which we had in Detroit may be of value to 
some others. When our council put through 
the ordinance for stop streets, they called 
them through traffic streets. The ordinance 
says, “The following streets shall be known 
as through traffic streets.” That class of 
driver who spends most of his time in the car 
got just that far, and didn’t remember any 
farther. The ordinance said, of course, “When 
approaching the following twelve streets, you 
shall stop before crossing.” But the average 
driver said, “They shall be known as through 
streets,” and then quit, with the result that 
he got it into his head they were through 
streets and he could go as fast as he pleased 
without paying any attention to the people 
who were crossing. 

First we had twelve such streets. Then 
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we added twelve, making it twenty-four. The 
result was that the accidents on those twelve 
streets immediately went up to almost double 
the number, and we brought pressure to bear 
upon the council. They changed that to read 
“stop streets” instead of “through streets.” 
The damage had already been done. Imme- 
diately we began to educate the public that 
they were stop streets and they had no more 
right or privileges on these streets than on 
any others. The man on the right had the 
right of way when it came to crossing. Acci- 
dents immediately began to go down, but they 
have never gotten to where they were before 
they called them through traffic streets. We 
have more accidents on the stop streets today 
than on the other congested streets, not only 
because they are stop streets, but I lay it to 
the fact that they were improperly educated 
at the start by calling them through streets. 
They are not intended to be known as through 
streets. They are only stop streets. 

Chairman Locke: I would like to hear from 
Colonel Sinke, our director of public safety. 
He was in attendance at the Hoover Confer- 
ence, and recently returned from a meeting of 
the statistical council of the National Safety 
Council. 

Colonel James Sinke (Grand Rapids, Mich.): 
We have twenty-four miles of through traffic 
streets. We call them through traffic streets. 
Our experience has been a little different. We 
are not having the accidents on them, except as 
a natural consequence of congestion. I will let 
that subject rest there. 

The one very important thing that is being 
worked on is the gathering of data on acci- 
dent causes. It is an extremely important sub- 
ject, in my opinion, and the opinion of students, 
and I would recommend strongly to the city 
managers that they look into that subject care- 
fully, and if necessary, get information from 
other cities or from the National Safety Coun- 
cil and to study the subject so they know it. 

At the present time, I think discussing traf- 
fic regulation is much like discussing religion. 
You can take the uncertainty out of your traf- 
fic question only by properly gathering infor- 
mation. That means the keeping and studying 
of statistics. That is what we are doing here. 
We are spending a tremendous amount of time 
and effort on it, and we believe we are going 
to accomplish something as a result of this. 

Chairman Locke: Has any one else any 
questions to ask. We have six or seven 
minutes left to discuss this problem. I know 
some of you must have something in mind. 


Don’t be bashful gentlemen; this is an open 
meeting. I assume, not hearing from any one, 
that in your opinion you have your traffic prob- 
lems at home all solved. 

Every city has its individual problems of 
traffic. Today, perhaps, we solve that problem. 
Tomorrow, owing to a new building of a cer- 
tain character having been erected, it changes 
the entire complexion of the traffic situation, 
and we are obliged to make new rules and regu- 
lation and constantly change our program of 
traffic control. 

The subject is so large and so broad it al- 
most staggers you when you stop to think of 
the thousands of little details and obstacles 
that it is necessary to overcome. In this city 
we have in outlying centers five or six com- 
munity centers; each one of those centers 
offers a different problem to solve. In other 
words, we have five or six villages inside the 
city limits to which we are obliged to furnish 
traffic protection, and everything that we have 
down town. I know that many of you have 
that same problem. We try to solve it accord- 
ing to our best judgment. We have not yet 
reached the point, however, where we have 
solved the traffic problem to suit everybody. 

I was very much impressed with Sergeant 
Rounds’ remarks when he indicated that they 
allowed no parking up to nine o’clock within 
the half mile circle in the morning and no 
parking from four-thirty to six fifteen in the 
evening within that circle. In other words, 
when you go to Detroit, you will just keep 
driving. I just wondered if that contributed 
anything to the congestion they have. 

Mr. Simpson (Kansas City, Mo.): I used to 
sell gasoline, and I know about that. 

Jay Walking 

Mr. George W. Thompson (Westmount, Que- 
bec): This report has been entirely in regard 
to the regulating of motor traffic. What is be- 
ing done to prevent jay-walking, or to educate 
the pedestrians ? 

Chairman Locke: What is being done to 
educate the pedestrians to prevent jay-walking, 
and to teach them to observe the regulations 
of traffic. That is an important question that 
we might profitably discuss. 

President Koiner: Some cities have passed 
ordinances requiring pedestrians to go with the 
traffic. Los Angeles has passed such a law. 
For a while, it caused congestion of pedestrians 
at intersections in Los Angeles until the people 
got used to it, and it does now on crowded 
streets, but they prefer it. 

I was greatly surprised, in traveling over the 
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country, and even in European cities, to learn 
that pedestrians, in some places, can go as 
they please, can take their chance. In London, 
they had safety guides elevated around the 
lighting posts. The people take the next 
chance they get to go across the street and go 
between traffic as well as with it. The same 
thing is true of Berlin and Paris. In Paris, 
they take out a little accident insurance, be- 
cause the drivers are humdingers when it 
comes to speed. They usually have good 
brakes. 

I have not seen this except in the California 
cities, but it is popular there, and I believe it is 
a good thing. They have safety lines, a line 
of demarcation for the pedestrian to adhere to, 
and the people in Pasadena liked it, after they 
became accustomed to it and observed it. 


Now, the cities that we traveled in have the 
same traffic problems that we have. They are 
just beginning to adopt the signal systems. 
In Amsterdam and Berlin they have adopted a 
system like the Fifth Avenue system. There 
are not as many systems in the European cities 
as there are in this country. I think we have 
gone to extremes in adopting a signal system 
in the outlying sections where a stop signal 
will do better, because the signal holds you too 
long when the traffic is light, where with the 
stop signal you can more easily stop and pro- 
ceed. It has been adopted in California, and 
we like it. 

The uniformity of traffic rules is the key- 
note. The trouble is that one city will pass an 
ordinance, and then every city will imitate it 
without properly studying it, and that is why 
we have such a diversity of rules. The prob- 
lem is one which is being studied carefully now. 

Speaking of wide streets being conducive to 
more accidents, we had an entrance to Colo- 
rado street at the west end of our bridge in 


Pasadena with a reverse curve and a deep cut. 
We had one or two accidents in connection with 
that cut. But as soon as we widened that cut 
and straightened it out, our accidents began to 
multiply, because of the speed, which naturally 
followed. 

Chairman Locke: I would like to ask the 
members present how many of the cities you 
represent are enforcing the pedestrian regula- 
tion, I would not say enforcing, but compell- 
ing the pedestrian to obey certain rules and 
regulations regarding street traffic, together 
with certain signals. About six or seven. Well, 
that is a good start. I believe that is funda- 
mental and will be the solution of the problem 
in regard to a number of these accidents oc- 
curring on our main streets. I think sooner 
or later we will have to come to that. One of 
our next problems is to educate the pedestrian. 

Mr. R. W. Rigsby (Durham, N.C.): We had 
such an ordinance. It was rescinded, because 
of the difficulty in enforcing it. 

Chairman Locke: It may be that the people 
are not educated up to the point of accepting 
it. 

Mr. Bingham: When we put that in, there 
was quite a little opposition to it. We put an 
officer on each corner. He blew his whistle, 
and all the rest of the people laughed at the 
jay-walker. They shamed themselves into it. 


Chairman Locke: The time has come for us 
to close this session. We will reassemble in 
convention at five minutes of eleven. We have 
provided a supply of Michigan apples here, 
which were grown in the broad, fertile fields 
of Michigan, snow-covered in the winter, but 
where the flowers bloom in the summertime. 
We want you to feel you are satisfied physic- 
ally as well as mentally at this meeting. 

The meeting adjourned at ten-fifty o’clock 
a. m. 


PROBLEMS OF THE CITY MANAGER IN A SMALL CITY 
Round Table Session 


Wednesday Morning, November 18, 1925 
The meeting was called to order by Mr. H. 
H. Sherer, City Manager, Glencoe, Illinois, who 
presided. 
Chairman Sherer: We are restricted to time 
in this session because of the time taken listen- 


ing to the splendid paper which was read at 
the other session. 

Mr. Broome of Salem was unable to get 
here; so he was kind enough to send his paper 
in and I have asked Mr. North if he would 
read it. Mr. North. 


Principal Paper 


By Mr. J. P. Broome, City Supervisor, Summit, N. J. 


Mr. North (Blairsville, Pa.), reading paper 
by Mr. J. P. Broome, City Supervisor, Summit, 
N. J.: Mr. Chairman, Members of the Associa- 


tion, and Visitors: The greatest problems of 
a city manager in a community of five thou- 
sand is in deciding how much of his time should 
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be spent on routine work and how much on 
major problems of the municipality. In the 
larger cities, the manager has department 
heads, who in turn have a force large enough 
to look after each detail of the work; in the 
smaller cities the organization is not large 
enough to require executive heads of each de- 
partment and therefore considerable detail 
work is thrust on the city manager. We all 
know that the major problems of any munici- 
pality should be looked after first. They should 
be gone into carefully and with a great deal 
of thought and consideration. Therefore, all 
of the available data should be collected and 
every angle of the question should be worked 
out in minute detail. After this is done the 
manager should then decide what policy he in- 
tends to pursue and have the Council pass upon 
the problem at their very earliest convenience. 
In other words, when he goes into a problem, 
he should settle the question as soon as prac- 
ticable, in order to have time to look after de- 
tails. In looking after the detail work it does 
not mean that the manager should make out 
light and water tickets, tax bills or any sort 
of clerical work that can be done by a $75 or 
$90 a month clerk. If there is enough work to 
keep a clerk busy on this sort of detail work, 
one should be hired. If there is not enough 
work to keep her busy, then other duties should 
be assigned to her in order to have her work- 
ing full time. The manager, however, should 
keep in close touch with this work in order to 
see that the detail is being cared for properly. 
I have made it a practice to take one major 
problem and work it to its completion before 
the undertaking of another big problem. There 
are things that come up from time to time 
that need immediate attention and, of course, 
have to be looked after at once. 


Relative Values 


We have outlined a program and in consider- 
ing our problems have placed the following 
subjects in the order of their importance: 

1. The Health of the Community 

2. Public Safety 

3. Finance 

4. Public Welfare 

5. Accounting 

In placing these problems in this order we 
felt that the Health should be first because, 
without good health, nothing can be accom- 
plished. , 

Public Safety—the idea is to preserve and 
save what has already been constructed. 


Finance—is placed third because the first 
essential before improvements are made is to 


find out the ready amount of revenue available. 

Public welfare is the growing demand for 
better living conditons brought about by edu- 
cation and progress. 

Accounting—This was placed last because it 
shows what has been done and the efficiency of 
each department of the work. 

The problems of the Health Department are 
sanitation and cleanliness. Sanitation means 
the completing of the sewerage system of the 
entire town, as it is practically impossible to 
have any town sanitary unless it has a com- 
plete sewerage system. Cleanliness not only 
adds to the sanitation of the community but 
also adds to the beauty and charm of any 
municipality. 

Public Safety 

The problems of Public Safety are numerous 
and far reaching in the Police Department. 
We are living in an age when the laws that 
inconvenience our personal life are being dis- 
regarded. If there is an ordinance passed that 
interferes with some personal privilege that a 
citizen has been enjoying, it is mighty hard to 
convince him that the ordinance is a good one. 
This necessarily means that it is hard to en- 
force this ordinance. I believe that this is 
much more noticeable in a small town than it 
is in a large city. The main thought that is 
instilled in the police force is that they should 
try to prevent crime instead of punishing after 
the crime has been committed. In the small 
community, the Police force is limited and 
therefore we cannot get the same amount of 
protection over a given space as there is in a 
congested district. The Fire Department in a 
small community is usually a volunteer com- 
pany and we all know that, in dealing with 
volunteers, you cannot use the same methods 
you can with a paid company. In other words, 
when men are working without compensation 
it is impossible to handle them in the same 
business way that you can handle a man to 
whom you are paying a regular saalry. Our 
voluntary fire company is the best that I have 
ever seen in all my experience and one that 
the entire town is extremely proud of. 

Finance and Welfare 

Public Finance is the same in a small city 
as it is in a larger one. Every conceivable 
source of revenue is traced to its utmost end. 
The demand for service and improvements is 
always far in excess of the revenue. It is also 
possible to spend a great deal more than is 
available. The largest problem along this line 
is to decide what are the absolute essentials 
in order to satisfy the people and give them as 
much comfort and enjoyment as the money 
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will produce. The city revenue should always 
be spent where it will do the most people the 
most good. 

The problems of the Public Welfare Depart- 
ment are the major problems in a small com- 
munity and are much larger in proportion to 
the total than they are in the larger city. This 


is due to the fact that the money spent on 
Public Welfare in the small city is usually 
fifty percent of the total disbursements, 
whereas in the large city it runs as low as 
twelve or fifteen percent. It would always be 
possible for a city to spend four or five times 
as much on public improvements as is ordin- 
arily spent and still not construct everything 
that is desired. Now when this is reduced it 
is hard to decide where the money should be 
spent. In some instances it would be economy 
to build a first class street and not build as 
much, but on the other hand it wuld only serve 
one-half of the people and the other half would 
be without any improvements whatever. It is, 
therefore, advisable at times to construct a 
street with cheaper material that will handle 
twice the number of people even though the 
ultimate cost will be more, due to the fact that 
the cheaper streets will need more repairs. I 
believe that this is illustrated very carefully by 
the policy used by the Virginia State Highway 
Commission. They were not able to get a 
Bond Issue for road improvements and they 
had to stick to the “Pay as You Go” program. 
They have therefore built a great many cheap 
highways that will need a great deal of main- 
tenance, but in so building they take the people 


out of the mud and give them a hard rough 
surface to ride on. 
Accounting 

The problem of accounting, for the manager 
of a small community, is a much more difficult 
one than it is for the manager in a large city. 
In a large city, the council appoints an auditor 
and he is directly responsible to the council for 
the accounting. In a small city the manager 
is responsible to the council for all records and 
accounts. He has to make up the budget, see 
that all expenditures are charged to the right 
department, that each department is kept 
within the budget and that the records are kept 
in such a manner as to enable the manager, or 
the council, at all times to know the exact 
status of the town finances. The records not 
only serve the above purposes but if kept in 
minute detail they serve to show if work is be- 
ing done economically and if not, just where 
the waste occurs. I have often felt that the 
actual making or losing of a dollar on public 
work was done in the field but a proof of the 
making or losing is shown in the accounts. 

In conclusion I will say again that the one 
big problem that a manager has in the small 
community is to decide the amount of time that 
he should spend on detail work thereby leaving 
the necessary time for the major problems. A 
major problem should receive all the time that 
is necessary for the solution of it but care 
should be exercised in order to insure that no 
time will be wasted. 

Chairman Sherer: A _ discussion of this 
paper has been given to Mr. Bender and Mr. 
Buechner. 


FIRST DISCUSSION 
By Mr. J. H. Bender, City Manager, Clayton, New Mexico 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Associa- 
tion: While the problems of city management 
in small cities may be more or less similar, 
we are each confronted by problems peculiar 
to our individual situations. This necessar- 
illy follows from the fact that probably no 
two city manager charters contain exactly the 
same provisions, that state laws governing 
municipalities diffgr radically and some of us 
are managers of cities that have adopted the 
plan by ordinance and our duties and powers 
are more or less vaguely defined. 

As our Chairman stated, I did not have an 
opportunity to read Mr. Broome’s paper be- 
fore it was presented and for this reason, my 
remarks must of necessity be extemporaneous 
and I fear may be more in the nature of per- 
sonal observations on the subject at hand 


than of a discussion of the paper presented, 
altho I have here a few notes that I made 
as the paper was being read by Mr. North. 
The Manager’s Part in Elections 

One problem that Mr. Broome did not touch 
upon in his paper and one that no doubt con- 
fronts all of us at times, is the policy the 
city manager should adopt, governing his ac- 
tivities during election campaigns. Many 
very conscientious managers consider it un- 
ethical for a manager to take an active part 
in the campaigns for the election of city 
officials, but personally, I do not believe that 
this is always the case. While I have nothing 
particularly good to say for the manager 
who mixes in politics simply from the selfish 
motive to make his job secure, I do believe 
that where the manager knows the manager 
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plan has, and can continue to work out for the 
best interests of the entire community, and 
when the perpetuation of the plan is an issue 
in the election, he is perfectly justified in tak- 
ing an active part in politics. This applies 
particularly to managers in cities that have 
adopted the plan by ordinance, where a group 
of elected officials can, if they wish, abolish 
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the plan at any time, without regard to the 
wishes of a majority of the people. 

Every city manager should be in a position 
to judge probably better than any one else, 
whether his administration has been success- 
ful or otherwise, and on the basis of this 
knowledge, let his conscience be his guide as 
to the extent to which he takes part in local 
politics. I have observed that following a 
particularly successful administration, the 
general feeling of satisfaction among the pub- 
lic with things as they are, that results in a 
low vote being polled, has been the cause of the 
defeat of many a successful administration. 

It has been my observation that the adoption 
of the manager plan has almost invariably 
resulted in marked improvement in the munic- 
ipal finances, and while this is something we 
all should and do strive for, at the same time 
this improved financial condition holds out 


the best bait imaginable to induce groups of 
disgruntled politicians to attempt to regain 
control of municipal affairs, which politicians 
are particularly interested in having control 
of things if there is something in sight to get 
away with. 


Budget Making 

One of the most trying and I might say, 
most delicate situations that I have had to 
face has been brought about directly by this 
much to be desired improvement in my city’s 
financial condition. During the first two and 
a half years operation under the manager 
plan, all our energies were centered upon the 
liquidation of an enormous indebtedness in- 
herited from prior administrations. And, dur- 
ing this period, no manager could ask for more 
loyal support than was given me by my city 
council. However, since we have in a modest 
way gotten upon our feet financially, I regret 
to say that some of our city officials showed 
up to better advantage under conditions of 
adversity than they do in times of compara- 
tive prosperity. So long as I had old debts 
as a club with which to fight down extrava- 
gance, I had no trouble whatever in keeping 
our expenditures within our budget estimates, 
but with gradually accumulating bank bal- 
ances, I notice a marked tendency on the part 
of some officials toward wanting to transfer 
funds from one department where there hap- 
pens to be a little surplus, to others where 
more money could be advantageously used. 


When the budget, which is prepared from 
the reports, data and studies I make in line 
with my duties, and with my recommendation, 
is adopted by our council, it is my particular 
pet, and I know of no better way to start 
a riot around my office than to tamper with 
my control of the budget. 


I realize that certain latitude must be al- 
lowed in the preparation and control of the 
budget, especially in my state. Our state laws 
require that budget estimates must be pre- 
pared for the purpose of taxation and pre- 
sented to state officials known as the State 
Tax Commission not later than August of the 
year preceeding that to which the budget ap- 
plies. In other words our budget for the 
calendar year 1926 must be submitted to the 
State Tax Commission in August 1925, in 
order to get our tax levies properly extended 
upon the tax rolls. This forces us to prepare 
our budget a long time in advance; in fact, 
we begin its preparation two or three months 
prior to the time it is to be sent to the State 
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Tax Commission. For that reason, it is im- 
possible to foresee everything that may arise 
so far in the future, a matter of a year and 
a half’s time. However, I am a firm believer 
in the budget theory generally, and that within 
reasonable limitations it should be followed, as 
I have found in my case that such is the 
most practical way in which our revenues 
and expenditures can be controlled. 

You men who are so fortunate as to be 
managers in cities operating under a good 
charter do not, I presume, appreciate the 
disadvantages under which we less fortunate 
managers labor in cities without a charter, 
or even worse, as in my case, with a poor ordi- 
nance creating the manager plan. While I 
have been very fortunate as regards the per- 
sonnel of the council during the two adminis- 
trations I have been with my city, and things 
have for the most part been agreeable, there 


have been on a few, rare occasions very dis- 
agreeable conditions, to say the least. 

So much so, that I have sometimes felt, 
that knowing what I do, were an invitation 
given me to get into a city manager position 
in a city that had adopted the manager plan 
by ordinance my attitude toward the prop- 
osition might be similar to that of the sol- 
dier, late of the A. E. F. 

Returned from France where he had been 
decorated for bravery and valor in the defense 
of his country, he was asked by an old gentle- 
man, “John, if the U. S. should get into another 
war, would you go?” 

“Sure I would,” said John, “but there would 
be four other men taking me.” 

Chairman Sherer: Mr. Buechner, we still 
have plenty of time that is alloted to you, 
and we are going to ask you to discuss this 
paper further. 


SECOND DISCUSSION 
By F. R. Buechner, City Manager, Gladstone, Mich. 


Mr. Chairman and City Managers: I will try 
not to take up too much of our limited time in 








F. R. BUECHNER 


discussion. You know it has been said that 
“fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
That is somewhat my position here in the ab- 
sence of not having opportunity to study this 
first paper. 

Managers in the smaller towns have been 


accused of “drowning themselves in a glass of 
water,” but from the very splendid talks we 
have had so far in this convention, I have been 
impressed, in that all of the managers have 
brought out the point that the problems, in 
the small town and in the large town, are very 
much the same. It is true that the scope of the 
problem may vary considerably but the un- 
derlying principles are largely identical. 


Manager Broome, in his splendid paper 


which we just heard, pointed out the fact 
that the methods of approaching the solu- 
tion of these problems are very much the same 
in all cities and that achievements in the 
small town have just as much value locally 
as they have in the larger community. 


Now, of course, we are agreed that there 
is no formula for the solution of all of our 
many small town problems, but there are cer- 
tain fundamentals to be followed, and it seems 
to me that the first step in the solution of 
the problem of the small town, and likewise 
the large town, is a proper conception by the 
manager of his own job. Usually the lack of 
such a conception causes the manager a great 
deal of unnecessary work. I have found out 
from my own experinces that, by having a 
wrong slant on your job, you do not always 
know where your duties cease and where the 
council’s duties should begin. 

Some reference has been made to the ten- 
dency which is present everywhere of over- 
improvement—improvement beyond our reve- 
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nues and I sometimes think that we make addi- 
tional work for ourselves by stressing many 
improvements which would be better left to the 
discretion of our governing body. There are ex- 
ceptions, as was pointed out by Manager Edy 
yesterday, where necessity demands that the 
manager get out and campaign or sponsor a 
certain improvement, but in general, most of 
these improvements can well be left to the 
policy determining body representing the 
people. 

There will always be demands for additional 
service. In my own community of Gladstone 
we have just experienced considerable agitation 
for taking over the local Child Welfare Club’s 
nursing service and as our fiscal year does not 
start until April, we have no provision made 
for this in our budget, so we are in somewhat 
of a dilemma. But here again, the question of 
a new service can very properly be left by the 
manager to the discretion of the commission, 
and I don’t think that is passing the responsi- 
bility. In such cases the manager can merely 
advise and should advise the Commission or 
Council on the status of the budget and state 
whether or not such a service would bc finan- 
cially feasible. 


Freedom from Details 


Mr. Broome, in his paper, pointed out the 
difficulty of the division of labor in the mana- 
ger’s office, more particularly the difficulty of 
minimizing the details. Most of us have ex- 
perienced being swamped with countless num- 
bers of details from which we seem helpless to 
extricate ourselves. 

In my own city of Gladstone, we own and 
operate light and water plants and you are al] 
familiar with the many details that go with the 
operation of such utilities. We have found it 
helpful to install a very simple complaint and 
work order record system. This system has 
worked out very effectively by the use of a 
simple color scheme. For instance, we have 
several small printed colored forms. White 
forms are for construction work, blue for or- 
ders discontinuing water and light services, 
yellow for new services, pink for meter tests, 
red for complaints, etc. These work order and 
complaint forms are perforated so that one 
portion may be detached and put on the super- 
intendent’s desk and the other stub kept. in the 
office. The color scheme enables the men in 
the operating department to know on sight 
which orders take precedence over others. 
When a job is completed, the superintendent 
returns the original order and removes the 
detached portion from the “live” file. The 


manager, at any time, can run through the 
detached stubs and determine what jobs have 
not been completed. Upon inquiries he can 
immediately give information as to the prob- 
able time the work will be done. This elimin- 
ates a lot of lost motion in the office. The 
practical superintendent really learns to like 
the system as it provides a permanent progress 
record for him. He doesn’t find it “red tape.” 
The system merely’ helps expedite the work and 
eliminates office confusion and annoyance. It 
is invaluable, it seems to me, to the manage- 
ment. 

From my own experience, if you will pardon 
the personal reference, I believe it is very 
valuable, in fact indispensable, to have an 
expense distribution ledger in the office,—a 
permanent cost record, if you please, of all 
the different functional services, designed so 
that it may be easily enlarged for various pur- 
poses. 

It is no less important to know unit costs in 
the small city than in the larger cities. The 
expense ledger enables the manager readily to 
ascertain the cost per square yard of street 
cleaning, the operating cost of pumping, puri- 
fying and distributing water per M. G. etc. if 
he should need the information, to say nothing 
of furnishing uniform departmental classifica- 
tion of salaries, material, supply costs, ete. 
Aside from cost segregation it serves as a 
check upon the voucher register and above all 
it reflects the history of budget expenditures, 
thereby providing an invaluable aid and guide 
in the preparation of the manager’s annual 
budget. 

It is true, in smaller towns, that we seem 
to have more detail work, and yet I believe 
similar arrangements can usually be worked 
out, all things being equal, whereby the exe- 
cutive can have an opportunity to give more 
time to the larger administrative problems. 
It has been stated that the test of a real exe- 
cutive is whether or not he has time to sit 
down daily and glance through the newspaper. 
I think there is something to that, although 
every executive must of nec®ssity get down to 
details occasionally. Often the structure of 
the organization is such that the manager must 
be the active head of one or more departments. 
When the manager is health officer, and chief 
of the police and fire departments among other 


duties, he is, of course, the victim of excessive 
detail work which cannot be eliminated en- 
tirely. In general, the extent to which detail 
work can be delegated by the manager is 
largely determined by the organization set-up. 
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In Gladstone we are fortunate in this respect 
in having a model charter. This charter has 
a rather unique provision in it. It provides 
that the commission may set up assistant man- 
agers. We have set up assistant managers, 
but we do not give them such dignified titles. 
We have one employee who might be more 
properly called “superintendent.” He is most 
active in the outside work and takes care of 
practically all of the operating detail. He is 
in charge of the light and water departments, 
the street department, and is chief of the fire 
department. Thus one man is the active head 
of several departments. Our chief of police, 
sexton of the cemetery, and city treasurer are 
in effect assistant managers. It is possible, 
under this flexible arangement, to rotate the 
heads of these departments; thereby providing 
experience for the men and making an elastic 
organization to meet the various needs and at 
a minimum of overhead expense. Naturally 
this type of organization has the distinct ad- 
vantage of giving the city maanger more time 
for executive matters. 


Administrative Details 


Manager Broome has pointed out the many 
difficulties that we have in certain of our ad- 
ministrative departments which deal with 
human relationships and the conservation of 
life and property. They are the departments 
that offer us the most difficulties, especially 
where the fire department is a volunteer de- 
partment as is the case in most small towns. 


In the case of the police department I know 
we get into a lot of hot water in connection 
with those ordinances which lay down rules of 
conduct, largely because personalities play a 
stronger part in the small city. I believe firmly 
in uniform and effective enforcement of the 
laws by the police department, but I also be- 
lieve that, as managers, we might find it help- 
ful to first lay emphasis on observance and 
respect for all laws by healthy publicity of 
regulations and by the power of example, being 
mindful that “obedience to law is liberty.” 


In reference again to the volunteer fire de- 
partment: We have in Gladstone a volunteer 
department which, I believe, is comparable to 
any volunteer department—a department of 
twenty men. The problem of management is, 
I believe, largely one of inspiring loyalty and 
interest and of keeping the department vital- 
ized and humanized. We have, in all depart- 
ments, made an effort to develop an espirit de 
corps; we have done this in various ways; we 
have fostered municipal parties, picnics and 
inter-city picnics which have proved most 


valuable. We have instituted a bonus system 
for meritorious work in the fire service. We 
have encouraged, during the winter months, 
volunteer firemen dances. It is surprising how 
much ill will can be created by the absence of 
the manager and his wife from the volunteer 
firemen functions. It pays to sponsor them 
and make every effort to vitalize the work of 
the department by creating interest, enthus- 
iasm and loyalty. In a measure we have ac- 
complished that. 

I have briefly referred to the personal equa- 
tion in the small town and to the proper divi- 
sion of the manager’s time. It strikes me that 
these two problems are more intimately con- 
nected in the small town. The people demand 
more of the manager’s personal time. They 
generally dislike to discuss their affairs through 
subordinate clerks and stenographers and want 
an available manager at all times. The 
quality of friendliness is at a higher premium 
in the smaller cities where business is not so 
impersonal. It is primarily because of this 
personal element that more ways and means of 
minimizing detail work must be put in effect to 
the end that the manager may devote more 
time to humanizing the personnel and the ad- 
ministration of municipal affairs. And it ap- 
pears there are a good many ways in which the 
manager can get away from a lot of annoying 
and costly details that are generally more 
common in the small town. 

I wish to conclude as I begen, that after all 
the first step in the solution of the problems 
of the city manager is the proper conception of 
his job as manager. Thank you. 

Chairman Sherer: There is one big problem 
that the city manager of a small town has to 
meet that has not been referred to specifically 
here and that is the matter of recognizing all 
the people; that situation does not prevail in 
the larger towns, but in the smaller towns you 
recognize the people as you walk down the 
street or meet them in town, time and time 
again, and you cannot get away from the feel- 
ing that they want to know, out of interest, 
of course, what the city’s administration is 
doing, and it is sometimes a little hard to ex- 
plain to Fred and Jim and Bill just what is 
going on, and yet it is necessary to tell them in 
an impersonal way so as to gain their good 
judgment on the matter. 

In talking with half a dozen men in this 
convention, that point has appealed to me as 
one of the hard things, perhaps, for the mana- 
ger of the small town, that is, to be able to 
put his stuff over where he has to explain, 
where the people are running into his office 
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with something that is on their minds and then 
casually wanting to know what it was the 
council was trying to do to them. You find 
that particularly when ordinances are passed 
for new improvements, because the manager is 


accessible, as he should be most of the time, 
to the people. That situation, as I say, pre- 
vails in small towns where it does not in larger 
towns. 

The session adjourned at twelve-ten p. m. 


SELLING CITY ADMINISTRATION TO THE CITIZENS 


Round Table 


The meeting convened at 11 o’clock a. m., 
Mr. Harrison G. Otis, of Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, presiding. 

Chairman Otis: The subject under discus- 


PRINCIPAL 


Session 


sion is “Selling City Administration to the 
Citizens,” and we will now listen to a paper 
by Mr. R. W. Rigsby, city manager of Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 


PAPER 


By R. W. Rigsby, City Manager, Durham, N. C. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Associa- 
tion: Selling city administration to the citi- 
zens is a subject that could be illustrated with 
startling schemes if search were made of our 
political history. Such schemes were ordinarily 
made necessary because satisfactory results of 
the administration were lacking. It is an art to 
be able to sell shoddy goods in the shape of 
poor government, either at election time or 
during an administration. 


We often hear the term political science 
but the politician who can devise a scheme 
whereby the sorry places in his administration 
are completely overshadowed by a few points 
of accomplishment adroitly presented is an 
artist. His administration as a whole may 
be inadequate or positively detrimental, yet 
by featuring a few high points of administra- 
tion he is often able to hold the reins of gov- 
ernment for term after term. 


This is selling administration to the citi- 
zens; it can be done whether the government 
is good or bad for a while. Sooner or later, 
however, all faulty administrations are found 
out and repudiated. 


It is an unfortunate thing that generally 


citizens as a whole take little interest in 
government except at certain periods of ex- 
treme stress or agitation and then they be- 
come familiar only with a few points of vital 
discussion at the time. For the most part 
the interest of the great mass of people re- 
mains dormant in matters pertaining to mu- 
nicipal government, yet where politics con- 
trols the government, the voters are kept in- 
formed through an organization which finds 
it expedient and oftimes profitable to retain 
possession of the administration and many 
are schemes for appealing to the people who 


have no time or inclination to search out the 
facts. 
Catch Words Not Lasting 

We do not have to search far to find ex- 
amples of devices that appeal to the people. 
A great selling scheme that has been used 
by politicians is that of attacking public ser- 
vice corporations. Elective executives of cit- 
ies as well as representatives have been prone 
to play to the public acclaim by verbally 
knocking the daylights out of some _ public 
service corporation and then in most instances 
failing to accomplish any good; in fact, many 
times, more harm is done than good. We 
have heard about the five cent street car fare 
delusion which has kept in office more than 
one administration while the deluded ones 
who voted for such administrations were pay- 
ing the rest of the fare in taxes and incon- 
veniences. The same may be said in many 
instances of publicly owned public service cor- 
porations, where the device for perpetuating 
an administration was that of giving a service 
at less than cost and making up the differ- 
ence in taxes or manipulation of funds in 
such way as to keep the citizens in ignorance 
of the true state of affairs. Attacking other 
administrations is another choice line of prop- 
aganda used to good effect in selling admin- 
istrations. 

And so we might enumerate many schemes 
that have been and could be used to keep in 
power administrations which in all other re- 
spects were far below the average. Bad city 
administrations have flourished alongside of 
good and seemed in some instances to have 
the flourishing qualities of the green bay tree 
but there comes a time of reckoning for all 
such administrations which are built upon 
popular appeal and not upon the solid foun- 
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dation of a universal effective service. All 
these schemes for popularizing and perpetu- 
ating and selling an administration fail to 
bring stability to the administration and con- 
fidence on the part of the citizens unless there 
is also real merit in the government. 


And since we as city managers are inter- 
ested in selling administration under a form 
of government based upon merit, our selling 
methods must be above suspicion. We must 
not deal in advertising methods that mislead 
or have in them elements of destructive prop- 
aganda. No city manager can use methods 
of furthering his administration by making 
odious comparisons with the records of his 
predecessors without sooner or later bringing 
trouble upon his head. 

It is a fact that this form of city govern- 
ment permits the administration to devote its 
energies to those acts which are most likely 
to perpetuate its own incumbency. We must, 
however, realize two things: first, that this 
form of government in the beginning is a sort 
of promise so far as the citizens are con- 
cerned and in many instances is adopted as a 
protest against abuses of public trust and it 
becomes necessary to dispense a genuine ar- 
ticle before it becomes a stable institution; 
and second, we realize that we are cut loose 
from all those political organizations which 
through their influence have perpetuated po- 
litical administrations for value received. 


A Question of Attitudes 

Selling city administration is, in my esti- 
mation, going to depend in the long run upon 
the qualities of the manager. I don’t mean 
qualities as a press agent for the adminis- 
tration but his qualifications as a human 
being. A’ city manager who neglects the hu- 
man element in his job, who has little tact 
and large ego will get a kind of advertising 
that all the favorable literature on his effi- 
ciency will never quite offset. A manager’s 
characteristics and attitude travel over a town 
with surprising speed. He may be holding a 
relatively small position so far as city and 
salary are concerned but the qualities of his 
service can be just as salable as a manager 
who exercises executive control over a larger 
city and draws a huge salary. In fact, the 
size of the position has nothing to do with 
the salability of the product or the success 
which the manager may achieve. The fact 
that a manager resigns doesn’t mean his 
administration was not sold to the citizens. 

As a test upon the qualities of a manager 
and a check upon those things which are likely 


to make either popular or unpopular the ad- 
ministration which you represent, it might 
be well to answer the following questions: 

Do you ever turn a citizen down on a re- 
quest without a good reason? 

Do you ever try to be final arbiter on ques- 
tions that can be appealed to the council? 

Do you have a tendency to go to the mat on 
small things? 


Do you always refuse personally to inspect 
some complaint made by an irate citizen? 

Do you fail to recognize the other man’s 
viewpoint in all matters of policy and public 
service when there is a difference of opinion 
or are you arbitrary, assuming the role of the 
dictator ? 

Do you have the tendency to advertise your- 
self instead of the service? 

Do you fail to give proper credit to the 
council and the men in the departments? 

Have you a tendency to blow hard about 
the accomplishments of the administration? 

Do you use your knowledge of, or influence 
in, city affairs to further your own personal 
interests ? 


Do you attempt to influence strenuously the 
council in their legislative functions? 


There are a few of the questions which if 
answered in the affirmative simply mean that 
you are depreciating your ability to sell the 
administration to the citizens. The manager 
who can arbitrate when expedient and adjust 
his viewpoint when necessary yet maintain 
his dignity and poise, or who can calmly yet 
firmly place his resignation before the council 
when he becomes convinced of a tendency to 
pervert the form of government, has some- 
thing he can sell the citizens and something 
the citizens generally want to buy. 


Selling city administration to the citizens 
must be considered along the same sound 
principles that successful business has found 
necessary im these days of keen competition. 
Business executives have recognized, and city 
managers must recognize, that personal integ- 
rity and personal interest reflected ly the em- 
ployees toward those who receive the service, 
is the greatest advertising agency that can be 
devised. As sure as we will take our trade 
to the business firm whose employees take a 
personal interest in giving us courteous ser- 
vice, so will the citizens of a city uphold the 
administration which gives a universal and 
courteous service upon a basis of economy and 
merit. It is that constant effort to please, 
that performance of duty with the attitude 
of personal interest and the exercise of au- 
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thority without seeming to exercise authority 
that will pave the way for stability and con- 
fidence, which can never be done through loud 
display of accomplishments by an adminis- 
tration which lacks these qualities. 

Every manager who has cut his eye teeth 
in the service realizes that he must not be a 
party to granting special privileges or favors. 
He must be consistent in the distribution of 
expenditures. There must be a fundamental 
principle or policy underlying the administra- 
tive procedure which will enable the various 
officials to keep their bearings easily. A re- 
fusal or grant of service outside of the gen- 
eral procedure travels rather rapidly by 
grapevine methods and if persisted in will 
undermine the stability and sales possibilities 
of any administration. To sell administra- 
tion requires constant vigilance on the part 
of the employees to the end that fairness and 
equality to all shall be the fact as well as 
the ideal. 

No advertising of low tax rates or econ- 
omy programs which must be realized through 
cutting down the quantity or quality of nec- 
essary or customary service will ever sell city 
administration to the people of this age. It 
isn’t a low tax rate that the citizens desire 
fundamentally as much as it is good service 
at a reasonable tax rate; citizens these days 
want service and are willing to pay a reason- 
able price for it, and they want those who 
are giving that service to be merged with the 
service in such way as to be unobstrusive, 
yet steady and dependable. 


Methods 


And so after we get the underlying funda- 
mentals of a salable product outlined, we come 
to special devices for spreading the news to 
the citizens. There are many of these devices; 
some managers are more versatible advertis- 
ers than others; some have followed the popu- 
lar and political method of taking compara- 
tively insignificant details and painting them 
into points of success. On one hand you will 
see a manager highly praised and advertised 
for doing some minor city financing in a 
slightly different manner, yet with the same 
general results to the citizens that had pre- 
viously been done by many city managers. 
This was just a happy combination of oppor- 
tunity and recognition of advertising values 
that fitted into a political fight against the 
administration. 

We have the annual report which is a fair 
means of selling city government. To be 
popular it must be easy to look at and to 


grasp; it should attract the eye with a well 
balanced assortment of pictures and graphs. 
Too many of these are likely to detract from 
the real purpose. A simple and straightfor- 
ward statement about the various functions 
of the city should be sufficient with just enough 
detail to satisfy the more serious and inves- 
tigative citizens. Confining a report simply 
to a catalog of events and accomplishments 
and an imposing array of figures will never 
help much in selling the administration. 


I think, however, the annual report is over- 
rated as a selling agency for city administra- 
tion. Some towns use a periodical publica- 
tion edited by members of the administration 
which helps in spreading information about 
accomplishments. Sometimes cards and post- 
ers are sent through the mails or distributed, 
explaining the service. Probably the best 
means, however, of giving out information is 
to gain, if possible, the support of one or two 
newspapers which will give the facts of the 
administration and will not take advantage 
of untoward accidents that happen in all busi- 
nesses the size of a municipal corporation and 
will use their editorial columns to bring out 
either real points of accomplishments or ex- 
plain those which might be misunderstool. 


These, however, are only means of spread- 
ing news about the administration; the real 
milk in the cocoanut is the individual and per- 
sonal contacts between the administration and 
the citizens. 


I want to impress thoroughly upon you that 
there is no advertising medium like the satis- 
fied customer. Business will rise or fall upon 
that one question—are you actually delivering 
the goods you advertise or are they shoddy? 
Remember every satisfied citizen has his own 
circle of friends and acquaintances to whom 
he will recommend the service although he 
may not be active in support. On the other 
hand the citizen who has gotten an unsatis- 
factory reaction from the service, even though 
trivial is the most active advertiser of the 
shortcomings of the administration to all who 
come in contact with him and he will work 
day and night at election and between election 
to tell his tale of woe. Such news covers a 
town surprisingly soon. I have been in two 
warm campaigns and know the speed of de- 
structive propaganda. 

Therefore as a summary, I will state the 
following. The fundamentals of selling city 
administration to the citizens depends upon 
an effective service, a trained administrator 
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of such qualities that he knows his place and 
keeps it and a city personnel, the members of 
which are imbued with the idea of courteous, 
tactful service. Add to this some satisfactory 


device for spreading news and explaining the 
purposes of the service and an administration 
will be able to come safely through the most 
adverse conditions. 


FIRST DISCUSSION 
By H. G. Otis, City Manager, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


I think you will agree with me that Mr. 
Rigsby’s paper has been entirely worth hear- 
ing. 

You will note the program presumes that 
the discussion of Mr. Rigsby’s paper will be 
led by me, and, therefore, as presiding officer, 
it is my pleasure to introduce myself to the 
assembly. 

Frankly, I feel that Mr. Rigsby has hit 
several nails on the head. Inasmuch as we 
constitute a business form of administration, 
we can well afford to follow the successful 
methods of other lines of business, and the 
satisfied customer, after all, is the best ad- 
vertising for an administration. 


Educate Council Members 


It occurs to me, however, that one or two 
points are worth stressing, and perhaps one or 
two illustrations may help to bring out certain 
points for discussion. Several of us have passed 
through two or more administrations. If your 
experience has been like mine, you will find 
your first council or commission very well sold 
on the manager plan. They were sold on the 
plan before you came there, probably, but the 
second council may contain new blood, and the 
third council may know very little about the 
manager plan as such, and they may not be in 
sympathy with all the things that have gone 
before. They may not know what their city 
government is for, or what it is trying to do. 
The point I want to emphasize is this: it may 
be entirely worth while to sell your adminis- 
tration to the members of your own council 
first. We had a wonderful illustration of that 
yesterday. 


I wonder how many of you have men on your 


council who could get up and deliver an address 
on the city manager plan comparable to the 
address Mayor Swarthout delivered yesterday 
morning. I have nobody on my council who 
could get up and do a thing like that without 
long and careful study. Furthermore, I have 
men on my council, and you have men on your 
council, who, when they are cornered by some 
citizen as to what your work is and why you 
are doing this and that, hem and haw, and 
don’t know how to answer. It is very im- 
portant that we keep the members of our 


council constantly in touch with what is going 
on. They ought to be able to defend the tax 
rate by giving a few essential points in regard 
to the public health program, by giving a few 
comparative figures on fire loss and preven- 
tion or by being able to tell the members of 
the W. C. T. U. whether or not the police de- 
partment is running down the hootch hounds. 


The Council Is the Government 


So many times we become so engrossed in 
our job, become so tied up every day in the 
week all day long, that we fail to realize that 
the member of the city council who only comes 
in contact with the problems of the city gov- 
ernment two or three or four times-a month 
lacks that intimate knowledge of what the 
administration is doing which he really ought 
to have in order to act as a messenger to his 
own constituency, because the people will and 
should look to the city council as the govern- 
ment. The council is the government. 

I believe that special effort through the 
method of reports, illustrations, friendly con- 
versation with the members of the council is 
the first step to thoroughly acquainting the 
public with what is going on. 

City Manager Magazine Helps 

Every member of our city council, and we 
have nine, receives CITY MANAGER MAGA- 
ZINE every month. The most conspicuous 
corner of our magazine table in our public 
library is devoted to CITY MANAGER MAGA- 
ZINE. We believe in keeping the local ad- 
ministration in touch with national affairs to 
that extent. 

Then, there is a point in connection with 
service and courtesy in service. I have visited 
two city managers within the past week. In 
one city, this criticism came to me. A certain 
street was being improved in a certain manner. 
Nearly all of the property owners thought the 
manager was making a grievous mistake on 
the grades, and they approached the manager. 
When this was done, the manager, instead of 
taking time to explain why he was doing what 
he was, said, “Well, this is what I am 
here for. This is my business, and we are 
going to do it this way.” Enough said on that 
point! 
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Courtesy Counts 

Yesterday morning as I came in on the inter- 
urban line, one of the workers on the car sat 
near me and discussed certain features of the 
city government in Grand Rapids. He said 
that recently there was a fire in his house 
somewhere between the walls. Not being able 
to locate it, he called the fire department. The 
firemen located the source of the difficulty, 
spread tarpaulins over the rugs and carpets 
and carefully removed the necessary walls. 
They did it quickly and put out the fire with- 
out deluging the house with unnecessary water 
or chemicals, by using a small amount of water 
with a sprinkler. When the fire was out, the 
battalion chief said, “Well, boys, clean up.” 
The firemen, with their brooms and dust pans 
cleaned the floors and left the house in nice 
shape for the housewife. That, gentlemen, is 
service, and that man is thoroughly sold on the 
city government of Grand Rapids. 


Friendly Press an Asset 

Now, as to the methods of publicity, a 
friendly newspaper is, of course, always the 
best channel. You fellows who have been on 
the job for some time know the value of treat- 
ing the reporter as a real fellow, of giving him 
your confidence. He will not betray it. Ask 
him to hold back on the story that is not ready 
to be sprung. If he is a real newspaper man, 
he will cooperate with you. Occasionally you 
find a very hostile press. At such times, other 
means such as periodicals published by the 
city, are permissible. But I believe that most 


of us who have tried the city periodical in the 

average town find that it is a very expensive, 

tedious process, after a certain length of time. 
City Map As Publicity Medium 

Here is one little idea which I believe is 
fairly new, and that is the use of a city map, 
and most of your housewives do not have up- 
to-date maps of your city. You can use the 
back of the map for useful information of vari- 
ous sorts relating to city government. In our 
particular case, this was published by the ser- 
vice clubs of Clarksburg, and contained a sym- 
posium of short paragraphs, single sentences, 
on the various activities of the city govern- 
ment, written by the leaders of community life 
and thought, the heads of the several organi- 
zations and the authorities from the state de- 
partments. It is used at conventions and is 
mailed out in Chamber of Commerce letters 
and is used as a general source of information 
on what the city government is, what it does, 
and what it stands for. 

That may serve as a suggestion for one 
means of passing around information and of 
cataloging the various activities of the adminis- 
tration, not with the idea of boasting, but it is 
so common for every one, including the man- 
ager, to forget a great many things that should 
be remembered regarding the activities of the 
administration. 

I believe, with these few thoughts, I will 
leave it to you to discuss this matter further. 
Mr. Walter Richards, Daytona Beach, Florida, 
will follow me. 


SECOND DISCUSSION 
By Walter A. Richards, City Manager, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I didn’t pre- 
sume to prepare a paper, knowing that a very 
complete discussion of this subject would have 
already taken place in the papers presented, 


and, to avoid duplication, I thought I would 
tie myself to general discussion. 

The city manager government had not been 
properly sold in Columbus, Georgia. A splen- 
did system was installed. The government was 
operating in a very splendid manner, but there 
was not enough effort made to present those 
accomplishments to the people. The chief ef- 
fort I have made, since I went to Columbus, 


GENERAL 


Mr. McDonnell (Kansas City, Mo.): I have 
observed a great many methods of various city 
managers, and have tried to learn the success- 
ful ones. I just want to relate one that occurred 
to me which we might all emulate. with some 


was to overcome the trouble there and to win 
the confidence of the people. 

For a year, and even now, I know that I have 
devoted more time than I should to the meeting 
of people and hearing their problems, chiefly 
because of that difficulty. 

I try to emphasize the system of indirect 
publicity rather than direct publicity. I think 
if we could, as I have tried to do, take up 
every criticism that appears in the public press 
and handle it frankly with the papers it would 
go far toward selling our administration. 

Chairman Otis: We will now have fifteen 
minutes for a discussion of this subject. 


DISCUSSION 


satisfaction. It is in connection with Glasgow, 
Scotland. I had been told it was the best 
governed city in the world, and some of the 
best civic books give it that reputation. In 
spending a couple of weeks there, I tried to 
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learn why it was. It occurred to me that their 
method of selling the administration to the 
public was unique, and it might be followed 
with profit in other cities. 

I found that they had twelve directors of 
different departments, corresponding in a larg« 
way to the directors we have in our large cities 
now, or perhaps corresponding to the council 
and the mayor. It was the plan to have each 
one of these directors once a year give an 
account of his particular department. That 
was given by the use of moving pictures and 
high class entertainment. I attended one at 
which there were over 5,000 people in atten- 
dance. They were out to hear a very common- 
place subject presented by the director of that 
department. The subject was the cleaning of 
the Clyde River. It was illustrated by moving 
pictures, showing how the stream has been 
transformed from a sluggish sewer to a beau- 
tiful stream lined with house boats. The enter- 
tainment lasted about two hours. It was well 
advertised. It had musical features and was 
one of their regular directors’ meetings. 


Twelve Annual Entertainments 

Now, as I said, each one of their directors 
was required during the year to give an ac- 
counting of his department. One of the direc- 
tors, I found, had been in charge of that de- 
partment twenty-three years, and it shows that 
he had sold his administration. I found that 
another director had been in service in the 
department thirty-one years. So you can see 
it was well sold. The various directors did that 
as a part of their official duties, once a year. 

Now, they didn’t do it as we do it in America, 
by having some criticism come up, but they 
conscientiously kept their administration ac- 
tivity before the people, so they were keen and 
alert all the time as to the needs of the de- 
partment. In presenting his program, the di- 
rector also outlined the future needs of the 
department, so the public was well informed 
concerning them. They carried the selling of 
the administration to the schools, and I found 
the boys and girls in the various public schools 
were required as a part of the school curricu- 
lum to familiarize themselves with the muni- 
cipal requirements. The boys and girls were 
studying the garbage and ventilating devices, 
the street cleaning system, the electric light 
and street railway systems, and when they 
arrived at a voting age they were already sold 
on their own administration. ; 

Education Forestalls Hostility 

Such a program as that, I think, could be 

followed here profitably, because it is a pretty 


good rule, I think, in time of peace, to prepare 
for war. Those people were not waiting until 
the criticism occurred, but were keeping the 
public well informed all the time. 

Chairman Otis: That is rather an unusual 
and a very good idea. What efforts have you 
made to educate the future citizens by using 
the school children in connection with some 
activity of your city government? 

Junior City Government 

Mr. W. A. Holt (New London, Conn.): Last 
fall, in our city, arrangements were made 
whereby an election would be held in all the 
schools of the city. They nominated candidates 
for the city council in the same way it is done 
in connection with the regular council. There 
were not quite the number of signers as are 
required ,for the council of the city, but the 
number was limited to an opportune number 
which was sufficient for each school. 


Then, there were the primary elections, just 
as is customary under our direct primary sys- 
tem, electing the council, who, in turn, met 
and elected their mayor. Arrangeménts were 
made whereby the council chambers in the 
municipal building were turned over to them. 
They then organized and appointed the ap- 
pointive officers under our form of govern- 
ment, the city manager, city and town clerk, 
the planning board, and such other boards and 
officers as were to be appointed. They finally 
presented, in lieu of petition, certain things 
which they had in mind. 

It was a very interesting and a very en- 
lightening meeting of the council. It was 
attended by a large number of the school chil- 
dren, and I think, in that way, they got a 
better idea of our system of election and some 


of the routine of the government than could’ 


have been given to them in any other way. 


I intend, if possible, to encourage this, and 
see if it can not be an annual feature. 


Chairman Otis: Junior city government is a 
very good idea. What other methods have you 
employed to educate the children? 


Boy Scout Traffic Squad 


Mr. Osborn: Along the line Mr. Holt speaks 
of, the Boy Scouts have acted for one day as 
city officials. They elected their council, ap- 
pointed their manager, and the head of every 
department, the chief of police, chief of the 
fire department, and the director of finance. 
For one day in the year, the Boy Scouts direct 
traffic on main streets and crowded corners. 
They like it, and we like it, and every effort 
is made to see that it is carried out and a good 
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day is made of it. It is quite an education for 
them and for the public. 
Letter With Tax Bills 

Then, I have one other thought. The cities 
in Wisconsin have to collect the taxes. That 
necessitates getting out the tax bills. We send 
out or mail out to every taxpayer his tax bill, 
and in that same envelope we put a letter to 
our citizens, setting forth a few of the most 
important things that have transpired during 
the year. The map the chairman has spoken 
of, advertising his city, follows somewhat along 
the line of our plan. We are finding that it is 
a very good way to get some of the most im- 
portant things across to the public. 

Mr. Biehl (Two Rivers, Wis.): We have a 
system of getting this to the boys and girls 
in our community. We have a director of the 
Boys’ Work Association who gets our Boy 
Scouts and our boys’ organizations together. 
These boys select a city manager, who, in turn, 
appoints a chief of each of the organizations. 
These boys, in our city, conduct this work the 
same as the city manager conducts his work. 


A Real Juvenile Court 


In the case of a young man getting into 
trouble, instead of bringing him into the juve- 
nile court, they take him before the city man- 
ager, the court which this Boys’ Work Asso- 
ciation has formed, and I might say in the 
past five months we have not had one boy in 
our city court. It is all handled through this 
paid supervisor, and it is bringing home to the 
juvenile organization, under the direction of a 
girls and boys the good city government. 

If a boy steals a bicycle and is caught, in- 
stead of bringing him to the police courts, as 
is usually done, he goes before this boys’ judge, 
and he feels more humiliated from the lecture 
he receives from that young man than he would 
if he had appeared before the police court. 


Pacify the Trouble-Maker 


Mr. Charles A. Carran (E. Cleveland, Ohio): 
I think we all recognize that a very disgruntled 
citizen from whom we may never hear directly 
can cause more harm to the administration 
than is offset by 500 or 1,000 citizens who are 
satisfied and who never say anything about it, 
believing in the theory. From two to four 
times a year, we send out a circular to every 
citizen in East Cleveland, listing some of our 
accomplishments, but at the end very speci- 
fically urging in various ways that if they have 
any complaint, criticism, or constructive sug- 
gestion, and so forth, personally or for the 
citizens at large they write us about it or come 
in and see us. Every complaint which we re- 


ceive, no matter how ridiculous it may be, we 
answer as politely as we know how. In many 
cases, we send some one to see that person and 
to try to satisfy him, believing that one person 
with a very slight grudge may, over a period 
of a year or two, influence a great many people 
unjustly to believe that the city’s administra- 
tion is not functioning properly. 

Chairman Otis: A splendid idea. We have 
about three minutes left, perhaps not that long. 
There are other channels, the service clubs, the 
women’s organizations. Have any of you any 
ideas to bring out in connection with these 
channels of publicity? 

Public School Traffic Reserve 

Mr. Edy: I want to answer your question 
about the children. Several of the cities in 
California (perhaps Berkeley has done this 
thing more intensely because of the fine police 
chief we have) have organized public school 
traffic reserve clubs. We have in Berkeley a 
public school traffic reserve made up of boys 
and girls in the grade schools and in the junior 
high schools, which functions in controlling 
traffic during the time in the morning when the 
children are crossing the streets, also at noon, 
and in the afternoon. This is very effective. 
We have not had a single accident in the way 
of an automobile striking any child since we 
established this reserve. I think we have 
twelve or fourteen of them. They wear very 
modest uniforms, consisting of black and yel- 
low caps, a band on their sleeves. The captain 
of the squad at each school wears an insignia 
which makes him stand out. 

For traffic on the street in the neighborhood 
of the school they also use a semaphore which 
comes out from the curb, just an arm that the 
child moves, which throws a semaphore out 
over the path of the moving automobile saying 
“School children’s crossing. Stop,” and we 
have had no complaint about people running by 
those captains. You go out there and see a 
little fellow, a Mexican or a little Italian, in 
some parts of the city, ten or eleven years old, 
holding his hand up, and it gives you a thrill. 
Those little fellows have really carried decent 
government, not particularly city manager 
government, but just good citizenship, into 
homes that very often would not realize what 
it was. 

Chairman Otis: Fine! We have two min- 
utes. Who wants to use them? How about 
the women’s organizations? Do you make any 
effort to educate them? Have you any special 
method of handling the service clubs? Do you 
appear before them and educate your business 
men? 
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Service Clubs Seek Data 

Mr. A. L. Buck (Long Beach, California): 
We find in Long Beach that the service clubs 
are calling upon representatives of the city 
government to explain various problems that 
arise, the women’s clubs, the improvement as- 
sociations, and the schools, especially the high 
schools. The high school conducts an election 
similar to the one that was mentioned here in 
connection with New London, where they elec- 
ted a council and a city manager. This group 
of officers comes to the city hall one week dur- 
ing the year and watch our city council and our 
city manager in action. In fact, they take the 


WEDNESDAY 


The meeting was called to order by Mr. C. 
W. Koiner, who presided. 

Toastmaster Koiner: In order to save time, 
we will have the announcements made at this 
time. City Manager Locke ha« a few announce- 
ments to make. 

Mr. Fred H. Locke: Immediately following 
this session you are to adjourn promptly and 
meet on the steps of the City Hall where a 
group picture will be taken. After the picture 
is taken the ladies will go on a shopping tour, 
and to an organ recital. 

Toastmaster Koiner: I regret exceedingly 
that City Manager Hopkins, by reason of ill- 
ness, was unable to be here today and preside 
at this time. 

Miss Emily Kneubuhl needs no introduction 


place of the members of the city council and 
the city manager and the mayor for a day, and 
observe the work of the departments. Then, 
they report back to the high school what they 
have seen. We find it a very effective way of 
keeping the high school student accurately 
informed as to our city government. 


But let me stress this. We never go out 
unless we are called upon. 

Chairman Otis: We will now adjourn until 
time for the luncheon. 


The meeting adjourned at twelve-fifteen 
o’clock p. m. 


LUNCHEON SESSION 


because her reputation has preceded her. You 
know of the splendid work she has been doing. 
She hails from Minneapolis where she was the 
director of political education of the League 
of Women Voters of the State of Minnesota. 
She was director of the City Charter Commit- 
tee at Cincinnati, and is now director of the 
City Manager League of Rochester, where the 
City Manager Plan has recently been adopted. 

It gives me great pleasure to present Miss 
Kneubuhl, and we are delighted to have her 
come here today and I told her she could have 
all the time she wants, and if it lapses over on 
the other part of the program, I know you will 
all agree it is time well taken. I take great 
pleasure, Miss Kneubuhl, in presenting you to 
this congress. 


SELLING THE CITY MANAGER PLAN TO CITIZENS 
By Miss Emily Kneubuhl, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Victor Hugo once said: “There is nothing so 
powerful as an idea when its hour comes.” To 
me a right idea expressed is power. Today the 
inventions of physical science are so vast and 
varied that the problem of the hour is 
whether intellectual and spiritual forces can 
maintain the same pace. 


Four years ago when twenty-seven million 
women were given the right of franchise, a 
very wise man taught me the value of loving 
kindness, and a very loving woman tried to 
teach me wisdom. This was done in the field 
of political education and you may remember 
H. G. Wells once said that votes in themselves 
are useless things but that the crying need of 
the age is political education. 

In order to sell anything, one must first sell 
it to one’s self and in selling the City Manager 
Plan of government my experience has proved 
that three things are essential. 


First: Facts as gained through bureaus of 
governmental research, surveys and political 
science as taught in our colleges. 

Second: Definite organization, the unit of 
which must be the precinct or election district 
in which the individual voter casts his ballot. 

Third: Political education and publicity car- 
ried on through open forums, schools of citi- 
zenship and the press. 


Today I wish to compare the experiences I 
have had in Cincinnati, Ohio, and Rochester, 
N. Y., in selling charters to citizens. First, let 
me say, I do not wish to be known as a cam- 
paigner. That may be the reason I am paid a 
salary but four years ago I fell in love with an 
idea and like best to be known as a Director 
of Political Education. To me politics is not 
complex and it need not be corrupt. It is com- 
munity thinking resulting in government. In 
Cincinnati the demand of public opinion for a 
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tirely different manner. The great phil- 
anthropist, Mr. George Eastman, who 
has no doubt given more of his wealth 
for constructive purposes than any other 
man in the world, taught the idea largely 
through personal contact with Dr. A. R. 
Hatton of Cleveland, saw the vision and 
as a result was willing to underwrite the 
expense. The first to assist him in this 
enterprise were the women, who during 
the early period of organization secured 
10,000 members in a house-to-house can- 
vass. Next came the workers in fac- 
tories, who, when approached, responded 
14,000 strong. In August of this year 
through a spectacular and dramatic cam- 
paign conducted for ten days, business 
men aided in the securing of 69,000 names 
to a petition which requested the city 
council to give Rochester the right to 
vote on a model charter, which had been 
prepared by the Rochester Bureau of 
Municipal Research, with the aid of ex- 
perts, Dr. A. R. Hatton of Cleveland and 
Prof. Howard McBain of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
Fact Basis 

You can see that the facts came in 
Cincinnati through experience and 
through the reported survey of Mr. Lent 
D. Upson of Detroit, and in the case of 
Rochester through the Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research. Thus scientific engineers 
in municipal government formed the 





Miss EMILY KNEUBUHL 


new order in city government came first from 
the group of young idealists who had gained 
their experience through the Henry Hunt ad- 
ministration when they had met and known 
Colonel Waite who later became the first city 
manager of Dayton, Ohio. Added to this the 
progressives who stood for Mr. LaFollette, 
some 40,000 in number and the women, who 
through training in city clubs and the League 
of Women Voters, believed in citizenship 
schools and knew something of election day 
practices. The last to unite with these was the 
Business Group. The Press of the city, re- 
flecting this group, was not with the movement 
at the beginning but by the time the November 
election brought success, they together with 
the supporting newspapers were willing to help 
in the establishment of the new order. 

In Rochester, the demand of public opinion 
for the city manager charter came in an en- 


basis, telling what was right to do. The 
organization work was done by the groups which 
I have just described and in comparing the two 
cities again, I may say that in Cincinnati we 
did much of our work on faith, hoping and 
trusting that the program of political educa- 
tion would reach a sufficient number of people 
to cause an enlightened electorate to vote in 
the election. You will note that in Rochester 
we knew better what to expect; so did the 
politicians because they had seen rock-bound 
organized Cincinnati go two to one in favor of 
a city manager charter providing for a council 
of nine elected by proportional representation. 
They were more alert and, when I first reached 
Rochester, their scouts called on me quite fre- 
quently, first in an endeavor to intimidate and 
later to discover what we were doing so that 
they could go and do likewise. In July a de- 
cision of the Appellate Division declared the 
Home Rule Act, under which we were operat- 
ing, invalid, and it was then that the political 
leader of Rochester made a statement. He 
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said he was willing that the people be given 
the right to vote on the charter providing it 
was legal. When he discovered that we had 
226 election districts organized and a captain 
for each district, with ward and associate 
chairmen, the City Council passed the ordi- 
nance by unanimous vote, giving the right to 
vote over night. They had been opposed. They 
had said we could have our charter if the peo- 
ple wanted it but as soon as they realized that 
our organization was alive and functioning, 
they yielded so quickly that it surprised even 
the most optimistic. They hoped to prevent 
further organization. We then could have 
made our greatest mistake by stopping organi- 
zation work. Instead, however, we steamed 
ahead and by August 17 had an organization 
of 1250 people who brought in 69,000 names 
to a pledge which read “We the undersigned 
citizens pledge our support to any legitimate 
action to bring about the city manager plan 
for Rochester.” Colonel Waite, Mr. W. R. 
Hopkins and Doctor Garland of Dayton were 
the speakers during this Right to Vote Cam- 
paign and gave our workers not only informa- 
tion but inspiration. 


A definite report of the organization work 
done in Cincinnati appeared in CITY MAN- 
AGER MAGAZINE last year and one for 
Rochester has been prepared recently which I 
shall be glad to share with any one here. 


In conclusion, I might say that I believe when 
the city manager plan is presented at a special 
election it has the best chance. The people 
then are thinking about the thing itself rather 
than personalities that may be involved. In 
Kansas City, the manager plan carried four to 
one in a special election. In case a special 
election is not feasible, time for presentation 
is much better placed at a Presidential election 
than during a city campaign. Cincinnati car- 
ried the charter two to one because the poli- 
ticians were so busy electing their state and 
national ticket that they paid less attention to 
the local issue. In Rochester where the elec- 
tion was held at the time a mayor was to be 
elected, politics played a very definite and 
aggressive part.. Both candidates for mayor 
approved the plan and signed the pledge. One 
was a young trained municipal expert who 
had believed in the plan for ten years, the 
other was the candidate for the progressive 
wing of the major party, which had been in 
power. In other words, the Republican party 
split and had a double headed leadership, and 
the Democratic party leader approved the plan 
not because he himself believed it, but because 


a progressive candidate showed him that it 
would be expedient. 


Passing of the Boss 

What does this all mean to you, scientific 
engineers at the head of over 352 City Manager 
cities in the United States? To me it is very 
clear. A new order is upon us. The day of 
the political boss is over. The people know it. 
Politicians fight it. The wisest among them 
are saying, “We better give up the cities and 
mend our fences in county, state and nation.” 
The leadership of the dominion of ideals versus 
the domination of selfish interests is your task. 
Personalities are only another name for par- 
tisanship. The job of the leader today is to 
talk things, not people; to emphasize issues, 
not persons. I am not so sure a City Manager 
should leave a community when a political boss 
beats him in the election of a council. At least 
I do feel that if he does go he should leave an 
educated demand of public opinion that will 
eventually destroy the old system. Political 
bosses who believe in patronage, the use of 
money, slander and abuse are truly your 
friendly enemies. They often get you on the 
front page and give you publicity which makes 
for education. 

An individual wuats security, prosperity and 
a certain degree of prestige. The nation we 
live in has its security and its prosperity and 
is today entering on its era of prestige. It 
will be during this period that we as a nation 
prove democracy a success or a failure. There 
is no better place than a city in which to make 
this demonstration. A real leader thinks, 
makes other people work and leads from selfish 
interests and personal partisanship into real 
principles of government. On what you do and 
prove in your cities will the future of America 


rest. This challenge needs men and women of 
clear ideas and right purposes, first, to secure 
facts, second, to perfect efficient organization 
and, third, lead others to think deeply, speak 
accurately and act wisely. 


At present the burden rests upon you. Not 
only will you have to be a trained administra- 
tive expert but also use every ounce of energy 
and personality to train leaders in the new 
order to protect this idealism. Our universities 
are developing the idea of nonpartisanship, the 
value of the short ballot, and are training men 
in administration and last but not least that 
spirit of fair play which will eventually prove 
democracy a success rather than a failure. 
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CITY MANAGER LEAGUE OF ROCHESTER 
CAMPAIGN ORGANIZATION 


Summary of “Model Charter” 

The City Manager “Model Charter” was pre- 
pared for the City Manager League by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research and experts em- 
ployed for this purpose, Dr. A. R. Hatton of 
Cleveland and Prof. Howard McBain of New 
York City. It was presented to the Common 
Council on June 23, 1925. It was adopted by 
the Common Council on July 28, 1925. It was 
passed by the people on November 3, 1925, by 
a majority of 13,117 votes. The “Model Char- 
ter” in brief provides for a city council of 
nine instead of twenty-four members. Five of 
these are chosen from the city at large. Four 
are chosen from four large districts each con- 
taining about one-fourth of the city’s popula- 
tion, instead of twenty-four wards greatly 
varying in size. The councilmen will be elected 
on non-partisan ballots and will hold office 
for four years. The council will choose the 
City Manager. The people will have the power 
of initiative, referendum and recall. 

Membership of the City Manager League 

Executive Committee of thirteen; 202 Spon- 
sors; 24,000 Original Members (secured be- 
tween March 15 and July 1, 1925). 


Finance Campaign 

Finance Committee of nine; 704 donors. 500 
people received personal calls from the com- 
mittee. Letters were sent to 4,000 people. 
One paid advertisement asking for funds’ was 
run in all the newspapers. Mr. George East- 
man, the well-known philanthropist, was the 
original sponsor and generously underwrote 
the expense of the campaign. 

Publicity 

Daily news service was given by all the 
newspapers. The Times-Union carried on a 
vigorous editorial campaign. The Democrat 
and Chronicle gave editorial support. The 
Rochester Journal remained neutral. The 
Rochester Herald was at first opposed, but 
later took a neutral attitude. Paid advertising 
was used from October 15 to November 3. 
550,000 pieces of printed literature were dis- 
tributed. This consisted of pamphlets, papers, 
dodgers, blotters, sample ballots, etc. The 
radio was used nine times. 

Speakers’ Bureau 

There were 66 local speakers who made 223 
speeches. From March 15 to September 15, 
113 speeches were made. From September 15 
to November 3, 110 speeches were made. 
Speakers were offered by the Bureau to all 
groups: social, industrial and educational. From 


the 15th of March to the 15th of September 
City Manager League speakers addressed 68 
so-called ready-made meetings. From the 15th 
of September to the 3rd of November they 
addressed 47 such meetings. The Speakers’ 
Bureau also arranged mass meetings, factory 
talks and street meetings. Of these there 
were from March 15 to September 15, 45 and 
from September 15 to November 3, 63. The 
Speakers’ Bureau provided nine speakers for 
radio talks. 


Stages of the Campaign 


The campaign may be divided into three 
distinct drives. 

1. Membership Drive: March 15 to July 1. 
This drive was made by women organized as 
ward chairmen with their assistant workers. 
They carried on a house-to-house canvass and 
in this way secured 10,000 members. The City 
Manager Committee of the Woman’s City 
Club cooperated very actively with the City 
Manager League at this time. Two hundred 
letters were sent to heads of factories asking 
them to distribute membership applications; 
76 factories cooperated; 14,000 members were 
secured in this way. 


2. “Right to Vote” Campaign, July 1 to 
August 18. An organization of volunteers was 
started throughout the city for the purpose of 
petitioning the Common Council to adopt the 
“Model Charter” in order that the people might 
have the right to vote on it November 3. 
Shortly after the organization was started and 
its existence given publicity the Common Coun- 
cil adopted the “Model Charter” July 28. How- 
ever, the organization continued and decided 
to secure signatures to a pledge “To support 
any legitimate action necessary to secure for 
Rochester the City Manager Charter which was 
adopted by the Common Council on July 28.” 


The Charter Campaign organization was 
built up in the following way: General Chair- 
man, appointed by the Executive Committee; 
six division chairmen with two associates. 

The Division Chairmen appointed: 24 Ward 
Chairmen and 24 Associate Ward Chairmen. 
These appointed 226 Election District Captains, 
who appointed 1204 workers. ‘ There was about 
an equal number of men and women in the or- 
ganization. The drive opened formally with a 
dinner at Convention Hall on August 6th. The 
complete organization was present to receive 
instructions. William R. Hopkins, City Mana- 
ger of Cleveland, Ohio, was the guest speaker. 
Report luncheons for workers were served at 
noon every day from August 10th through 
August 14th. A gigantic score board was erec- 
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ted at the front of the hall. On this board the 
number of signatures obtained by each team 
was recorded day by day after each captain’s 
name. Each Ward Chairman or his Associate 
announced the returns for his ward and then 
the Division Chairman announced the returns 
for his Division, which consisted of four wards. 
Henry M. Waite, first City Manager of Day- 
ton, Ohio, spoke at the mid-week luncheon. At 
all of the other luncheons there were local 
speakers. The grand total of signatures se- 


cured was announced at the final dinner on. 


August 17th. Mr. D. H. Garland, former Di- 
rector of Public Welfare of Dayton, Ohio, was 
the speaker. A quota of 45,000 signatures was 
established as a goal. 69,756 signatures were 
secured. 

3. “Get Out the Vote” Drive, September 
15th to November 3rd. The Charter Campaign 
Organization started once more to work, this 
time to bring out a large registration and vote 
of the City Manager League signers. 

Registration Days, October 9, 10, 16, 17. 
The Division, Ward and Election District teams 
organized to check lists of signers, telephone 
to signers to remind them to register and to 
drive automobiles to bring tardy ones to the 
polling places. Emergency checking, telephone 
and automobile squads of over 200 volunteers 
who had not worked in the earlier drives were 
on call to furnish aid in any election district. 
The largest registration in a municipal election 
resulted—104,377. 


Election Day, November 3rd. All Election 
District Captains and workers with the aid of 
the emergency squads manned each of the 226 
polling places, read the machine before open- 
ing of the booths at six in the morning, checked 
lists of signers, distributed sample ballots 100 
feet from the booths, brought people to the 
polls and read the election returns on the ma- 
chines at 6 p. m. Complete returns were re- 
ported to headquarters over the telephone by 
the captains or their representatives. Forty 
minutes after the polls were closed and just 
when the newspapers were beginning to get 
their returns, the City Manager League had a 
complete report of the vote on the “Model 
Charter.” 

4. For 39,020; Against 25,903; Total vote on 
City Manager Amendment 64,923; 96,000 votes 
cast for mayor. Largest vote cast in any mu- 
nicipal election. 


Toastmaster Koiner: (Presenting a bouquet 
of roses to Miss Kneubuhl) In the name and 
in behalf of those who have worked with you 
in the city of Rochester, I present this bouquet. 
It was sent by them to you. 


If there are no questions, I will thank Miss 
Kneubuhl for this splendid inspiration she has 
given all of us, and we will carry away the 
desire and endeavor to bear the torch so it 
may never be extinguished. 


The meeting adjourned at two-fifteen p. m. 


BANQUET SESSION 
Wednesday Evening, November 18, 1925 . 


The meeting was called to order by Mr. 
C. W. Koiner, President, who presided. 

Toastmaster Koiner: First of all I want 
to extend the appreciation of the Association 
for the splendid program which has been 
rendered by the South High School orchestra. 
It certainly was a very lovely program. 

This orchestra has, for the third time, 
brought home the prize for state championship 
and retained the silver cup. Every school 
child in the city of Grand Rapids is given 
the opportunity to study music and fit him- 
self for orchestra work if he or she so desires. 

City Manager Locke is going to put on an 
exhibition of police training for our enter- 
tainment, and we are going to give him this 
opportunity to show what he can do. 

Before he starts, | want to say that to- 
morrow morning we want to get down to the 
discussions by the appointed time indicated 


on the program, and we want to close up the 
business in the afternoon so those who wish 
to get away on the 6 o’clock train may do so. 
Mr. Locke. 

Mr. Fred H. Locke: In our police work, we 
believe that intensive training is just as nec- 
essary as it is for the soldier who goes out 
upon the battlefield, if necessary, and offers 
up the supreme sacrifice, because the man 
who walks the beat is ever in the shadow of 
death and danger; so we have prepared for 
your entertainment tonight a little exhibition 
of what we are doing for our police officers, 
and the training they are being given. 


It gives me great pleasure to introduce 
Captain Kincaid, instructor of our Police De- 
partment. The captain will explain what will 
transpire. 

Captain Kincaid: Our demonstration to- 
night is composed of two of America’s chief 
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sports—boxing and wrestling, with jiujitsu 
stunts, known as the American art of self- 
defense. 

The following exhibitions were given: 


1. The overhead throw used by a: ruffian 
who is trying to disarm an officer of his 
club. 

2. Disarming of an armed person. 

3. Overhead throw when being attacked 
from the rear. 

4. Straight right to opponent’s jaw. 

5. One officer arresting two persons. 

6. Disarming of armed person by wrench- 
ing the wrist. 

7. The waist throw, applying the double 
hold. 

8. Strangle hold, both hands to the neck. 

9. A leg attack, and a break. 

10. A hold from the rear, and a break. 

11. Right arm throw. 

12. Policeman’s hold. 

13. Disarming of an armed person by break- 
ing the wrist, a trick that should never 
be attempted where an automatic gun 
is displayed. 

14. Inside waist strangle hold, and break. 


15. The hip throw. 

16. The wrist throw. 

17. Breaking a body hold. 

18. The policeman’s hold, used at the be- 
ginning when the officer has free use of 
his right hand. 

19. Compelling a prisoner to walk. 

20. Pinned to the ground by your opponent, 
and a break. 

21. Being held up from the front and at- 
tacked from the rear. 

22. Disarming of armed person from the 
rear. 

Toastmaster Koiner: I trust the first time 
the ladies practice these tricks on their hus- 
bands, they will be gentle. 

We have been extremely fortunate in se- 
curing those whom we have had to address 
us, not only on this occasion, but on other 
occasions. Tonight Dr. Charles B. Merriam, 
director of the Department of Political Sci- 
ence of the University of Chicago, will address 
us on the subject: “The Need for Business Ex- 
ecutives in City Government.” The doctor 
needs no introduction and he may have the 
floor as long as he wants it. 


THE NEED FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES IN CITY GOVERNMENT 
By Dr. Charles F. Merriam, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


Mr. President, Members of the City 
Managers’ Association, and Friends: I am 
more than a little embarrassed to know 
what I can say to the members of 
this association on the need of business 
executives. I am _ neither a business 
man nor an executive, and I have never been 
either a mayor or a manager. One time I 
did put in my application for the mayoralty 
in my native city, signed by several endorsers, 
but the application was rejected. William 
Jennings Bryan once said to me, “Don’t you 
worry about that. The statute of limitations 
covers your offense.” 


I know nothing but politics; I was born in 
a political atmosphere and have lived in it 
all my life and doubtless will be buried in a 
political grave—in fact, I have been buried 
in two or three already. 

The only instruction given me by your 
worthy secretary, Mr. Stutz, was that it did 
not matter much what I said, as long as I 
did not talk too long. He also informed me 
as to what I was to produce. The menu 


shows that our grape fruit is being produced 
by Florida, pecans by Texas, apples by Mich- 
igan, and now Chicago is expected to produce 


the ozone. That is, I suppose, in reality, my 
sad assignment. 

It is, however, speaking more seriously, a 
great pleasure to talk to the city managers 
and their friends. It always warms the cock- 
les of my heart to see these managers at 
work. They remind me of the Dartmouth 
football game I viewed last Saturday, with 
their new and superior technique. 


High Professional Standards 


I have attended many gatherings of city 
officials and I find there are marked contrasts 
with the deliberations of the managers’ meet- 
ings, which I have had the pleasure of at- 
tending on a number of occasions during the 
twelve years this association has been in 
existence. There is a warm pleasure in ob- 
serving their direct and businesslike methods. 
My friend, Dr. Mayo, said, “Let me listen not 
to what people say, but to what they mean,” 
and when we listen to the echo of the city 
managers, the overtone is that they mean 
business. We are not always so sure of other 
city officials, and I say that with due regard to 
my estimable friend sitting on my right, 
Mayor Beach of Kansas City. We have a few 
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good mayors—we have one in Chicago, and 
there are many others. 

But, in general, it always seems to me when 
I come in contact with the association of 
managers as though I were walking into a 
professional group where honesty was taken 
for granted, where sincerity might safely be 
assumed and where professional pride is ev- 
erywhere evident. 

I hear them discussing the ways and means 
of making budgets. I hear them considering 
the problems of traffic. I hear them planning 
for city zoning and city planning, all in a 
wonderful spirit, not necessarily of emotional 
enthusiasm or abstract idealism, but of tech- 
nical and professional and practical interest 
and efficiency. 

American Municipal Progress 

I am all the more impressed by the city 
managers of the United States, because it 
seems to me, as the city goes in this country, 
so goes the nation in the future. It is true 
that since the beginning of our republic, the 
rural districts have been the standard bearers, 
but it is increasingly true that the political 
standards and methods of the cities will be 
the standards and methods of America within 
another generation. 

There are those now living who will see 
the time when urban American cities will 
have two-thirds of the population of the whole 
United States, if the present rate of increase 
goes on. That means the urban standard and 
customs, the urban political ideas, will be the 
customs and standards and ideals of America. 
Therefore, when you see the increase in urban 
population, and when you see the rise in urban 
standards, you have all the more reason to 
be encouraged by these new phenomena. 

When I first read of American city govern- 
ment many years ago, I learned that the gov- 
ernment of American cities was the darkest 
spot in American democracy. I learned that 
the misgovernment of urban centers was 
something that might give every earnest 
democracy all over the world reason to pause, 
for if these tendencies were exalted, magni- 
fied, projected and perfected, it would mean 
democracy was an unworkable institution. 

It is interesting to see now that in no 
branch of American government is more rapid 
progress being made than in American cities. 
The city has been the bad boy who has been 
kept in the background, but is now the good 
boy coming to the foreground. 

The city manager development in America 
is, beyond any question, the most striking 


advance that has been made in American gov- 
ernment since the establishment of our re- 
public. Here you have a decision to take, a 
forward steps of a rather radical, revolu- 
tionary character. Now there are some peo- 
ple, of course, who look upon the city man- 
agers’ plan as a highly experimental thing, 
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but as my friend, Clarence Darrow, used to 
say, “Why hesitate to speculate, when you 
have nothing to lose?” 

Let me discuss the characteristic thing 
about the manager plan subject to correction 
by many managers who know more than I 
do. Digressing a little, we humans often 
enjoy hearing someone talking about a sub- 
ject of which we know more than he does. It 
gives you a sense of superiority. Last sum- 
mer we had movies of chimpanzees learning 
how to do things. As I looked at the chim- 
panzees I said to myself ,“I know more than 
that; I can do those things much more read- 
ily.” And so you managers must feel when 
I talk to you of the characteristics of the 
manager plan, that you could tell this much 
more readily and quickly than I can. 
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So when I say, from an academic point of 
view, never having lived in a manager gov- 
erned town and, perhaps, never being fated 
to live in one, when I say what the charac- 
teristic thing about the city manager plan is, 
it must be taken, of course, with all possible 
errors and omissions excepted. 

Politics and Administration Separated 


It seems to me that the characteristic fea- 
ture is that you separate politics and admin- 
istration. You have here the organization of 
the policy determining body on one hand and 
the administrative body on the other. The 
older view in the American city was that these 
two functions were combined, and when we 
came to choose a mayor we had to select a 
man either popular or a good administrator, 
sometimes neither, sometimes both, but that 
was rarely the case. 

The manager system both in theory and, 
what is more, in actual practice, has stressed 
the great weakness of the American govern- 
ment which was the lack of technical, public 
administration. They have done that, my 
friends, not only for the manager governed 
city, but they have done that for all the cities 
of the United States, because the influence of 
the manager plan radiates outside of the cir- 
cle of the manager group and reaches cities 
with a mayor. They, likewise, have been in- 
fluenced by the high standards of administra- 
tive efficiency set up by the managerial groups 
all over the country. The manager system 
has permeated and left its mark even where 
the old time mayor system remained. Not 
only that, but the state government—I wish 
I could say the country’s government—has 
been influenced by the fact that you have 
built up a very important non-political and 
permanent technical administration. 

Now I should not be among those to say 
there is no room for politics in cities. On the 
contrary, I believe in politics. There are all 
kinds of broad questions upon which the vot- 
ers will, and normally should, decide. There 
are broad questions that the experts are not 
ready to solve. These form the political as- 
pect of city government, but when politics 
get into the administration, then you have 
the beginnings of irreparable injury. When 
you begin to determine technical problems 
upon political lines, then you are treading 
upon quicksand. That is what America has 
been very slow to learn. 

A year ago when I was traveling through 
Germany, I was struck by the fact that the 
standards of municipal administration were 


maintained, notwithstanding the revolution- 
ary political changes that had taken place in 
Germany, and bitter are the conflicts over 
there, far beyond anything we have here. 
Contests had been waged between the commu- 
nists on the left and the reactionaries on the 
right and the democrats in the middle; but 
notwithstanding feuds and fights and hatred, 
the municipal government seemed to be going 
on very well. The socialists and the mon- 
archists, and even, in some cases, the com- 
munists, seemed to leave the administration 
of the city alone. There were some invas- 
ions and some intriguing, but in the main, 
the great public administration down below 
the storm remained undisturbed by what went 
on above. 

I observed the same conditions in Czecho- 
Slovakia and Austria, as I had earlier ob- 
served them in England and France. No mat- 
ter how bitterly they might assail each other 
from race or class or religious reasons, how- 
ever violent the controversies might seem to 
be, it appeared that by common consent, once 
the political side of the battle was over, the 
administration was left free to pursue its own 
good course. 

And this is where the great problem arises 
for city governments. They must emphasize 
more sharply than ever before the dividing 
line between those things people decide by 
popular election and those things that are to 
be determined by expert and technical advice. 

Politics Ruins Public Self Respect 

The greatest loss in American cities is not 
that inflicted upon the public through the mil- 
lions of dollars that have been stolen. We 
could well afford to pension all of the Ameri- 
can grafters and give them a good retiring 
allowance; we would make a very handsome 
profit by the transaction. It is not the graft- 
ers and their thieving alone that makes them 
dangerous. The greatest loss inflicted upon 
the public is the loss of public self esteem and 
public confidence in ability to accomplish any- 
thing. You may take a man’s pocketbook 
without doing much harm, but if you take 
away a man’s confidence in himself, then you 
have removed something very difficult to re- 
place. That is practically what was done for 
many years through the misgovernment of 
America. It destroyed civic confidence and 
civic trust in the possibility of local achieve- 
ments. 

A year ago we made an elaborate study of 
the reasons why men did not vote in Chicago. 
We interviewed 6,000 men to find out why they 
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did not vote in the last mayoralty election. 
Without bothering you with all the detail of 
that canvass (Grand Rapids is not without 
information of its own on non-voting) one 
of the reasons was that people distrusted or 
disliked the government. One man would not 
vote because the city did not remove the ashes 
from his alley. Another because the taxes 
had been raised. Another would not vote be- 
cause they had made the country dry (that 
might be a grievance to some); another be- 
cause the lights on the street had not been 
fixed. Another would not vote because he 
said it did not make any difference who got 
in, they were all crooks and grafters anyway 
and would proceed to plunder the government. 
There is some truth in all that, but there is 
also error. 

Misgovernment puts into the minds of the 
electorate a fundamental distrust of govern- 
ment and fundamental distaste for govern- 
ment which, in the end, would result in the 
destruction of democracy. 

You cannot have a self-governing com- 
munity if half of the people are not interested 
in it. You cannot maintain the prestige of 
government if a large percentage of your 
people fundamentally distrust you. A com- 
munity cannot succeed if a large part of it 
is indifferent to governmental action; if it 
takes the position of: “What’s the use,” 
“Heads I win or tails you lose,” or “Whatever 
way we go, we pay the bill.” 

Now it is just at this point that the city 
manager plan comes in to raise the morale, 
not only of the public official, but of the elec- 
torate itself. The city manager plan, where 
it is well handled, undoubtedly has the effect 
of tending to restore confidence in people’s 
government; tending to give back the feeling 
that they can effectively handle their local 
government business; tending to bring back 
into the electorate the feeling that self-gov- 
ernment is not merely a delusion, a stumbling 
block, but that it really deals with problems 
that can be effectively handled. 

Let me discuss two points for the further 
development of the manager system, if I 
may venture so far before the experts here as- 
sembled. For the first time, it seems to me 
that the manager system might become a 
universal plan. The action of Kansas City, 
the action of Cincinnati, and of Rochester 
this year is likely to become, if it works out 
well, the generally adopted action. 

Need for Continuity 
I suggest for your consideration the de- 


velopment of continuity in the managerial 
system. There is something to be said for 
the proposal, at least in the larger cities, of 
an assistant manager. It might be possible 
to avoid the shock that sometimes is caused 
by the transfer of a manager from one city 
to another. Now these transfers are inevi- 
table, and desirable at times but it is also 
important that continuity in technical service 
be preserved as much as possible. 


I humbly suggest for your thoughtful con- 
sideration the question that you will sooner or 
later have to confront, and that is the pre- 
paration of some sort of plan by which you 
can train managers out of the personnel of 
your own system. This need not confine them 
to local men, but opens the way to some one 
in line, some one nearly akin to a full fledged 
manager. If we are going to advance this 
managership plan we must provide ways and 
means whereby a man can look ahead as in 
law and medicine, and when we do, we will 
have opened up a good many avenues that 
are now closed. 


My friends, we must interlock our personnel 
not only in the city service, but the state ser- 
vice and the county service and the federal 
service, so that experts won’t run into blind 
avenues. We must develop and work out our 
system so it will be an interlocking plan that 
will operate through the entire field of public 
service and include public servants whether in 
the service of city, county, state or United 
States. 


Need for Research 


The other problem I suggest is that of the 
further development of scientific research as 
a part of municipal equipment. In city zon- 
ing, city planning, and in traffic regulations, 
we have seen some of the advantages of scien- 
tific treatment of urban questions; or in some 
instances the disadvantages of unscientific 
treatment. There are many other questions, 
however, requiring both the organization of 
existing information, the interchange of ex- 
perience and the most intensive study of 
special situations. 

No one city is, nor perhaps will be, equipped 
for organized study of this kind, but it is 
not impossible that a group of cities might 
accomplish the task of what we call municipal 
research. Your own organization, through its 
very energetic efforts, has already made not- 
able progress, but with very imperfect and 
inadequate equipment. It is to be hoped that 
in the future, scientific inquiry will loom still 
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larger in the government of American munici- 
palities. 

Modern cities cannot be well governed with- 
out drawing into them more of the enter- 
prise of modern science. We live in a world 
of fundamental changes in the domain of 
science. Physics and chemistry and biology 
are year by year carrying their inquiries into 
new fields of control over the force of nature, 
and opening up vast possibilities to the hu- 
man race. How much of this technical science 
and of the scientific spirit is coming into our 
government? 

The truth is that the problem of how men 
may live comfortably in the great centers 
we call cities, has never been given much 
scientific thought. Cities have been thrown 
together by men who have rushed there to 
make money, with their interests centered 
upon this problem and little else, with the 
result that conditions have often developed 
that are a disgrace to the human race. 

The more fortunate may leave the city 
when and as they will, while the less for- 
tunate are unable to voice any effective pro- 
test. And to suggest that there wa; room 
for science in the government of cities? Well, 
that was a jest, and an uninteresting one. 
Only recently, with city planning and zoning 
and housing, have we begun to explore the 
larger possibilities of human life in cities, 
and to advance toward finer forms of city 
living. We are just now coming out on the 
high road that leads to really intelligent 
study of the problems of how men can live 
together in the great centers of population. 
But this way lies one of the great hopes of 
city government. 

Of cities we may say, as of all governments: 
What shall it profit us if science conquers the 
whole range of nature’s forces and then turns 
these gigantic powers over to be used by 
political Captain Kidds? The situation would 
only be the more dangerous in proportion to 
the power given. Therefore, we must meet a 
situation which calls for the highest develop- 
ment of research in the technical problems of 
government, and we will find that no city can 
accomplish the end desired without studying 
these problems in the fullest measure. Most 
of us in our studying have not gone far 
enough below the surface. We study a little 
law and we study the forms of city govern- 
ment, but the government is not really in the 
law nor in the decisions handed down by the 
courts. The government of the city is not 


a mark made by a pencil or pen on a piece 


of paper. The government of the city is 
written in the hearts and minds of the people 
of the town—that is where the government is; 
and we really never have studied very closely 
this problem of human behavior from the 
political point of view. 

The truth is we know a great deal of the 
nature of hogs, and we spend thousands of 
dollars in cement tests for our highway con- 
struction (and quite properly so) but we do 
not spend large sums of money in studying 
the political nature of man. Some men seem 
to fear science in politics. Nobody is afraid 
of science when he has a toothache or stomach- 
ache, or headache, or backache, and he is not 
afraid of science when you can show him how 
it connects up in his daily life. 

We know very little about the scientific 
principles of how groups in cities are made 
up. We don’t know why men vote, and we 
don’t know why they don’t vote. We don’t 
know anything about the forces that make 
them vote the way they do. We never have 
made a survey of what the average man 
wants from the government or what he thinks 
he is getting from it, or what he knows about 
the government. There is a long series of 
studies that could be made of various pro- 
cesses in a community that really determine 
its fundamental government. 

I have not wished to burden you with a min- 
ute analysis of this situation but only to call 
attention to the fact that unless we get down 
below the surface and find out what makes 
people obey or disobey the law, unless we 
know more about that, we are not going to 
succeed fundamentally in drawing into our 
city government the kind of efficiency we 
would like to have. 

Managers Are the Standard Bearers 

I was interested this morning in hearing 
one of the managers talking about the very 
useful efforts that were made to get at the 
school children. That is a very interesting 
line of attack. The fact is that a new politi- 
cal world comes on the horizon every twenty- 
two years; the whole world changes so that 
even a period of twenty-two years draws a 
different crop of political action. 

Notwithstanding the millions of dollars be- 
ing spent in civic education, we do not know 
what we are trying to produce. We do not 
know the qualities we are trying to inculcate 
even in the education of the young, to say less 
of adults. So I am urging here, not that the 
Association of City Managers go into this 
recondite subject, but that a start be made on 
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the study of the more ultimate problem of the 
political psychology of city government. 

I am appealing to the managers because 
they are the best type of city governors, 
and the only type to which this appeal could 
be made. So these are the two points I wish 
to leave with you for your consideration. First, 
the development of assistant managers. Seg- 
ond, the ways and means for the further de- 
velopment of more elaborate forms of mu- 
nicipal research. 

Whatever differences the American people 
may have on broad questions of policy, I take 
it that our fellow citizens are pretty well 
agreed that.city government must be made 
honest instead of crooked, efficient instead of 
wasteful, and democratic instead of piratical. 
We know that these are practical achieve- 
ments, that need not wait on the millennium. 
The will and the wit to make these simple 
standards effective are heré, and the victory 
is on this side in the long run. Both science 
and democracy are found in our types of city 
government and democracy cannot endure if 
it is built on misgovernment of cities, and it 
cannot endure unless it can make terms with 
fundamental scientific principles. 


I am appealing to the managers as the 
standard bearers and custodians of the highest 
hopes of the American people for a combina- 
tion of science and democracy in our govern- 
ment. I am appealing to you because you 
are a professional and technical group. I 
am appealing to you because the city is now 
showing a way to the nation, and, in all proba- 
bility, must continue to show the way for at 
least another generation. 


I am here to urge you and all the rest of 
us to take counsel, not of your fears and ap- 
prehensions, but of your faith, of your well 
grounded convictions, of your rugged and in- 
domitable determination, of your confidence 
in American capacity for practical and im- 
mediate achievements. 

Toastmaster Koiner: Dr. Merriam, I want 
to thank you for this splendid address and 
stimulating talk, as I thanked Miss Kneubuhl 
today for her inspirational talk, and I assure 
you that the men whom you have addressed 
and those who could not be here, will not fail 
those who are depending on them to do their 
duty as they see it, from day to day. 

The meeting adjourned at nine-forty-five 
p. m. 


WHEN SHOULD A CITY MANAGER EMPLOY OUTSIDE EXPERTS? 
Round Table Session, Thursday Morning 


[ Second Day ] 


Meeting was called to order at 9:45 a. m., by 
F. L. Cloud, Kingsport, Tenn., who presided. 
Chairman Cloud: The subject this morning 
at this round table session is: “When Should 


a City Manager Employ Outside Experts?” 

We will hear a paper by Mr. A. M. Wilson, 
City Manager, Colorado Springs, Colo., on the 
subject at this time. 


PRINCIPAL PAPER 
By A. M. Wilson, City Manager, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Associa- 
tion: The subject assigned to me could be an- 
swered in about one sentence if I did not want 
to bring out some discussion. I will, therefore, 
try to say something that will, perhaps, start 
some discussion. 

The subject assigned to me is one of unusual 
importance from the fact that it concerns al- 
most every activity of a city. 

A City Manager is first an executive, not 
necessarily trained to carry on any of the indi- 
vidual functions of City Government, but must 
be capable of handling men who are thoroughly 
familiar with various details. He must be an 
organizer and director of men, and his success 
lies in his ability to select proper men and co- 
ordinate their efforts and to act as an inter- 
mediary between departments of the city and 
the people. 


Each department of the city should be in 
charge of a man who is trained and competent 
to handle that particular work. If he is inter- 
ested and conscientious he will devote much 
time to its proper handling and will become 
more efficient in his specific line of endeavor. 

When anything in the way of new construc- 
tion of any magnitude is undertaken, the ope- 
ration of the department should not be dis- 
turbed by requiring department heads to take 
on the work; experts who are better acquainted 
with the best practice should be called in. 

Few cities have employees with broad enough 
experience to handle every problem which 
comes up, and if they had the ability they are 
too busy with the routine work to give new and 
important problems sufficient study to get the 
best results. 

There are times when all cities, from the 
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smallest to the largest, find it necessary to 
employ experts to solve their problems, and 
upon their recommendation depends the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. Many citizens believe 
that outside advice is better than home talent 
and for this reason the approval of an outside 
expert may assist in putting over any particu- 
lar work or bond issue. Quite often the out- 
sider gets a different point of view from the 
local man and looks at the situation from a 
different angle. He is usually more free from 
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local influence and is in a position to render 
an unbiased opinion as to the merits of the 
project involved. 
Special Projects 

When a private organization undertakes any 
new or large project, it avails itself of the best 
advice bearing on the problem involved and 
does not rely upon the local employees for ex- 
pert advice. Many employ, permanently, a 
staff of experts of various types to assist in 
the management of technical matters. The 
same policy should exist in the city. The 
business of a city is one of the largest in a 
city, and should have the same consideration 
as a private concern. 

Experts may be required and should be em- 
ployed when, in the opinion of the manager, 


they are needed for the construction or exten- 
sion of a water works system in all its various 
phases, such as supply, storage, purification 
and distribution; for devising a new, or making 
a survey of an old, sewer system with plans 
for enlarging or extending the lines; for sew- 
age treatment; garbage disposal; paving; orna- 
mental lighting; for the development of a city 
plan including a park and boulevard system; 
widening streets, zoning, etc. 

The traffic problem is one of the greatest to 
be faced today and calls for a great deal of ex- 
perience and study. 

The city attorney can hardty be expected 
to pass upon all points of a bond issue. To 
make the bonds legal and salable, an expert 
bond attorney who specializes in this kind of 
work and is a recognized authority on munici- 
pal bonds should be employed to prepare the 
ordinance and draft the form of bond. 

The Health Department might be in need of 
expert outside assistance in case of an epi- 
demic and, in any branch of city government, 
expert advice will at times be needed. 

A city entering into the light and power 
business must be aided by outside experts to 
get the best results, as has recently been done 
in our own city. 

When the earthquake visited Santa Barbara, 

board of experts was called to investigate 
the cause of the quake and recommended types 
of structures for rebuilding. The city of Chi- 
cago faced a serious situation when the Su- 


preme Court of the United States rendered a 


decision against the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago which established the right of the Secre- 
tary of War to limit the use of the water of 
Lake Michigan. The city called in 28 of the 
leading hydraulic engineers from al rts of 


the United States and 


investigate the conditions and recommend @ 
course for the city to follow Thes re ex- 
re! cases I it ever cit Ww ll a som time 
find it necessary to call in experts. 


The city manager should not hesitate because 
of the cost of employing the services of ex- 
perts. The percentage of cost which is in- 
curred by the employment cf outside experts 
is more than saved in the construction and 
better work obtained and should be looked upon 
as an investment, not as an expense. There 
is always criticism that public funds have been 
wasted upon outside advice. They do not take 
into account that $50 or $100 a day is justified 
for this class of work; that this work is only 
temporary, and not permanent. No comparison 
is made of similar service when employed by & 
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private concern because, in the latter case, the 


facts do not become public. 


Experience in Colorado Springs 
I can best illustrate the need of outside en- 
gineering from the results obtained by Colo- 
rado Springs. In 1916 the water distribution 
was unsatisfactory. An expert water engineer 
was employed, made a careful survey of the 
entire system, prepared a plan for relieving 
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the situation and since that time the Water 
Department has followed his recommendations 
and will continue to do so for many years, as 
the plans not only provide for immediate relief 
but for future extensions. This is one of the 
best investments the city ever made. 

The city owned one hydro plant which is 
located upon the water system. In 1921 it was 
desired to have a survey made and a report 


GENERAL 


Mr. O. E. Carr (Fort Worth, Tex.): I have no 
criticism to make of the paper whatever. I 
agree with Mr. Wilson’s conclusion. I think 
the city should employ outside experts when- 
ever any unusual circumstances arise. Every 
city ought to be capable within itself of taking 
care of the ordinary details of operation, 
whether it be engineering or whether it be 
legal. 


on the power possibilities of the water system. 
A hydro engineer was at that time employed 
and from his recommendations another hydro 
plant was installed and about 65 percent of the 
power needed not only by the city but by the 
entire community is now being generated at a 
very low cost by the domestic water supply 
which is piped down the mountain from an ele- 
vation of more than 10,000 feet. 


Again in 1923 electrical and steam engineers 
were employed to estimate the cost of a trans- 
mission and distribution system and a new 
steam power plant. Upon these reports and 
recommendations a franchise was refused by 
the taxpayers to the Colorado Springs Light, 
Heat and Power Company, a private utility, 
with the result that a new steam plant has 
been erected and the city is now in complete 
ownership and successful and profitable ope- 
ration of this utility. 

This accomplishment is the result of outside 
expert investigation and advice and, in every 
case where the city has employed outside ex- 
perts, the cost has been fully justified. 

Since I left home, I find that our light and 
power department has employed outside ex- 
perts to try to locate the radio interference. 
It is very bad in our city. We have people 
living there who feel that this interference 
comes from within the city, so they have em- 
ployed experts to see if they can locate the 
difficulty. 

Chairman Cloud: This has been a very inter- 
esting and instructive paper. I am sure it will 
open up avenues of thought that will give us 
much information in the discussion that is to 
follow. 


We will turn this meeting into open discus- 
sion because of the fact that the two gentle- 
men who were supposed to lead the discussion 
are not present. 

At this time we will be glad to hear from 
anyone who has something to say on why a 


city should or should not employ outside expert 
help. 


DISCUSSION 


Local Experts 

One angle that was not mentioned, and one 
that I never came in contact with until the last 
six months is this: There seems to have been a 
practice in Fort Worth of employing, not out- 
side experts, but so-called local experts for 
political reasons. In other words, if there was 
a firm of attorneys that the administration 
desired to placate, they would be engaged to 
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take care of a bit of litigation, and, of course, 
in that way they were expected to be friendly 
to the administration. It served in the nature 
of a price. 

Also on our ordinary sewer and water exten- 
sions a local man was employed on a basis of 
two per cent for the making of plans on infor- 
mation furnished to him by the city’s force of 
engineers, the city’s engineers also looking 
after the construction. Now I think these 
examples are cases where outside experts 
should never have been employed. 


On the other hand, we have, within the last 
six months, employed specialists on electric 
light and power rates in order to work up evi- 
dence that our own rates should be reduced; 
yet this is a proposition where it is necessary 
to go outside for help because in the ordinary 
city there are no local experts in that line. 


Another proposition where we expect to em- 
ploy experts is in connection with assessment 
of all property for taxation. I think this is a 
proposition which is too apt to be passed over 
with little concern and done in a very hap- 
hazard manner. I think in the way of the most 
important fundamental municipal operation, it 
does not matter so much what value is put on 
property for city taxes as it does whether all 
property in the city is equally assessed on the 
same basis. 


Unfortunately, we have some property as- 
sessed for more than the owner could receive 
for it and at the same time the average of all 
property is probably not over fifty per cent of 
the actual value. A great deal is down as low, 
or lower than ten per cent of the actual value, 
and it is necessary to equalize it for taxation 
in some manner. 


Now there is a question as to the advisability 
of employing outside experts for that work, 
or employing extra help locally. It is very 
difficult to find expert help in such situations 
locally, and personally I am very much inclined 
to believe the best interests of the city will be 
served by employing men who have made that 
their study and business. There are men going 
around the country assessing property values 
in cities; they have their data compiled and 
they do not have to figure up for each indi- 
vidual block—they already have the figures 
compiled. 

Also there are experiences in other cities 
from which it can be shown just what efforts 
should be made to sell the results of their in- 
vestment to the people of any locality, and, as I 
say, for these and other reasons I am rather 
inclined to favor the employment of outside 


experts for this purpose as well as those men- 
tioned by Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson: I don’t mean to infer that we 
are going outside of the city for expert help 
entirely. Probably I did. Oftentimes we hire 
assistance in the city to do the same work. We 
are not a very large city and have been doing 
some pretty extensive work. I would say that 
we have as efficient an engineering force as 
anywhere in the United States. I don’t believe 
the city has employed any one on a sewerage 
system at any time. 


Engineering Point of View 

Mr. R. E. McDonnell (Engineering Expert, 
Kansas City Mo.): I don’t want to be charged 
with being biased in my views, but being in the 
engineering field, I feel like asking for the 
privilege of just a few minutes, as I think I 
can give a little information that would be 
helpful on this subject. 

In thirty years I have served about 500 mu- 
nicipalities and I think that about seventy-five 
have been city manager towns, and it has been 
my experience that the city manager towns, 
being experts in their own profession, are more 
inclined to recognize the value of expert assis- 
tance. 

Very often a city council and a mayor, being 
temporarily engaged and not permament like 
the city manager, are looking for the political 
effect rather than for permanent results, and, 
therefore, do not engage experts very often, 
even when they are needed. 

In these days of specialization, I don’t believe 
any official feels it is good practice to ignore 
the fact that hundreds of men have spent a 
lifetime specializing on certain problems; take 
for example, water filtration, water softening, 
the removing of iron, and all such matters of 
getting pure water. Then there is the matter of 
sewerage plans and problems on which, in re- 
cent years, there has been a great deal of 
specializing, and any one who does not recog- 
nize that an expert can spend a lifetime in that 
study is, to my mind, seriously mistaken. 


Too Late 

I want to point to an example which actually 
occurred a year ago with one of the city man- 
agers who was at the convention. This same 
question was discussed informally in the lobby, 
and I took the view that the small town city 
manager should act, not only as a manager, but 
as expert adviser on all technical matters. 

It so happens that this same city manager is 
not present at this convention for he has lost 
his job largely due to the fact that 
he was so intent on saving large sums for that 
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municipality that it ended disastrously. He 
expended a very moderate sum in rebuilding a 
municipal light and power plant. He purchased 
second-hand equipment for the light and power 
plant and rebuilt the plant and saved $27,500 
from the actual purchase price of that equip- 
ment had it been new. Some of the equipment 
was not so bad. He purchased a boiler that 
had never had steam under it except to test it. 
But he tried to do other things which got him 
into trouble with the result that the whole 
thing was a failure. Of course he was criti- 
cized for being incompetent and was asked 
why he did not call in expert assistance. As a 
result, he was out of a job, and—a peculiar 
thing—our firm was called in afterwards when 
it was really too late. 


That was an actual occurrence and the call- 
ing in of an expert for one or two days’ time 
would have saved criticism and the loss of his 
job. 

I just came back recently from California 
and one of the city managers of that state in a 
town of about 100,000 called in four experts 
to give advice on one job. I was _ inter- 
ested in his reason for doing that and I asked 
this city manager what his idea was for do- 
ing so. 

He said that the hydro-electric development 
involves the water supply and will be attacked 
by the privately owned companies who are 
serving light and power, and he took the stand 
that outside experts on those things would act 
as a buffer between the city manager and 
public critcism that he did not want to get. 
And, as it involved a bond issue, he felt outside 
experts could present features far better than 
the local men. 

I believe as a rule, throughout the country 
you find there is not much room (as stated by 
Mr. Carr) for argument. In the small city that 
cannot afford the service of constant and com- 
plete preparation of plans, they, at least, can 
call in consultation that might save them a 
world of trouble, and consultation is at any 
time a good deal like doctors’ services—it’s a 
preventive. As a doctor is used as a pre- 
ventive to prolonged illness, so an expert can 
be used as a preventive to possible trouble 
and difficulties, and his services are more valu- 
able before trouble than after it. 


Chairman Cloud: Mr. McDonnell’s remarks, 
as always, are timely and helpful. There 
never has been any question in my mind about 
the feasibility of employing experts in any 
size city when it was confronted with the 
problems about which we have talked this 





morning. Even the small sized cities ordinarily 
have city engineers, a city health officer, and 
those officers who can, under ordinary condi- 
tions, get along with the work and, in most 
cases, economically; but all city managers are 
faced with the problem, at some time or other, 
as to whether or not they should hire expert 
advice. 

I have been helped wonderfully by these 
talks this morning which certainly conform to 
my ideas about the matter. I hope some of you 
other gentlemen have something to say on this 
matter. We still have twenty or twenty-five 
minutes. 

Mr. John N. Edy (Berkeley, Calif.): I just ran 
over in my mind the number of instances in 
which we, at Berkeley, have made use of expert 
advice and I have listed eleven, and think I can 
probably think of three or four more. In con- 
nection with the eleven matters in the past two 
years, in Berkeley, for which we have employed 
outside assistance—I mean away from our 
regular organization—I would say, that while 
the fire was still burning in Berkeley, I wired 
Mr. Smith to help us devise a new distribution 
system, and that in spite of the fact that the 
water system was owned by a private corpora- 
tion. And with Mr. Smith’s help and the Rail- 
road Commission’s help, we did get some im- 
proved water supply distribution. 

We have called in advice on the leasing and 
renting of subsidiary owned timber lands to 
the street railway company which is a pri- 
vately owned system. 


Also new paving projects; we have some 
paving cases that are now pending. 

Of the transportation problems, on one of 
the main streets in Berkeley, we have a very 
peculiar phase. We have an electric train, a 
street car and automobile traffic on the same 
street, and in this connection we called in our 
own state Railroad Commission. I think it is 
wise to take advantage of the expertness of 
other agencies that are set up to give advice, 
and the state Railroad Commission put a lot of 
transportation men on our problem. Not con- 
tinuously, but extending over a period of eight 
or ten months. 

Experts have been called in on bond issues. 
Also for surveys of the need of the city looking 
ahead for eight or ten years. 


The Berkeley Fire 


Two problems arose out of the fire. One 
was protection from fire that had so frequently 
originated in the hills north and east of Berke- 
ley and which was the place of origin of the 
Berkeley fire, so we called in a group of for- 
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estry fire fighting experts, who devised a plan 
of fire protection from hills in the country 
regions, which was put into immediate opera- 
tion and supported by nearly all of the east 
bay cities. 

Another peculiar problem that arose was one 
as to the efficiency of the fire department which 
could not combat the fire that day. You can 
imagine what followed in the way of indigna- 
tion and criticism. There were 680 homes 
burned and a lot of people charged the fire 
department with inefficiency and inability. 

I satisfied myself as to what he had done 
and then I called in the best fire fighter I knew, 
a man who happened to be employed by the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific 
Coast, and I also secured the advice of the best 
fire chief of San Francisco, and those two men, 
going over the fire and ground and re-living 
that fire that afternoon, were able to give me 
the definite answer that the fire defense had 
been conducted in the only way in which it 
could possibly have been conducted. 


Property Reappraisal 


On appraisals, our city council rejected the 
employment of outside experts except in regard 
to survey work which is now under way in 
Berkeley. They decided that the appraisal for 
assessments be done by our own local men. It 
does not mean that they are not experts, be- 
cause some of them have had a great deal of 
experience. They are on our payroll continu- 
ously, working and giving all their time to the 
reappraisal of buildings, and other men are giv- 
ing some of their time to re-appraisal of real 
estate. 

Poor Handling of Experts 

Mr. R. L. Simpson (Kansas City, Mo.): 
Abraham Lincoln said, “God must have loved 
the common people because he made so many 
of them.” During this convention so far, isn’t 
it the common people who have been doing 
most of the talking? We little fellows like to 
hear the big fellows talk, but sometimes what 
they say goes over our heads a little. 

I know of some specific instances where out- 
side help should have been called in and any- 
body who has had municipal experience has, no 
doubt, had similar ones. 

The town of which I was formerly city mana- 
ger employed outside help to devise the recon- 
struction of a very badly installed heterogen- 
eous sewer system and there was a good deal 
of political working going on around that lit- 
tle center, and one organization decided to call 
outside experts to “expert” on the former ex- 
perts. Perhaps Mr. McDonnell knows of the 
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instance. It was at Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
some years ago, when the old form of govern- 
ment was in power. They decided to float a 
bond issue of $25,000 to build a sewerage dis- 
posal plant. The local experts, who knew 
something of it, had estimated that it would 
take $25,000 to do this. After the bond issue 
carried, it was inaugurated by a set of experts. 
I am not discounting experts, but the manner 
in which the local authorities handled the ex- 
perts. 

The first set of engineers surveyed the situa- 
tion and decided that $25,000 was woefully in- 
adequate to handle the problem, whereupon 
these experts were not appreciated and another 
set of experts were employed, who decided to 
fit the $25,000 to the case, of which $3,000 had 
already been spent for the services of the first 
experts. 

The result was this: they have a very good 
but inadequate portion of an Imhoff tank, and 
I had the problem of improving on that tank 
so it would function. It was large enough to 
handle a town of 4,000 people. Our average 
local population is 5,000 and we have 5,000 to 
12,000 living in hotels (Excelsior Springs is, as 
you know, a health resort) and the laundries 
and the bathhouses and the institutions created 
a situation that you would find in a normal 
town of 15,000 people. So there you have the 
possibilities of judicial handling of experts. 

I happen to know that any one of those 
firms is very able, but the local talent 
got into a fuss and got a lot of hard feelings 
stirred up even among the experts, and that 
is the situation even today, as they have done 
nothing. This community is under the juris- 
diction of the federal government because it 
ships mineral water out of the state, which has 
largely to do with human health, and we have 
the problem of guarding conditions of health 
against contagion and bacterial conditions in 
the streams, some of which are shallow. 

The sewer system has been built, without 
expert assistance, in years gone by and it was 
discovered that even tile was placed as you 
might place a drain on a piece of farm land. 
No effort was made to make it tight or leak 
proof and the nature of the soil is such that 
there are numerous springs, shallow springs, 
and the sewer system is just good drainage 
for the loose soil, which adds another burden to 
the Imhoff tank. The problem is a very diffi- 
cult one. 

Sewerage Systems 

Mr. McDonnell: That is a case where it 
looks as though the operation was successful 
but the patient died. ~ 
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Chairman Cloud: I think we will agree with 
Mr. Simpson that they did need and do need 
outside expert help. 

Mr. McDonnell: I just want to add this com- 
ment on the question from an engineering 
standpoint. I have observed this: Very often 
you will get a real good design of a structure 
that might be a sewer operating plant or a fil- 
tration plant or a pumping plant and then fall 
down in the operation. Frequently, the experts 
will be blamed for poor results in the opera- 
tion of these plants. 

Mr. Simpson’s remarks brought to my mind 
another Missouri town, I happen to know of, 
where they had a very complete sewer system 
covering practically the entire town and they 
had a well designed sewerage treating plant, 
but poor results were obtained. I remember a 
firm was called in to cure this sick sewer sys- 
tem. I am just now wondering if this condi- 
tion would be similar in other cities? 

It was found that the sewer system covered 
a town of 20,000 people and that only forty- 
two per cent of the people in the town were 
connected with the sewer. It was available for 
reaching every house in the entire community. 

I compared this condition with another town 
in Texas and I found that of 23,000 people, only 
eighteen per cent were connected with the 
sewer system. 

Neither one of these towns was utilizing the 
improvements they had, and there was a good 
deal of criticism of the designing and planning 
of the system, and yet they were not utilizing 
what they had. 

Now I believe this: To get the best results, 
the managers of the officials in charge of the 
work should get together with the engineer and 
carefully study the best ways and means for 
utilizing the plants and systems they have, es- 
pecially the sewer treating plants. A good 
many claim that sewer treating plants auto- 
matically take care of themselves; that they 
are no burden, that they will give pure water, 
et cetera, and the average layman has no real 
conception of how little of this is true. 

We engineers and managers are at fault in 
not making known the fact that those things 
need care and attention in operation. A water 
and sewer treating plant is almost as difficult 
to operate as a lighting plant or a pumping 
plant, and needs a lot of care and attention. 

Chairman Cloud: Does anyone else have 
anything to say on this subject as to when a 
city should hire expert advice? 

Mr. O. E. Carr: Mr. McDonnell spoke about 
the sewerage treatment system. I can tell you 
a good one. 


The cities of Dallas and Fort Worth empty 
into the Trinity River which flows through the 
Trinity Valley and the valley has the benefit 
of the smell which arises from that open sewer. 
The state has taken action and forced Fort 
Worth and Dallas to build sewerage disposal 
systems, but they are inadequate in capacity, 
so the condition is not much improved. Each 
city says the other is to blame for the condi- 
tion of the river. 


At a meeting called by the mayor of Dallas 
in connection with the pollution of Trinity 
River, he made this statement: that Dallas 
was adding to their Imhoff tanks a method of 
irrigating the sewerage and when this was put 
into operation the effluent from the Dallas sew- 
erage system would be perfectly fit to drink. 
I suggested I would be very glad to furnish the 
glass for the man who would drink it. 

One other thing I did not mention is perhaps, 
more important than anything that has been 
mentioned, and that is the necessity for the 
employment of experts in connection with test- 
ing of pavements. 

In smaller cities, particularly, most of the 
money appropriated for construction work is 
spent on street improvement. I believe with 
the best intentioned contractor and the most 
careful local inspection, neither the city mana- 
ger nor the contractor knows exactly what is 
being done. I believe that experts in testing 


materials are indispensable on this kind of 
work. 


Chairman Cloud: Does any one else have 
something on this? Mr. Carr has brought 
up a question that is very interesting—ex- 
pert advice on pavements. 

I am especially interested in pavements be- 
cause of the fact we build all of our own pave- 
ments at Kingsport, Tenn. We have not con- 
tracted paving for seven or eight years. It 
would be a very interesting subject for dis- 
cussing and I wish we had more time to go 
into it. 

Mr. Fred R. Harris (Escanaba, Mich.): I 
come from a city of approximately 15,000 
population. Following Mr. Carr’s remarks, I 
would say that we have found it very satis- 
factory there in the laying of so-called soft 
top or block top pavements, to do away with 
the so-called maintenance bond or guarantee. 
In lieu of that, we spend at least the cost of 
that bond for competent outside expert in- 
spection. We think in that way we are get- 
ting something for our money. We are get- 
ting a pavement that is a pavement. 

As regards expert engineering, in a general 
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way I have grown to look upon the firm of 
engineers which we have maintained prac- 
tically most of the time, as you would look 
upon your family doctor. In other words, we 
have picked out a firm such as our friend, 
Mr. McDonnell, represents, and we feel they 
are available at all times. In fact, we are 
inclined to go to them for recommendations 
outside of the functions of their organiza- 
tion. 


Practically all of our work with our engi- 
neers is done on a time basis rather than on 
a percentage basis. If we desire to call our 
engineers at any time regarding anything at 
all, we feel free, in that way, to do so. 


ADMINISTRATION OF A 
Round Table 


The meeting convened at 9:30 a. m., Mr. Rol- 
land S. Wallis, Municipal Engineer, Engineer- 
ing Extension Department, Iowa State College, 
Ames, lowa, presiding. 

Chairman Wallis: I must confess to a certain 
feeling of reticence in undertaking the direct- 
ing of this round table. I have two reasons 
for this. As all of you know, I have never been 
a city manager in any community. I have 
never had that pleasure. However, my lot has 
been to work with the municipalities and the 
civic organizations throughout the state of 
Iowa, and I have always enjoyed associating 
with the municipal officials. I feel that I can 
count the city managers of Iowa as my friends. 


Here at this convention I have enjoyed very 
much meeting and listening to the managers 
from other states, and, now that I have enjoyed 
all that, it is up to me to do my little bit to 
help out in your meeting. 

The second reason for my embarrassment is 
that I have never had any direct experience in 
the administration of zoning ordinances; and 
that is, of course, the topic under discussion. 
I have had some zoning work in Iowa, but this 
work has been mostly what we should term 
promotional or perhaps constructional—not ad- 
ministrative. I have talked a lot about zoning 
and have written some things about it. I have 
helped in putting over Iowa’s zoning legisla- 
tion, and I am very proud of that. I even went 
a little further by serving as the chairman of a 
small-town zoning commission. As you might 
surmise, the chairman had to write the zoning 
ordinance. Of course, the city council didn’t 
adopt it just as it was written, but I had the 
fun of writing it. 


Chairman Cloud: Gentlemen, we have used 
the time allotted us for this discussion and 
if agreeable to all concerned we will adjourn. 
There have been some very instructive thoughts 
brought out of the subject and in spite of the 
shortness of the time in which we have been 
assembled it is apparent to all of us that the 
discussion has been of value to many of us 
who have heard it. It is gratifying to note 
the splendid attendance upon these round 
table discussions and the interest manifested. 
The meeting now stands adjourned and we are 
requested to re-convene in the general as- 
sembly room where other discussions are in 
progress. 

The session adjourned at ten thirty a. m. 


ZONING ORDINANCE 


Session 


So the situation is this: We have come to 
you men for first-hand information and ex- 
perience in the administration of zoning ordi- 
nances, and I feel that you men who adminis- 
tered such ordinances are going to have a lot 
of information to exchange. 

Growth of Zoning 

The Division of Building and Housing of the 
United States Department of Commerce has 
been active in promoting zoning throughout 
the country. I think most of you know that 
under the direction of Secretary Hoover there 
was created an advisory committee on zoning 
which drew up a model enabling act. Such 
states as have adopted that enabling act are 
destined I think, to have very little legal trou- 
ble in connection with the zoning ordinances 
enacted by their municipalities. 

From time to time the Department of Com- 
merce issues news bulletins on zoning progress. 
Last summer, under the date of July 1, such 
a bulletin told us that some 26,000,000 people 
in this country were living in zoned cities. 
That constituted an increase of about 130% in 
the last four years. If we look at the increase 
from the standpoint of the number of commu- 
nities, we find that there were 366, while four 
years ago there were only forty-eight. That 
indicates better than a seven-fold increase in 
the four-year period. 

These communities are both large and small. 
Twenty-seven of the thirty-three largest cities 
in this country are now under zoning ordi- 
nances, while about three-fourths of the com- 
munities that were zoned in the first six 
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months of this year were under 25,000. So 
there you have the other side of it. I feel very 
strongly that zoning is not for the large com- 
munity only, but that it is most helpful to the 
small city as well. 

We must admit that zoning is a new idea. 
That is why such a discussion as this should 
prove helpful. It has only been some nine 
years since the first comprehensive zoning or- 
dinance was passed in New York City, and 


from this piece of legislation we have to trace 
the entire movement. 

City-manager towns are progressive, how- 
ever, and we find that many of them have 
zoning ordinances. It seems to me that you 
managers should have a lot to tell each other. 

The first speaker whose name appears on 
the printed program is Mr. Harry Canfield, 
who is city manager at Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. I am going to call on Mr. Canfield. 


PRINCIPAL PAPER 
By Harry Canfield, City Manager, Cleveland Heights, Ohio ~*~ 


Mr. Canfield, Cleveland Heights, Ohio: Mr. 
Chairman and Members of the Association: 
The success or failure in the proper adminis- 
tration of zoning in our cities today depends 
primarily upon the preparation and adoption 
of a comprehensive planning and zoning ordi- 
nance. Although zoning is what might be 
termed a distinctly new movement throughout 
the United States, statistics show that, up to 
the present time, zoning ordinances have been 
adopted by approximately 340 cities and towns 
in the various states in the Union. Of this 
number, there are only some 200 which might 
be classified as comprehensive ordinances—in 
other words zoning ordinances which can be 
properly administered to the full extent for 
the future benefit of the community. 


Enabling Acts 

There immediately arises the question as to 
why there is such a variance among the various 
states and among the various cities and towns 
as to the kind of zoning ordinances they are 
adopting, and also as to the various provisions 
which are set forth in their ordinances. In 
order to explain this, we must realize that all 
zoning ordinances adopted by cities or towns 
are the result of enabling acts which have been 
passed by the various state legislatures. These 
acts in the different states provide the ways 
and means by which municipalities are given 
the power to frame and adopt a plan or plans 
for dividing municipalities into zones or dis- 
tricts. An analysis of these various enabling 
acts results in the finding that in many cases 
they are wholly inadequate to provide for the 
adoption of a comprehensive zoning ordinance. 


These existing conditions no doubt have been 
the result of a great many towns and cities 
enacting planning and zoning ordinances which 
on the face were valid and workable, but when 
subjected to the attack of our courts have been 
held to be illegal and unconstitutional. It is, 
therefore, primarily essential that a town or 


city, in order to be in a position to solve their 
problem of zoning, must be able under their 
general statutes or enabling act to take the 
necessary steps to adopt for their use a plan- 
ning and zoning ordinance that is complete, 
that is comprehensive, and one that contains 
all the necessary provisions (both in regard to 
the operation of the ordinance and as to the 
zoning plan) as will bring the ordinance well 
within the scope of what we term the police 
power. 


Framing the Ordinance 


Second, I believe that the success or failure 
of a zoning ordinance depends largely upon the 
way the zoning ordinance is administered. Take 
it for granted that a town or city has been 
able, by and through the provisions of the state 
enabling act, to adopt a comprehensive plan- 
ning and zoning ordinance. It still must 
go a step farther and must use the greatest 
care and discretion to safeguard the provisions 
of their ordinance by diligent and careful ad- 
ministration—all of which must be based on 
sound and sensible reasoning together with 
the fundamentals of zoning, the health, safety, 
and general welfare of the community. Inas- 
much as it is so important to prepare and plan 
for a comprehensive ordinance in order prop- 
erly to administer zoning, I believe that the 
framing of an ordinance is worthy of your 
brief consideration. 


I therefore am going to take the liberty to 
outline for you some of the preliminary steps 
which are generally taken in the preparation 
of a zoning and planning ordinance. As an 
example I am going to use my own city, which 
has adopted a planning and zoning ordinance 
and has administered the same over a period of 
some four years. I do not want you to think 
that the planning and zoning ordinance as 
adopted by the city of Cleveland Heights is one 
which is not subject to criticism or attack, but 
I do believe that the general program which 
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was carried out in the adoption of our ordi- 
nance has been one of the main factors in its 
success, both as to the provisions of the ordi- 
nance and as to its administration. 

In February, 1920, the legislature of the 
State of Ohio passed an enabling act authoriz- 
ing the zoning of cities and villages throughout 
the state. This enabling act gave power to a 
city planning commission of a municipality in 
Ohio to frame and adopt a zoning plan in the 
interests of public health, safety, convenience, 
comfort, prosperity, and general welfare of the 
community. - The usual other provisions were 
written into this act, and I am not going to 
attempt to outline all of them for you. I 
merely desire to call to your attention one 
specific provision which I believe is one of the 
most important and one of the most necessary 
in the matter of the administration of zoning 
ordinances. I am referring to the provision 
in the Ohio Enabling Act which created an 
administrative board to administer the details 
of the application of the regulation of the zon- 
ing law. This board, as provided for, is gen- 
erally known as a board of appeals, and 
powers are delegated to such board to hear 
and determine appeals from the refusal of 
building permits by the building commissioner 
or other officers, to permit exceptions to varia- 
tions from the district regulations in the 
classes of cases or situations specified in the 
regulations, and to administer the regulations 
as specified therein. I have cited this section 
in regard to the power granted to boards of 
appeals in the state of Ohio, particularly, as I 
believe that the proper functioning of this 
board is one of the most important phases in 
the administration of a zoning ordinance. 

In August of the same year that the legis- 
lature passed the enabling act, the village of 
Cleveland Heights took the first step in the 
adoption of a planning and zoning ordinance 
by the appointment of a planning and zoning 
commission, composed of five representative 
citizens from the various types of property in- 
terests existing within the community. It 
might be of interest to you to know that among 
these citizens there was a man who was well 
versed in the real-estate problems of the city, 
also a banker of high standing in the commu- 
nity, and also an architect. In addition to the 
duly appointed committee, the city engineer 
and city solicitor were made ex-officio mem- 
bers. 

This commission proceeded immediately in 
the making of a survey, collecting of necessary 
data, and all information which would give 
them a basis upon which to work out a zoning 


plan. Upon request of the commission, the 
council issued authority to employ Mr. Robert 
Whitten as zoning consultant; and he was 
actively engaged in conference with the com- 
mission for a period of some four months. 
After weeks of preparatory study and public 
hearings, the commission completed their final 
survey, and prepared a zoning map which in- 
cluded the entire area of the municipality. It 
was then ready for submission to the council 
and to the community at large. 

The commission then proceeded to the draft- 
ing of the zoning ordinance. I particularly 
want to bring out the fact at this time that 
every effort was made to give publicity to the 
work which was being done by the planning 
and zoning commission. Members of the com- 
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mission appeared before civic bodies and local 
organizations for the purpose of selling the 
zoning idea to the public at large. Local news- 
papers were of great aid, and were very instru- 
mental in this educational campaign. After 
the completion of the drafting of the ordinance. 
public hearings were held for the purpose of 
open discussion between the council, commis- 
sion, and representative citizens from various 
sections of the city. Complete records were 
taken of all valuable suggestions as received, 
and then the commission proceeded again to a 
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diligent and careful study of the information 
before them. 

Practically nine months after the appoint- 
ment of a planning and zoning commission, 
the council was ready to adopt an ordinance 
establishing a zone plan for the city of Cleve- 
land Heights. This ordinance was adopted on 
August 2, 1921, and went into effect imme- 
diately upon its passage. I am not going to 
take the time to analyze the provisions of this 
ordinance except to touch briefly upon various 
sections in which I desire to illustrate points 
in reference to the powers of administration. 

The zoning ordinance of Cleveland Heights 
established a zone plan, regulated the location 
of trades, industries, apartment houses, two- 
family houses, single-family house districts, 
and other uses of property, area and dimen- 
sion of property and yards, as well as the 
alignment of buildings near street frontages. 
It also provided for the enforcement of the 
zoning regulations, for a board of zoning ap- 
peals, matters of interpretation, amendments, 
and the penalty for violations. This gives you 
very briefly the most important provisions of 
the ordinance. 

I might also add that the ordinance provided 
for the preparation of all necessary forms, 
maps, plans, and other material essential in the 
ordinary functioning of the administration of 
a zoning ordinance. I believe that I can say 
in all sincerity that the planning and zoning 
ordinance for the city of Cleveland Heights 
is what might be termed a comprehensive plan- 
ning and zoning ordinance, and that by its 
adoption our city took the first step in suc- 
cessful zoning. 

Problems of Administration 

We now come to the various problems which 
a city must meet in the administration of its 
zoning laws. In this discussion I want to take 
it for granted that the municipality has been 
able to follow along the same plan of prepara- 
tion of their ordinance as was outlined above. 
Through the channel of the department of 
buildings must necessarily come the approval 
or disapproval of all applications for various 
permits for building in conformance with the 
zoning laws. It is the interpretation of the 
zoning law and the refusal on the part of the 
building commissioner or building inspector 
which brings us primarily to the first stage of 
administration. What is going to be the result 
of a refusal on the part of the building com- 
missioner to grant a permit for a certain type 
of building or for the erection of a building 
within a certain use which is contrary to the 
zoning law as adopted? We must look to our 


zoning ordinance to find this answer. Is the 
ordinance so drawn and so prepared as to grant 
to the individual the right of appeal? If it 
does not do this, there is only one answer, and 
that is that the applicant will immediately con- 
sult his attorney, and in practically ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred he will resort to the 
courts for determination as to the constitution- 
ality of the zoning law. 

It therefore appears to me that the most 
important problem which confronts a munici- 
pality in the administration of a zoning ordi- 
nance, it being granted that the state enabling 
act was provided for a board of appeals, is 
first, whether or not they have complied with 
the state law and have constituted such a 
board, and second, whether in the preparation 
of their planning and zoning ordinance they 
have given to said board the power to review 
cases which will appear before them from time 
to time, in order that justice and equity may 
be given to each and every individual, and that 
this right of appeal may carry out the spirit 
and intent of the zoning law. As an example 
of this, I want to cite section 22 of the ordi- 
nance of my city, Cleveland Heights, which 
reads as follows: “The Board of Zoning Ap- 
peals shall adopt from time to time such rules 
and regulations as they may deem necessary 
to carry into effect the provisions of this ordi- 
nance. Any decision of the Inspector of Build- 
ings made in the enforcement of this ordinance 
may be appealed to the Board of Zoning Ap- 
peals by any person claiming to be adversely 
affected by such decision. Where there are 
practical difficulties or unnecessary hardships 
in the way of carrying out the strict letter of 
the provisions of this ordinance, the Board of 
Zoning Appeals shall have power in a specific 
case to vary any such provision in harmony 
with its general purpose and intent so that the 
public health, safety, and general welfare may 
be secured and substantial justice done.” 

In the city of Cleveland Heights we like to 
look upon our board as a quasi-judicial body 
which has the power to hear and determine 
appeals from the decision and determination of 
the inspector of buildings in passing upon ap- 
plications for permits where the regulation of 
a zone is involved. We like to think that the 
exercise of discretion is a function of the board 
and that the most important duty of the board 
is to hear and determine appeals where it is 
alleged that strict compliance with the regula- 
tion or provision of the zoning ordinance in a 
particular case will involve practical difficul- 
ties or cause unnecessary hardship. We believe 
that the board, under our ordinance, is em- 
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powered to make a variance in the application 
of the regulation where this can be done in 
harmony with the intent and spirit of the 
ordinance. We believe that this power to vary 
is confirmed upon the board so that it may 
prevent all instances of unreasonableness and 
arbitrariness. In other words, this is what we 
like to term the safety-valve function of the 
board of zoning appeals. 
Board of Appeals 

Let us stop for a moment and consider just 
how our board of appeals should function, and 
on what theory they should endeavor to handle 
variances that come before them from time to 
time, in order to perpetuate the zoning ordi- 
nance. We must grant primarily that all zon- 
ing plans and zoning ordinances are based 
entirely upon police power, and that, therefore, 
there must be a certain flexibility or elasticity 
in order to provide against what might be 
termed unnecessary hardship. By this I mean 
that when a planning and zoning ordinance is 
prepared, even with the most minute care, 
there are bound to arise certain variances from 
time to time which cannot be held to be arbi- 
trary and which must be given proper con- 
sideration in order that the aggrieved property 
owners will not bring them to the attention of 
the courts. 

One of the greatest difficulties in establish- 
ing a zoning plan is to make it effective and 
at the same time to avoid the possibility of 
having the plan-so arbitrary as to make it 
practically unadministrative. There never can 
be a zoning ordinance prepared which will pro- 
vide for the proper adoption of the spirit of 
the law to every case that may be presented. 
In other words, although it may sound imprac- 
tical, there must be a certain give and take 
in the application of zoning laws, in order to 
bring them within the provisions of our police 
power. 

Police Power 

In administering a zoning ordinance, and also 
in the preparation of a zoning ordinance, we 
must not lose sight of the fundamental basis 
of zoning. By that I mean the establishment 
by the courts of a police power by which a 
municipality is given the right to establish a 
zoning plan to regulate the height and size of 
buildings and the use of buildings and lands, 
as well as to provide for certain areas in re- 
spect to the density of population. It is in this 
governmental right, which is termed the “po- 
lice power of municipalities,” where the great 
danger lies in the administration of a zoning 
ordinance. This danger is the liability of zon- 
ing commissioners, or boards of appeal if you 
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please, to transgress upon the rights of prop- 
erty owners guaranteed to them by the pro- 
visions of the constitution. It is this right 
of ownership which eventually results in the 
bringing of injunction suits and the carrying 
into the courts of cases of all kinds adverse 
to zoning, for the purpose of breaking down 
the enforcement of zoning. 

This police power is based upon what we 
term public health, safety, and general welfare 
of the community, and is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of all problems of zoning. It is extremely 
interesting to note that the term “general wel- 
fare” is one which has been given wide and 
varied interpretations by our courts throughout 
the country; and, in order that a zoning ordi- 
nance may stand and be administered accord- 
ing to the provisions set forth in the ordinance, 
it is absolutely necessary that your board of 
appeals, or if you please your commission, 
carefully consider and study what these essen- 
tials mean and how they are applicable to the 
case in hand, to wit, public health, safety, and 
general welfare of a community. 

Need for Flexibility 

I also want to impress upon you the fact 
that in determining how far zoning regula- 
tions may go or be established, or as to what 
extent these so-called variances may be al- 
tered, it is of the greatest importance that, 
first, your ordinance, and, second, your admin- 
istration, be wholly impartial. All persons 
and property must be treated alike in ac- 
cordance with their general 
their like situations. 

I have suggested and stated that in my 
opinion in the administration of a zoning or- 
dinance there must be a certain amount of 
flexibility. This can be very easily exemplified 
when we stop to consider the various condi- 
tions which confront us at the time of the pre- 
paration of a zoning plan, and is to be noted 
particularly in cities or municipalities which 
are adopting zoning after the city has grown 
to a size where certain use regulations have 
become established and well grounded. This 
perhaps is best illustrated in various non- 
conforming uses which confront a great many 
cities in the preparation of a planning and 
zoning ordinance, and in the various types of 
allotments which have been previously laid 
out without any care or thought to future 
development. These allotments generally 
carry different sizes of lots, with different 
shapes, and in many instances a great many 
different grades. In fact there are hundreds 
of examples which arise in the administration 
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of a zoning ordinance, no matter how care- 
fully prepared, which demand, and will de- 
mand in the future, sound and reasonable ad- 
ministration in the adjustment of zoning, in 
order to protect a municipality against a 
score of adverse court decisions which even- 
tually would result in nullifying the achieve- 
ments of the ordinance. . 

I have brought out these points merely for 
the purpose of endeavoring to show you how 
very urgent is the necessity of having a 
board of appeals which thoroughly realizes 
what the real intent of zoning is, and how by 
their functioning they can either uphold or 
practically destroy a zoning plan. I might 
quote innumerable cases where cities have 
had wonderful success in the administration 
of their zoning laws, by reason of their abil- 
ity to adopt the plan for the establishment 
of a board of appeals. The most notable case 
to which I might refer is that of New York 
City where the courts have upheld the zoning 
regulations almost one hundred per cent for 
a period of some eight or nine years. It is of 
great interest to me to note that in this very 
city of Grand Rapids, where we are holding 
our annual convention, the municipal officers 
have appointed a board of appeals, and they 
have adopted as a slogan what they term the 
“Rule of Reason”; and I am very sure they 
are having great success. In my own city of 
Cleveland Heights not one single case has 
been carried to court since the passage of the 
planning and zoning ordinance in 1921; and 
zoning has been upheld in every instance. This 
I believe, is a splendid exemplification of 
sound, sane, and sensible administration of 
the zoning laws. I do not believe this could 
have been accomplished if we had not taken 
all the necessary preliminary steps for the 
adoption of a comprehensive planning and 
zoning ordinance. 

Education 


There is one other point that I want to 
bring to your attention, which I believe is one 
of the important functions of administration 
as well as preliminary preparation, and that 
is the education of the citizens in your city. 
The community at large must thoroughly 
understand what zoning means. This can be 
accomplished only through educational chan- 
nels, and should not cease at the completion 
and adoption of the zoning ordinance. It is 
just as much a part of a successful adminis- 
tration as any other function of the ordinance. 
Public co-operation and support are even more 
necessary when the ordinance becomes effec- 


tive and is applied to various critical situa- 
tions, some of which may not have been an- 
ticipated in the early stages. There are a 
great many people living in municipalities 
who believe that zoning is only a fad, that it 
has been inaugurated by the so-called civic 
uplifters, and is not for the benefit of the 
entire community. The people must be awak- 
ened to the realization that city planning is 
a municipal activity which analyzes the char- 
acter and probable extent of the city’s growth 
and provides for the co-ordination of all future 
improvements. 

Various problems must be met within the 
next ten or fifteen years, and your people 
and your community, in order to aid and as- 
sist in the upholding of the ordinance and 
the administration of the ordinance, must be 
educated to the fact that these problems can 
be satisfactorily worked out only through 
proper planning and zoning laws. One of 
the most important problems which confronts 
us at the present time, and which we are 
endeavoring to meet in the state of C_io by 
a constitutional amendment to be presented 
to the electors in August of next year, covers 
the ways and means by which property may 
be purchased and paid for by municipalities 
for the widening of main thoroughfares, in 
order to meet the incessant demands for reg- 
ulation of traffic in our cities and towns. This 
is a zoning problem, and although it may 
sound as though it were a strictly legislative 
problem, it is very closely connected with 
future development in zoning. 


There are just two other important points 
which I wish to bring out in covering the 
administration of a zoning ordinance. First, 
I want to touch briefly upon the personnel of 
the board of appeals, and second, the provi- 
sions incorporated in a zoning ordinance cov- 
ering amendments. 

The selection of the members of the board 
of appeals is perhaps more important than 
the actual functioning of the board, for if we 
get the right kind of men, we are bound to 
get the right kind of results. If you are 
going to give in the administration of your 
zoning ordinance what might be termed ple- 
nary power in the variances of your zoning 
laws, it certainly is of the greatest importance 
that this board be selected from among the 
most representative and impartial citizens in 
your municipality, in order that they may 
administer your zoning laws for the direct 
benefit and for the future of your community. 
In many instances, it will be their final de- 
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cision which may result in the life or death of 
your zoning ordinance. A commission or 
board of appeals that is not working in the 
interests of your city and has not the welfare 
of your city at heart may work just as effec- 
tively for the downfall of their ordinance, 
and might in certain instances obtain the 
same results as a board of appeals that would 
work along the line of the iron-clad and ar- 
bitrary rule. 


Amendments 


In reference to amendments, I must state 
as before that no matter how well we have 
planned, we cannot see all the results that will 
come within the city’s growth and changing 
conditions from time to time. It is, therefore, 
practical and wholly proper that our zoning 
ordinances contain amon gother administra- 
tive features the provision for amendments. 
This lies entirely within the province of the 
legislative body, or if you please your council 
or your commission. Inasmuch as your zon- 
ing commissions or your board of appeal are 
working almost daily with zoning problems, 
it is only reasonable that to this board should 
be referred any proposed amendment. The 
members of our councils, I believe, in most 
cases are not fully competent to pass wholly 
upon the question as to whether or not an 
amendment should be made to the zoning 
ordinance. It, therefore, appears to me to be 
a most proper procedure in the administra- 
tion in reference to amendments that your 
ordinance provide that all amendments should 
be presented to the legislative body and then 
referred to the planning and zoning commis- 
sion for their approval or disapproval. 


I believe that in the administration of a 
zoning ordinance there is great danger in the 
passing of too many amendments. The theory 
of zoning is based upon the establishment of 
the character of any one district as a perma- 
nent classification at the time the zoning 
ordinance was adopted. There must be from 
time to time certain amendments, but, I sin- 
cerely hope, very few. There is great danger 
in wholesale amendments inasmuch as prop- 
erty situated alike in various sections of your 
city must be given the same kind of impartial 
consideration. Therefore, if a zoning com- 
mission or council determines upon changing 
a use district to a greater use, there imme- 


diately arises a spirit of antagonism in other 
sections of your city against the improper 
use of your zoning laws. 

Wide publicity should be given when amend- 
ments are proposed, and the final determina- 
tion and approval of amendments should be 
made only after a careful determination as 
to’ the need, which will come strictly under 
the health, safety, and general welfare of the 
community. This might be illustrated best 
in the case where a zoning ordinance has not 
provided any commercial or retail business 
districts in a section which has not been de- 
veloped. Several large allotments are opened 
up within a period of a year or so, and in- 
numerable houses are built. Residents per- 
haps have one mile or two miles to go for the 
purchase of ordinary food commodities. It 
then becomes apparent that here is immedi- 
ate necessity that there be provided in this 
section some retail or commercial territory 
which may serve this area in accordance with 
the proper regulations of zoning. I can see 
no objection in this class of amendment, but 
the danger lies in the continual changing of 
different use districts upon request and peti- 
tions of various property owners and citizens. 
In the city of Cleveland Heights we have 
passed only four amendments since the adop- 
tion of the ordinance. 

In closing I wish to state that I have only 
touched upon what I consider the most im- 
portant phases in regard to the administra- 
tion of zoning. There are a great many 
other details which confront a municipality 
in the administration of its zoning laws, but 
I believe they are all of minor character in 
comparison with the main problems which I 
have attempted to present to you. In the 
administering of our zoning ordinances let 
us try to keep in mind the fact that zoning 
is still in its infancy, and we must move very 
slowly and carefully, using great discretion 
and reason in endeavoring to solve the various 
problems with which we are confronted every 
day. 

Chairman Wallis: It has been your priv- 
ilege to listen to what I consider an excellent 
paper on zoning. I think Manager Canfield 
has compressed a lot of interesting informa- 


tion and much sound sense into this paper. 
The next speaker is Mr. Earl C. Elliott, 
who is city manager of Wichita, Kansas. 
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FIRST DISCUSSION 
By Earl C. Elliott, City Manager, Wichita, Kansas 


Mr. Chairman and Gentleman: I wonder how 
many here have zoned cities There are about 
six. Those of you who have will recall rather 
vividly the feeling of panic that one sees 
manifested through owners of real estate and 
all other interested citizens when zoning is 
first discussed. That feeling of panic in some 
instances, particularly with us, amounted al- 
most to a revolt, or a spirit of revolt at times 
in certain locations. 

Now, that situation (I am sure it is not 
unique in Kansas) must prevail in nearly all 
cities that have either recently been zoned 
or that are contemplating zoning. That makes 
it essential that the ordinance, if it is to be 
successful, if it is maintained so as to be of 
value, must be very carefully administered. 


Dangers to Be Avoided 

Now, there are two things which can wreck 
a zoning movement. One is the engineer who 
makes the plans, and the other is the execu- 
tive who administers the zoning plan. I think 
all city-planning engineers, when they make 
and submit a plan to the city, make and sub- 
mit the plan which they hope will be the 
ultimate achievement. They expect the execu- 
tive and the members of the council to amend 
and to adjust the plan they submit so that 
it will fit the local situation. 

This was our experience in Wichita, Kan- 
sas. We had a great protest against the 
limitation of the height of buildings. Men 
who owned property in the highly valued 
districts felt, naturally, that the earnings 
from their investment should not be limited 
by the amount of occupancy that they could 
get on their lot. 

Then, all of the planning engineers work 
largely from theory, and their suggestions are 
not always practical. 

There are many dangers that beset an ordi- 
nance after it is once established. The great- 
est danger that I have discovered comes from 
the city-planning commission itself. The city- 
planning commission is always made up of 
fine, outstanding men, and they earnestly go 
to work to do a job for their city. After 
that job has been finished and after their work 
has been approved and the ordinance passed, 
the organization of the commission is usually 
maintained as an advisory board. 

It has been our experience, and I expect 
it has been the experience of other men, that 
the advisory board or city-planning commis- 


sion is not as busy then as it was before. 
Then, the first thing you know, they are think- 
ing of organizing with a secretary, asking for 
a considerable appropriation each year in the 
budget, and developing themselves into a leg- 
islative rather than an advisory board. 

That, I say, has been our experience. When 
that happens, you are headed for trouble, 
because, as we know, the more authority is 
delegated the harder administration is. 

We have had in Wichita very happy expe- 
rience with our ordinance, not only in its 
administration, but in court. Our ordinance 
has been reviewed by the supreme court of 
Kansas two or three times, and we find that 
each time the matter comes before it, the 
court is more lenient. We find (and you prob- 
ably find the same thing to be true) that the 
courts over the land have a tendency now to 
give some consideration to the study of aes- 
thetics. 


Zoning originally found its stability in the 
fact that it was a public safety measure, that 
is, it protected the health of the community 
or protected the property of the individual. 
But now that is gradually being reinforced 
by the attitude that the welfare of the indi- 
vidual in the city can be served best, his 
health protected and his property protected, 
if his surroundings are pleasant and if his 
aesthetic nature is somewhat developed. 

The first time our ordinance went before 
the supreme court of Kansas it was reviewed 
largely by the chief justice of our court. The 
chief justice had just built a very fine home 
in Topeka in which, I think, he had invested 
something like $40,000. After he had lived 
in that home a comparatively short time, 
somebody got hold of the vacant lots across 
the street and built a large garage, which of 
course ruined his investment in his home. 
So when we got before the court with our 
ordinance on appeal, we had a very sympa- 
thetic ear, and the doctrine which was estab- 
lished in that first hearing has been very 
religiously followed. 

Now, I won’t say any more at this time 
other than to emphasize the fact that if we 
are going to save zoning or to keep it, we 
have to see first that the ordinance is reason- 
able. It must be administered with reason, 
and we must be very careful to protect our- 
selves and our community from the tendency 
of bodies, which are appointive and are merely 
advisory, to assume legislative capacity. You 
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know what it means, with all these boards 
that you have. Every time you create a board 
you create a new liability upon your budget. 
It may mean nothing this year, but the next 
year or the next year or the year following 
you will be asked for levies. Those things 
become very unpopular, and the boards, as a 
usual thing, do not have the contact that is 
necessary for a thorough understanding of 
the problems of the administration. 
Chairman Wallis: Manager Elliott has 
brought up, I think, some very interesting 


GENERAL 


Mr. Moomaw (South Bend, Indiana): I am 
not interested as a city manager, but as an 
administrative officer of a zoning ordinance. I 
believe you will find that the job of adminis- 
tering a zoning ordinance is new. 
years ago I lived in Cleveland Heights, half 
a mile from the city hall, and I had to warn 
my four-year-old boy not to go too far into 
the woods, just at the end of the street. 


Seven 


We have a zoning ordinance that has been 
in operation a little over two years. Of 
course, the zoning board is going along with 
that as the shock absorber for the law. In 
that time we have had 123 appeals. Tonight, 
by the way, there is another meeting of the 
board of appeals and I expect to be present. 
I understand that the city of Grand Rapids 
has had over one thousand appeals in this 
same length of time. In some respects, the 
zoning ordinance of our city is more stringent 
than the zoning ordinance of Grand Rapids. I 
have not gone into this matter enough, how- 
ever, to venture any statement as to the 
reason for the wide variation in the number 
of appeals from the decision of the building 
commissioner. 


I have found in a great many cases where 
the people feel that the zoning ordinance is 
stepping on their toes, that a great deal can 
be accomplished by very intimate and active 
co-operation with the property owners or the 
builder, so that they will observe as clearly 
as possible the points of conflict with the zon- 
ing ordinance, so that the number of appeals 
or the points upon which the appeals are made 
will be reduced to a minimum. 

In the 123 appeals that we have had, by far 
the greatest number of them have been rela- 
tive to more than one building being put 
upon a lot, and the greater number of these 
have been relative to corner lots. 

Now, when you have a city that is over 


points, on which probably there will be fur- 
ther comments. 

I regret that Mr. Traxler, city manager of 
Janesville, Wisconsin, will be unable to at- 
tend this convention, and, therefore, we will 
not have e benefit of his discussion, as 
indicated o. _he program. 

I think we have something like twelve 
minutes left. It will be necessary, obvi- 
ously, for you men to make your discussions 
rather short. I would suggest that we limit 
them to three minutes each. 


DISCUSSION 


one hundred years old, which has been laid 
out by the numerous owners of property and 
various engineers, the lots are laid out in all 
sizes and shapes and under all kinds of ar- 
rangements, and especially the corner lots are 
of the proverbial fifty-seven varieties. They 
do not seem to apply to any particular use 
when it comes to analyzing the situation in 
the light of the requirements of the zoning 
ordinance; and it seems to me that the great- 
est benefit in the matter of planning can be 
had by paying special attention to the ar- 
rangement of the corner lots, so that the 
provisions of the zoning ordinance and the 
requirements imposed by it can be well ob- 
served, and the greatest use of lots can be had. 
Machinery for Enforcement 


Mr. O. F. Weissgerber (San Mateo, Califor- 
nia): I am very much interested in this work 
of zoning. It has been my experience in the 
past four years to work with the city planner 
on a zoning and planning ordinance of a wide 
range. I agree with Mr. Elliott in the 
matter of the number of boards and commis- 
sions that you have to work with you. 

In this particular city, you had the council 
in the first case, then the planning commis- 
sion, then the board of appeals, and then the 
building inspector to take care of the ordi- 
nance. 

In regard to the paper presented by the 
gentleman from Cleveland Heights, apparently 
the planning commission ceased to function 
after the ordinance was made. In this city, 
however, the planning commission meets once 
a month. They also have the board of ap- 
peals. It would seem to me that there is a 


chance there for a little friction to develop 
between the board of appeals and the plan- 
ning ‘commission as to how the ordinance 
should be interpreted. 

The building inspector, of course, receives 
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the application and makes his decision. If it 
does not suit the property owner, he goes to 
the board of appeals and the planning com- 
mission. The chances are that an opinion 
made by the board of appeal would not set 
well with the planning commission. The 
greater the number of boards the more trou- 
ble there is, as I see it. 

In the city where I am at the present time, 
any proposition that comes up to the council 
is referred to the planning commission. Any- 
thing that comes to the building inspector 
that does not suit the citizens goes to the 
planning commission. They take charge of 
that ordinance—take care of it at all times. 





Another point is this: what particular 
work or what particular part should the city 
manager have in the enforcement of the ordi- 
nance? He is supposed, of course, under a 
good many charters, to see that all ordinances 
are enforced. This particular ordinance is 


an important one and covers a great deal of 
territory. Personally, I am a member of 
the planning commission, ex officio, and I 


try to function as much as I can, although 
I do help the building inspector. 

Our city is classified as follows: Number 
1 residential district permits single-family 
dwellings or a duplex building, provided there 
are 5,000 square feet of open area left in the 
lot. Number 2 provides for residences, apart- 
ments, hotels, and so forth. Number 3 takes 
in the commercial district, which is the very 
easiest. Number 4 takes in the lighter in- 
dustria) area, and Number 5 takes in the 
heavy industries. 

Whenever we have a proposition put up to 
us by a citizen to have a change made, it 
has to be submitted in petition form to the 
council, which, in turn, submits it to the plan- 
ning commission. The planning commission 
holds a hearing. Everybody within 200 feet 
of that territory is notified to come to this 
meeting and state his objections. In that way 
we are able to reach the people within that 
territory, and we don’t have to go to the en- 
tire city. I know of a city in California 
where, whenever a change is made, they have 
to pass an ordinance that it has to be sub- 
mitted to the electors of that city. The plan- 
ning commission has very little authority in 
that particular case. 

Mr. Canfield: As a matter of fact, I want 
to state to the gentleman from South Bend 
that we cut the woods down some time ago. 

The charter provides that the planning and 
zoning commission shall be composed of the 


city manager, the city engineer, and three 
citizen members who shall serve four, three 
and two years, respectively, without sal- 
ary. We don’t have innumerable boards, so 
that there is no danger of our levy and budget 
being increased. They meet twice a month 
and hear all appeals. 

Mr. R. W. Rigsby (Durham, N. C.): We 
are just at the point of adopting a zoning 
ordinance, and I am very much interested in 
this discussion. I wanted to ask two ques- 
tions. You answered one. I want to find 
out from others what their experience has 
been relative to the personnel of their board 
of appeals. Would it be permissable for the 
planning commission itself to be the board of 
appeals, and if not, how should you choose the 
board of appeals? It seems to me that the 
personnel of the board of appeals is going 
to be the very turning point, because if they 
are going to have a great many of these 
appeals referred to them, certainly it is going 
to place a great responsibility upon somebody. 

Chairman Wallis: Who would like to an- 
swer that question? 


Constitutionality of Zoning 

Mr. Godward (Minneapolis): In regard to 
the question just asked, I might say there 
are certain states in the union where already 
the courts have decided the council cannot 
delegate its administrative authority, so they 
have retained the board of appeals as a coun- 
cil, functioning and acting only under the ad- 
vice of the planning commission, making that 
a live and going body, not one that dies at 
the expiration of the ordinance. 

I would like to state what I believe would 
be of interest to all city managers. I am 
interested in the board of apportionment, but 
not as a city manager. Minnesota was the 
pioneer state in zoning. Since 1913, we have 
gone through all the phases of zoning, and, 
like the gentleman who spoke, we felt the 
board of appeals was essential to get equity 
and justice in connection with the individual 
and also the courts. The basing of the de- 
cision of the courts on a final decision was 
good business. But did you ever stop to 
think what happened at St. Louis in evading 
the courts for four years, enforcing the ordi- 
nance, and then having it thrown aside? 
Think of the injustice to all the men who have 
lived up to the ordinance when that ordinance 
was thrown out and an avalanche of permits 
granted in a few days. 

In Minnesota, we have enforced it since the 
passing of the comprehensive ordinance. We 
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have a clear-cut decision from our state su- 
preme court, which states that the ordinance 
is reasonable and constitutional. It is one 
of the few decisions of that nature. Our 
opponents have carried it to the federal courts. 
We have no decision except the case in Ohio. 
It is a point of interest to all the owners, and 
attorneys are following it closely. If this 
case is decided adversely in the district court, 
we will give it to the court of appeals. If 
that decision is adverse, it will be appealed 
to the United States Supreme Court, which 
will be the first case on the constitutionality 
of zoning that will come to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

I, personally, after nearly twelve years of 
association in zoning work, am very glad to 
see it come to a head to find out, once and 
for all, whether the United States Constitu- 
tion gives to our municipality the right to 
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zone. Then, if it is upheld, all the work we 
have been doing will be permanent. If it is 
not upheld, we will not have been creating an 
injustice to the people in regulating it today. 
It seems to me that it is an un-American 
spirit to evade the issue and not to bring the 
matter to a definite conclusion. 

Chairman Wallis: Gentlemen, our time is 
practically up. I would like to say that the 
Engineering Extension Department that I 
represent has issued a number of publications 
on zoning, which are available and may be of 
interest and some value to you men who are 
contemplating the zoning of your cities. I 


also have here, for your examination, an ex- 
hibit of the zoning forms used by some forty 
communities. 


The round-table meeting adjourned at 10:30 
a. m. 


TRAINING FOR THE CITY MANAGER PROFESSION 


Round Table Session 


Thursday Morning, November 19, 1925 


The meeting convened at ten forty-five 
. Mr. C. W. Ham, of Pontiac, 
Michigan, presiding. 


o’clock a. m 


Chairman Ham: The subject of training for 
the profession is one I have felt rather keenly 
interested in for some time. I was pleased last 
night, in listening to Dr. Merriam’s address, to 
hear him stress the very thing the New Ser- 
vices Committee suggests, some sort of an ap- 
prenticeship system, some sort of scaling and 
procedure for the adequate training, and ade- 


quate preparation for the continued spread and 
continued development of good government. 
We are very glad and very proud to have 
with us this morning, to lead in the discussion 
of the subject, a man who has spent some time 
in the field of training, Dr. Wm. E. Mosher, of 
Syracuse University. Dr. Mosher has recently 
taken to Syracuse one of our managers, Clar- 
ence Ridley, to continue in the work and to 
develop the training program from the prac- 
tical side. I have asked Dr. Mosher to take a 
portion of the time and lead the discussion. 


PRINCIPAL PAPER 
By Dr. William E. Mosher, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dr. Mosher: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: I think I never consider the possibility 
of a profession in public service but what I 
realize how far we are from having developed 
up to the present time a scientific body of 
knowledge which would serve as the basis for 
a profession. 

In his “Mind in the Making,” Mr. Robinson 
recalls that in the physical sciences we no 
longer refer to and accept Aristotle as our 
guide, whereas in ethics and politics we still 
quote him as an authority. Robinson raises 
the question as to whether this is due to the 
circumstance that we have made substantial 
progress in the natural sciences, while we have 
been stagnating in the others. He is inclined 
to believe that this is the case. Anyone in- 


terested might convince himself by casting 
about in engineering, medicine, or agriculture, 
where through the application of scientific 
methods astounding progress has been made; 
whereas, if he casts about in the field of gov- 
ernment, he will find that tradition holds sway 
in organization and procedure and that per- 
sonal influence and politics are rife in the 
personnel, thus hindering the development of 
expertness and competence in public office. 
When Graham Wallas was here a few years 
ago, he remarked on the apparent belief 
among American citizens in their universal 
competency and capacity for running public 
affairs. This may be looked upon as an ex- 
planation of our readiness to place in an im- 
portant position any man of satisfactory 
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character who is able to get the votes, irre- 
spective of the complexity or technical na- 
ture of the duties involved in the position. 
Of necessity, such men are given to follow 
rule-of-thumb methods. They lay a _ great 
deal of stress upon hurmch and depend to a 
considerable extent, of course, upon good 
horse sense. 

It is not my purpose to belittle hunch and 
horse sense. The latter, of course, is essen- 
tial in any sort of a job. I do wish to point 
out, however, that in view of the increasingly 
technical character of municipal government, 
hunch, horse sense and rule-of-thumb, taken 
all together, are insufficient equipment for 
the job. It is not that there is a lack of ex- 
perience in running city affairs so that one 
has to depend on native equipment, so to speak. 
The fact of the matter is that the public does 
not demand special background and, further, 
that this experience has not been organized 
and utilized to any considerable extent for 
the purpose of giving aspirants to public ad- 
ministrative positions, professional training 
and a professional approach. 


Until it is so 
organized and until entrance standards are 
set up on the basis of it, I say that we have 
not and shall not have a professional govern- 
ment. 

Basis of Profession 

If I may just for a moment digress, I would 
like to call your attention to the fact that the 
political scientists within the past three years 
have called together a conference, which met 
first at Madison, then at Chicago, and then in 
New York, under the title: National Confer- 
ence on the Science of Politics. It is rather 
significant that it was necessary for a left 
wing group of protestants, who are looked 
upon as Bolsheviki by some of the political 
scientists, to get together by themselves and 
say, “Let’s have a conference on the science 
of politics.” 

I have been one of the round table leaders. 
In our discussions it has frequently been em- 
phasized that no problem is to be taken up 
which does not lend itself to measurement. 
The effort is to break away from theory; to 
attempt to approach only those things that 
can be looked upon as laboratory material and 
approached in accordance with laboratory 
methods. 

This, to my mind, marks the beginning of 
a new period in political science in this coun- 
try. In the past, theories and dogmas, be- 
liefs and faiths, have played a leading role. 
Today political science looks at government 


increasingly as a laboratory and its problems 
constitute a challenge to scientific analysis. 
This bears the promise of a revolution. It 
means that we shall have from this move- 
ment material for the development of the pro- 
fession of public office. 
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While the college and university professors 
are digging more and more into the “stuff” 
of government, research organizations, such 
as the bureaus of municipal research, and mu- 
nicipal leagues, and the professional organi- 
zations: municipal accountants, engineers, and 
city planners, and finally, your own associa- 
tion of city managers are contributing an ever- 
growing body of information and ideas that 
makes possible a science of public adminis- 
tration. 

Science of Management 

One reason, I believe, that so little advance 
has been made in the development of public 
management as a science is because we have 
not recognized that there is such a thing as 
the science of management. 

The time is not far distant when it was 
generally believed that a good business man 
could run a hotel, a railroad or edit a news- 
paper with success, as though management 
were a kind of a second nature, something 
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inherent within an able man. This time is 
gradually passing. Management is now com- 
ing to be looked upon as something distinct 
from operation. It has its own problems and 
its own technique. One finds, for instance, 
in technical schools specialized training of- 
fered for the specific purpose of developing 
industrial managers. Students in this branch 
have to know something about materials, 
about testing methods, about the routine of 
work, about purchasing and storing supplies, 
personnel control, and the like. 


Also in the mercantile field, management 
courses include the study of buying, quality of 
goods, salesmanship, payment methods and so 
forth. 


Now, the treatment of these various sub- 
jects is in no way so intensive and detailed 
that it would be possible for the trained mer- 
cantile manager to write advertising or to 
buy goods as a specialist in these fields would 
be required to do. Rather he is becoming ac- 
quainted with the administration of all 
branches. In other words the administrator 
is seeking to become a master of “the science 
of sciences”.as some one has called it. His 
is the science that uses other sciences. It is 
the science that originates policy, that checks 
up methods and results according to accepted 
standards, that co-ordinates processes and de- 
partments, and gives direction to and stimu- 
lates the personnel. It is a new science which 
is finding its proper place alongside the more 
firmly established specialities. 


In public administration, the recognition of 
the science of management has naturally 
spread much less rapidly than in private in- 
dustry. This is probably due to the fact that 
there are so few trained public officials and 
also that so few trained people look forward 
to public office as a career. Even when they 
do as, for instance, in public health and engi- 
neering, the management phase of these im- 
portant branches of local government is not 
particularly emphasized. 


For example, I had occasion not long ago 
to talk with men interested in raising the 
standards of public health work. They were 
from Johns Hopkins, Harvard and Massachus- 
setts Institute of Technology. They urged 
the desirablity of developing a course in pub- 
lic health administration, with the accent on 
administration, on the ground that courses 
now given approach training in public health 
from the point of view of medicine, from the 
point of view of research or from the point 
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of view of sanitary engineering, but not from 
the point of view of administration. 

I am told that similar conditions exist in 
the training of municipal engineers. Adminis- 
trative aspects are consistently underempha- 
sized and this, in spite of the fact, that a 
competent city engineer has estimated that 
75% of his day by day work dealt not with 
the technique of engineering but rather with 
administration. 

As a matter of fact, the only profession 
in the field of public service that generally 
recognizes today the need of specialized train- 





ing and experience along managerial lines is | 
that of city manager. I feel safe in saying | 


then that there is probably no group of pub- 
lic officials so consistently striving to de- 
velop a scientific body of knowledge about 
management as the profession represented 
here. 

I might illustrate this by referring to the 
status of public reporting. If you take time 
to go through the reports that are accumulat- 
ing in the files of the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research, or any similar organiza- 
tion, for the purpose of making comparisons 
between a number of cities, you will find 
yourself confronted with an impossible task, 
whether you are interested in budgets, per- 
sonnel, taxes, engineering, health, fire or 
police. There is no standard nomenclature, 
no standard method of organizing and pre- 
senting material. 

I think, on the other hand, that the city 
managers are making more progress in this 
direction of public reporting than any other 
group of public officials. Their reports have 
first of all the quality of being readable and 
understandable, but in many cases—not too 
many—they make possible comparisons and 
often make comparisons with other cities in a 
very illuminating way. 

Entrance Standards 

I wish at this point to reinforce what Dr. 

Merriam said last night concerning the im- 


portance of further developing the art of keep- | 


ing records, of reporting and making these 
reports generally available. The efforts al- 
ready made by your Secretary and the plans 
outlined by him for further development of his 
office as a clearing house for records and 
reports is, to my mind, a guarantee of contin- 
ued progress along this line. A systematic 
pooling and organization of experiments and 
experience is a primary condition for working 
out a science of city management. 

Given a common body of knowledge, the sec- 
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ond prerequisite for a profession is that pro- 
fessional status and recognition shall be given 
only to such new entrants as have proved their 
command of this knowledge or its equivalent in 
experience. 

I do not know that I have anything to offer 
that is more important than this. For, finally, 
the quality of the profession of city manager 
will depend more upon the quality of juniors 
being recruited into the profession than upon 
any other single factor. The future of the 
profession lies with them. The City Managers’ 
Association should not alone be eager to let 
them partake of its experience in the broadest 
possible way, which means better and better 
reporting and recording, as well as opportuni- 
ties for apprenticeship, but it should also be 
jealous in not permitting them to enter its 
ranks until they are properly equipped. 

I would, therefore, like at this time to raise 
the question as to whether the time has not 
come when the question of entrance standards 
in connection with the City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation should be raised. You are a going 
concern. You have in your ranks men of first 
class quality and capacity of leadership, men 
who stand up in whatever group they may be 
found. In other words, you have momentum. 

My question is, therefore, whether you can- 
not say, “We are a going concern. We don’t 
have to take in every one who is a city man- 
ager or wants to be one. Let’s set up certain 
entrance requirements so as to guarantee the 
gradual elevation of standards of the profes- 
sion.” 

It is possible to learn much from Germany 
and England in this respect, where one has, on 
the one hand, associations or institutes of vari- 
ous municipal civil service groups, such as the 
civil, gas, electrical engineers, accountants, 
health officers, etc. These groups prescribe 
examinations and in many cases issue their 
own certificates, which in the more progressive 
cities, are a requirement before appointment 
to municipal positions. On the other hand, 
there is the recognition in the universities that 
requirements for professional training can and 
should be met in university courses. For that 
reason, several universities of England, as well 
as Germany, are offering degree courses in 
branches of public administration. 
When it is considered how many professional 
men are required to carry on the public service, 
how different the duties of a public official, for 
instance, a municipal accountant are from a 
private accountant, it is clear the universities 
have here a very important responsibility. 

Accordingly, I think much could be done 


various 
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toward advancing the interest of the city man- 
ager profession if it should in a tentative way 
draw up a list of requirements for entrance 
to full membership in the future. 

As I look at it, these requirements would 
cover a broad knowledge of government, ac- 
quaintance with administrative problems met 
with in all phases of municipal government, 
including finance, engineering, city planning, 
fire, health, and welfare. It should also include 
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some knowledge of public law and public utility 
law. Finally, some courses should deal with 
that most important factor in modern govern- 
ment, the one commonly overlooked, 
namely, public opinion, how it is controlled and 
how community organizations may serve as 
agencies for developing it. This is a phase of 
the work which we are just developing in con- 
nection with the courses we are offering to the 
prospective city studying at 
Syracuse, 


most 


managers now 

There should be combined in this program 
of education some requirement for practical 
field work and observation under an experi- 
enced city manager. Professional training for 
city management would, in this way, be given 
recognition and impetus that would go far 
toward raising and continuing to raise the 
standards of the profession. 
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At the present time, the specific training for 
city management probably does not exceed a 
single year in any of our institutions. I have 
in mind the University of California, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the University of Syra- 
cuse. But as the demand for trained men in- 
creases, and the value of the training is in- 
creasingly recognized, it wil] be possible to 
extend this one year period until, ultimately, a 
full three or four year course will be made pos- 
sible, just as this is now possible in the field 
of business administration. A consideration of 
the continued expansion of municipal adminis- 
tration and the almost unlimited opportunities 
for improving the quality of government give 
rise to this expectation. 


Development along these lines is, in my judg- 
ment, inevitable. By concerted action on the 
part of your association, it seems to me that 
it can be and should be expedited. 

Chairman Ham: I am certain Dr. Mosher 
brought up some questions and some avenues 
of thought that the Association and members 
of the Association might very properly concern 
themselves with, the development of a per- 
sonnel and development of training in the 
science of public administration comparable, at 
least, to the science of business administration 
that we are now developing. 

President Koiner of the Association is listed 
to lead the discussion further, and I am going 
to call on him now. 


FIRST DISCUSSION 
By President C. W. Koiner, Pasadena, Calif. 


Yesterday I received a shock when I noticed 
I was listed for discussion of this subject. I 
thought, as a matter of course, that the Presi- 
dent Would escape from any discussion of 
these papers. 

First, I wrote and presented a paper last 
year on “The Function of the Assistant City 
Manager.” I am very glad Dr. Merriam 
brought that question up last night. When I 
wrote the paper, I think I mentioned that I 
doubted whether the public was ready to accept 
an assistant city manager. It might be best 
to have the assistant city manager at the head 
of a department and not give him the title of 
assistant city manager for the time being. But 
you could arrange it so that he could come into 
the office and relieve the city manager when 
away. He could assist along various lines and 
take the city manager’s place ultimately when 
he desired to leave. That is one phase of train- 
ing for city managers. 

Some one asked how to cook a good steak, 
and the answer was, “First get a good steak, 
and then apply the culinary art.” That applies 
here. First there is character which must be 
built, although intellectual honesty comes first, 
and those who are selected for training for 
this profession must possess that qualification. 
It goes without saying sometimes that it is 
overlooked. 

The courses which are now being taught by 
several colleges on political government pre- 
sent all these social problems, together with 
the science of government, and the student is 
prepared to enter, as an apprentice, the service 
of the municipality or state or county, where 
he may have the practical training, that train- 
ing which is necessary in meeting the public 


and dealing with human beings. That is a big 
share of the work of the successful manager. 
That is the greatest of all engineering, human 
engineering. 

Every one is not constituted to deal with the 
public, and those who are not do not want to 
enter the city manager profession or any public 
office which requires the ability to deal with 
human beings. 

We work for, plan and expect peace, happi- 
ness, and prosperity of the community. Those 
things are instilled in a man, at least we as- 
sume that they are, when he starts out to be a 
public official. But he must acquire the others 
from natural experience, which includes a 
knowledge of finance, how to get and how to 
spend the money, administer the finances, to 
accomplish all those things that are to be ac- 
complished in the conduct of municipal affairs 
that require money. 

It takes money to run a city, a county, or a 
state, and the taxpayer complains, as he justly 
should, if the money is not properly spent. He 
is willing to be taxed if he knows his money is 
being properly administered, and there are so 
many avenues through which money can be 
wasted, so many rat holes as it were, down 
which it may be poured without the knowledge 
of the public, that municipal administration 
offers a wonderful opportunity to stop public 
leaks, especially under the manager plan. Com- 
plete business training includes accounting and 
all those things that go with it, dealing with a 
personnel, choosing men who know how to doa 
thing better than we can do it, if we happen to 
be a manager, and seeing that they do it. 

The city manager’s duty is to see that every- 
body else does his duty in connection with mu- 
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nicipal administration, and he must have an 
understanding, as I said before, of human 
nature. The success of any manager depends 
largely upon his ability to pick successful men, 
so in picking those who are to be trained, let’s 
be guided by those who will guide us in hand- 
ing them over to us from the colleges. I think 
we should make a special effort to use as many 
of these young men as we can. We may have 
to be tactful. Sometimes when they come in 
it will be necessary for them to do so without 
much compensation. The community often re- 
sents employing outside people on municipal 
work, and sometimes the civil service rules pro- 
hibit it. So it has to be handled in a way that 
will comply with all these requirements. 

I don’t know that I can add anything more. 
I am very much interested in what Dr. Mosher 
said about standardizing, not only in regard to 
reports, but having a standard for those who 
come into our organization. 

It is a very difficult thing to compare one 
city with another. Conditions are different, 
and unless all the things influencing the results 
of operation in the two cities are taken into 
consideration, the comparison does not amount 
to very much. 


Some cities require more money for health 
administration than others, or sewage or the 
operation of other departments. I believe we 
should work toward a standard, and I think 
that should be the aim of the managers. This 
includes also the standardizing of wages and 
salaries. 

While I have spoken at random to some ex- 
tent, I shall leave the balance of this discussion 
to the members. I have endeavored to point 
out just a few things that have occurred to me 
in the hours during which I have had time to 
consider this. 

Chairman Ham: We are pleased to have had 
the opportunity to listen to Mr. Koiner in open- 
ing the discussion on this particular subject, 
not only because he is the president of the 
group, but because he has had experience in 
the field and has given consideration and has 
done some writing on the subject at hand. 

The next gentleman on the program is a man 
who was also on the program at Montreal a 
year ago, and who gave a very interesting dis- 
cussion, particularly from the standpoint of 
training given in the small town. We will now 
hear from Mr. Herrick, City Manager at 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


SECOND DISCUSSION 
By D. E. Herrick, City Manager, Oberlin, Ohio 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: As Mr. 
Ham suggested, I can’t understand why both 
he and I were picked out again this year 
to discuss the same subject, but, for some 
reason, we were. 

I hardly dare give the same address which I 
gave last year. I have jotted down a few 
things that in my mind are very important. 


I believe in training for a city manager. 
Experience is the best trainer, but you can’t 
get experience without being a city manager, 
so I think the important thing to consider is 
the training before going into the office. Per- 
haps you are not all acquainted with the diffi- 
culties one confronts in a small town. I may 
be prejudiced, but I believe a manager should 
have a fairly good engineering education if he 
is to start out in a small town. I found that 
to be true in connection with my own experi- 
ence. I was graduated from Michigan in 1922, 
and in 1923 I was appointed city manager in 
Albion. At that time they had no city en- 
gineer, so the task of performing the engineer- 
ing duties fell to me. The council didn’t seem 
to think they could afford to hire a city en- 
gineer. Consequently, I don’t know what I 


would have done if I had no training as 
an engineer. 

I don’t believe that a manager should be an 
engineer entirely, but he should have some 
training along other lines. However, I do 
believe that is one of the primary things that 
he should have. I would like to go a little 
further than Dr. Mosher has gone in saying 
I believe a course in school shoald cover train- 
ing for five or six years. I don’t understand 
how you can work it in in four years and get 
the most out of it, because I think you should 
have several courses in economics, in law, to 
give you some understanding of the drafting 
of ordinances, in political science, engineering, 
finance and in taxation. 


Now, as I said before, the engineering fac- 
tor is one of the most important, especially 
in the small town. I merely bring that out 
for the sake of argument, because some of 
you won’t agree with me regarding it. Then, 
if a man is to be trained in these other sub- 
jects I have just mentioned, I think it would 
really take anywhere from five to six years to 
prepare for the profession. 

Then, in connection with the matter of ap- 
prenticeship, which was brought up last night 
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by Dr. Merriam and again this morning by 
Dr. Mosher, I believe it is a very good idea. 
I only wish that I could have served at least 
six months before taking my position at Al- 
bion. I went down there the first of Sep- 
tember, on the same day the previous manager 
left. I was new at the game and had no one 
to counsel with me; that is, no one who had 
been active in the work. I believe I would 
have been able to make a much better showing 
than I did if I had had the opportunity to 
serve from six months to a year under some 
more experienced man. 


In regard to finances and taxation, the 
aspiring city manager should have some work 
along that line, because one of his duties as 
manager is to make up the budget. Our bud- 
get was due in January. I came in September. 
I had never had an opportunity to look a 
budget in the face before, and it really was 
quite a task for me to try to make up that 
budget. I am sure I didn’t do a very good 
job the first time. We all hope for improve- 
ment. 

Then there is, as Mr. Koiner has suggested, 
the meeting with the public. I think that is 
the hardest thing to contend with. If a course 
in diplomacy and meeting the public could be 
given in school, it would be a wonderful thing. 
I am sure all the managers will agree with 
me that it is a difficult task to meet the citi- 
zens and to understand them . I have learned 
much in the two years I have been in the 
service. When I first entered it, I felt that 
perhaps I had something to give them which 
they didn’t know about, but I soon found out 
I didn’t. 

I believe that is all I have to say on the 
subject, and I should like to hear what some 
of you think in regard to the primary thing 
a city manager should have, whether it is 
engineering, finance, law, or whatever it may 
be. 

Chairman Ham: I think Mr. Herrick has 
brought to us in a way in which perhaps the 
other gentleman didn’t bring it some of the 
problems we actually run into in going into 
a new job without any foundation or without 
any previous experience as to administration. 
I should say for his benefit, however, that he 
learned to do his work in a very fine way 
and has been making good ever since. 


Just before the discussion is thrown open 
to any who care to join in it, we have a man 
with us who is not a city manager, but who 
has been interested in city work for a con- 
siderable length of time, who was mayor and 


now is commissioner in one of the cities of 
Michigan. He is also president of the League 
of Michigan Municipalities. I would like to ; 
hear from Mr. Dratz in connection with this 
subject. 


Work of State Municipal Leagues 


Mr. J. Arthur Dratz (Muskegon, Mich.): 
I expected to attend this meeting several | 
day ago, but was detained. I did not | 
expect to be called upon this morning, 
I don’t know that I can add anything which 
would be of information in regard to the 
subject under discussion this morning. I 
think it is primarily a matter which you man. | 
agers at best can discuss among yourselves, | 

There is only one point I hoped I might | 
have an opportunity to speak about. That is | 
in regard to those managers in the state of 
Michigan whose cities are not now members 
of the League of Michigan Municipalities. [| 
don’t think I need stress the value of the 
League of Municipalities within any state. [| 
just had a few minutes’ conversation with | 
the secretary of your organization, Mr. Stutz, | 
He has given me more information about the | 
Leagues of Municipalities in the various states 
than I had ever dreamed existed. I am prac- 
tically ignorant of the whole subject. I have 
to start from the ground up to find out what 
these things mean, what they should attempt 
to do, what power and force they exert im 
state matters for the benefit of municipalities, } 

I was astounded to learn from Mr. Stutz 
that in his home state they have a member- 
ship exceeding 300 cities, villages and ham- 
lets. That includes villages where the popu- 
lation is as small as 200. They are contrib- 
uting to its support, so that the League may 
employ a counsel, and give expert assistance ‘ 
in matters of common interest to the munic 
ipalities of that state. In the states of Min- 
nesota and Iowa leagues of similar strength 
exist, which yield tremendous and powerful 
influence in connection with the state legisla- 
tures in combating legislation inimical in its 
relation to cities and securing the passage of ' 
legislation favorable and equitable in connec- 
tion with cities. 

I presume in every state, as in Michigan, 
legislation is constantly being forced through 
which discriminates against the taxation and 
revenue distribution in cities. It is vey se 
rious in Michigan. It has gone to the extent 
that legislation has been instrumental in Mich- | 
igan, as small as it is, in securing a mass | 
meeting of the diverse interests throughout | 
the state for the purpose of making a survey 
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and study of taxation matters, that the League 
may take the offensive and not be on the de- 
fensive in matters of legislation. 

I want to appeal to those managers who are 
here from the state of Michigan to go back to 
their home governments and wield an influence 


and power with their legislative bodies and mu- 
nicipalities, so they may join this movement in 
seeking to do us all good. I thank you. 

Chairman Ham: I would like to have those 
who have given this matter thought enter into 
the discussion. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Mr. O. E. Carr (Fort Worth, Tex.): One sug- 
gestion was brought out by Dr. Mosher that all 
the people in this country were experts in mu- 
nicipal matters. I think that applies to the 
small city. About twelve years ago, I was 
manager of a city of 8,000 population, which 
was about 100 miles away from Grand Rapids. 
I think there was in that city 4,000 municipal 
experts, any of whom knew how to do street 
paving, make sewers, or anything else which 
was to be done, better than the manager. I 
want to say, for the benefit of the managers of 
small cities, that in the five cities I have served 
as city manager, none was as exacting in its 
demands as this little town of Cadillac. 


I want to say, too, in connection with train- 
ing for public adminstration, and more particu- 
larly city managers, I believe there is no train- 
ing equal to the service as manager in a small 
city. I know I would have no more thought of 
taking the job I now have without having had 
the actual experience in the smaller places than 
I would think of flying to the moon. I would 
say, furthermore, that, without that experience 
which I have had in the smaller places, I doubt 
whether I would have lasted thirty days where 
I am now. 


In the smaller town, where you have the 
large proportion of municipal experts, each of 
whom is watching you every day, it has a ten- 
dency to put the manager on guard. He is go- 
ing to show up the other fellows and demon- 
strate that he knows how to perform the mu- 
nicipal functions better than the self-appointed 
experts. 

I believe the definition I learned some years 
ago in college was that science is classified 
knowledge on any subject. If there is a way 
to acquire that classified knowledge having to 
do with public administration, I would like to 
know it. I have, after many years, gained cer- 
tain information on many different lines. It is 
largely concerned with what not to do, and has 
been gained only through experience. 


Selection of Health Officer 
Not long ago, it was my duty to install for 
the first time a department of public health 
The most important thing in con- 


and welfare. 


nection with that department was to find the 
right man to act as director. I spent six weeks 
trying to find the man. I wanted to secure, if 
possible, a sanitary engineer, because I believe, 
when it comes to matters of public health, the 
training along the lines of sanitary engineering 
is more important than medicine. I was not 
able to find a sanitary engineer who had the 
other necessary qualifications, and I finally ap- 
pointed a man who had eight years’ experience 
in public health work, six years under the 
Rockefeller Foundation and two years in the 
Department of Public Health in the state of 
Texas. 

In holding examinations for the various ap- 
plicants for this position I didn’t try to find 
out what they knew, because I was not capable 
of giving the examination along that line. I 
tried to find out what they knew which was not 
so, and in that way I was able to eliminate 
practically all applicants, without knowing very 
much about medicine and not knowing from ex- 
perience a great deal about public health. 

I had several questions which I asked. One 
was to ascertain, in the mind of the applicant, 
the proposition of fumigation in the case of 
contagious disease. That question eliminated 
several applicants. They didn’t need to go any 
further, because their knowledge on that propo- 
sition, whatever their information was, was not 
based on facts. It is not in line with the 
present, up-to-date practice in most advanced 
cities. 

Professional Standards 


Another thought was brought out by Dr. 
Mosher in regard to limiting the membership of 
our Association to those who, after having been 
tried, were found to be fully qualified. In the 
beginning, we are not able to limit the mem- 
bership of our Association in any way. There 
was not enough of us. About a year ago, in 
amending our Constitution, this clause was 
adopted. 

Article VII. Section 2. “Any person 
twenty-one years of age or over who is the ad- 
ministrative head of municipality, appointed 
by the legislative body, and who has served in 
that capacity for a period of not less than 
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twelve consecutive months, may be admitted to 
active membership of the Association on recom- 
mendation of two active members and a major- 
ity vote of the Committee thirty days after 
publication of the application for membership 
in the municipal magazine.” 

That went as far as the organization then 
felt it possible or practicable to go in the way 
of limiting our membership. In other words, 
the twelve months’ active service automatically 
demands that the manager who is appointed 
shall make good before he can file his applica- 
tion. If it is possible to go any further in that 
direction, I am sure the organization stands 
ready. 

I am also interested in what Dr. Mosher calls 
the essence of public administration. If it has 
advanced to the point where it may be called 
the science, I would like to have the classified 
information which denotes it to be a science. In 
that way, I would be able to apply the same 
principle in connection with my own qualifica- 
tions that I have applied successfully on ap- 
plicants for appointive heads of departments, 
namely, to find out in what way the knowledge 
I have is not the correct knowledge. 


Relation of Training to Experience 


Dr. Mosher: I want to ask Mr. Carr a ques- 
tion. I wonder if he thinks there is something 
so elusive or so extensive about public adminis- 
tration that it is not possible to bring together 
a sufficient basis of information and experience 
so that certain principles can be drawn which 
will make possible a science. I ask whether he 
thinks the field of public administration is 
somewhat more extensive than the field of 
medicine or law or the other recognized pro- 
fessions, whether there is an intrinsic some- 
thing in it which makes it difficult to anticipate 
that we shall some day or other have a science 
of public administration? 


Now, the implication Mr. Carr makes is that 
the best training for a young man is in actual 
experience. I would say that the training of 
a doctor without the internship would not be 
worth much, but to me the actual experience of 
an assistant is essential, and I think it is com- 
parable to the internship. There is a certain 
background which can be acquired. For in- 
stance, if Mr. Herrick had taken the course at 
Michigan or California, or with us in New 
York, he would have had an opportunity to 
draw up a city budget. He would have known 
what a city budget looked like. He would 
have had an opportunity, in connection with 
tests for the selection of a personnel, to draw 


up such tests. He would have seen public 
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health departments in operation, and would 
have had the opportunity to ask questions as to 
why the actual method of operation lined up or 
did not line up with the principles that had 
been outlined in the special courses on public 
health administration. 

We have in Michigan (I don’t know about 
California, but I assume they follow the same 
method there) men who are actually public 
health commissioners. There is much litera- 
ture on public health administration at the 
present time. The young men are required to 
read the important, standard works on public 
health administration, and then the subject is 
discussed with this person who has been in the 
midst of it. They go to the city hall and spend 
two or three days there. After having finished 
this more or less formal training, if you may 
call it that, our young men are required to 
spend three months without compensation with 
the city manager, so they have there, in a con- 
densed form, the sort of information and ex- 
perience they would receive in a small city, and 
probably it covers a great deal wider sphere. 

I remember one of the professors in the in- 
stitution where I went to college used to say 
that education is hasty living. The purpose of 
this form of training is to make it possible for 
the department to give the experience of thou- 
sands and thousands of people. That is simply 
the background. Under the initial stage, then, 
comes the apprenticeship stage under the guid- 
ance and direction of an experienced person. 
Then, after that, the individual who has re- 
ceived the training goes out to run his own 
business. 

Mr. Carr: Mr. Chairman and Dr. Mosher: 
I don’t believe there is any reason to despair in 
attempting to do anything. I do say judgment 
in public administration is more difficult than in 
any other line, because it has more ramifica- 
tions. 

I believe in education of a particular kind. I 
believe, in connection with any one desiring to 
adopt the position of city manager as a pro- 
fession, one would find it very helpful to act as 
an assistant to a city manager after he had 
completed the training, but there is a respon- 
sibility which is thrown on a man when he 
stands alone, and he alone is responsible for 
certain things being done. That is true in con- 
nection with the small cities, and the only way 
one can gain the experience is in actually being 
the city manager, because he has in every case 
to assume somewhat the responsibility for him- 
self. He does not gain the experience as assis- 
tant, as he has some one to assume the re- 
ponsibility for him. 
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There is one point which I think should be 
emphasized. It was brought out by Mr. 
Koiner. It pertains to those training young 
men for public administration. 

Just as the most important thing about the 
preparation of the beefsteak is the beefsteak, 
so the most important thing in preparing for 
public administration is the man to be pre- 
pared. If the man himself has not the funda- 
mentals of honesty and upright character, it is 
a dangerous proposition. Even with all the 
training possible, both in the preparation of 
public service and in education, I think the 
sterling fundamentals of honesty and right 
moral surroundings are the most important. 

Professor Samuel C. May (University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif.): I think the As- 
sociation is extremely fortunate in having Dr. 
Mosher here this morning, because here we 
have a man who is devoting his entire atten- 
tion to the subject of training men for public 
administration. When one man has devoted his 
entire time to a subject, he has reasons for his 
conclusions. 

I was rather glad that Dr. Mosher men- 
tioned the University of California, because 
we who are separated from the East by the 
Rockies have not the opportunity te make 
connections in the East that it is possible 
for Michigan, Syracuse, and other universi- 
ties who have adopted this work to make. 
I thought Dr. Mosher might be interested in 
what we are doing to solve that problem in 
California. 

Work at the University of California 

I am firmly convinced that if universities 
are to take an important part in training 
for public administration they must do what 
Professor Mosher suggests; they must cre- 
ate, as far as universities are able to cre- 
ate, a science of public administration, and 
they are better fitted for that work in some 
places than others.- We, in the University 
of California, had the problem of public ad- 
ministration, and one man was allowed to 
devote his entire time to nothing but public 
administration for three years. We built a 
library and collected reports from 
every city of over 75,000 population. That 
was combined with the department of eco- 
nomics, because we found economics covered 
subjects like taxation, transportation, and so 
forth. Then we began to ask ourselves: is 
there a profession in which we can train men, 
and how do most men become administrators ? 
We find there is a science of public adminis- 
tration in the making in this way: there is 


almost 
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a science of municipal engineering; there is 
a science of accounting. All of these fields 
which had heretofore been developed sepa- 
rately can now be gathered together, so the 
man may not necessarily be an expert in any 
one field but he may be familiar with the 
general principles of each field, and may be- 
come, in reality, what might be termed an 
administrator instead of a technician in the 
one field. 

After all, that is the problem of the city 


manager. He is a man who must have a com- 
plete picture. How can the university fit 
in there? 


We are not going to attempt, in the depart- 
ment of political science, to teach municipal 
engineering, but we are going to see that the 
men who take up the work will get a general 
picture, so they will know how their particu- 
lar field fits in. We have three courses on 
public health administration. We have 130 
courses altogether which touch public admin- 
istration. The men receive training in bud- 
get planning, engineering, city planning, and 
these courses which any man, in order to be 
a successful administrator, must have. The 
university realizes its limitations, because it 
has not the opportunities, as we are some- 
what detached, so to speak. But we are aim- 
ing to give more of a picture of the forest 
and not so much only the picture of the tree. 

Every profession that has become a pro- 
fession started with the apprenticeship sys- 
tem and ended with definite prescribed 
courses in training, finally recognized by the 
profession itself. In connection with medi- 
cine or law, or any profession, that has been 
the history. 

We think, if history repeats itself, and we 
are certain it will in public administration, 
the university will play an important part in 
the training of public officials, but there is 
something else the university can do. 

The universities are better fitted than any 
other organizations in this country to gather 
together the experience of men in this field. 
The men in the field are busy, and in doing 
their jobs well they do not have time to 
make comparisons, except in a limited way, 
with other cities. The universities, by the 
machinery they have to build up libraries, 
correlate information, and give certain train- 
ing, can be of much benefit. We have gone 
a little further, I think, than any other uni- 
versities in this country. The men we are 
training for public administration are, in 
many instances, men who are already working 
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along that line. We have two or three city 
managers; we have assistant public health 
officials, city attorneys, secretaries of city 
planning commissions, three members of the 
staff of the Bureau of Municipal Research as 
actual students, taking graduate work. That 
is where we hope to do our best work. We 
have taken the men already in the field and 
are trying to get them to improve, and our 
co-operation in the city of Berkeley is ex- 
tremely fortunate. 

Mr. Edy, whom you all know, has been a 
student, taking these courses for a higher de- 
gree. I say this as a great compliment to 
him. The assistant city manager has done 
the same thing, although he is not called by 
that name. The city has arranged to take 
some men on half time and to train them. 
These men will be given positions in the 
city, where they will have a general outlook, 
instead of getting just one particular course. 

The city managers of the state, particularly 
in the northern part, make the university 
their headquarters and meet there perhaps 
four times a year to talk over their problems. 
I myself became a member of the city coun- 
cil, so that I could have closer contact with 
the actual administration. There is an at- 
tempt to tie up definite, actual practice, not in 
any way to tell cities what they should do, 
but to have all the facilities so the city man- 
agers and other public administrators may 
come in and get what they want. We have 
a certain group of experts in various lines. 
The health official of the city of Berkeley was 
for some time a professor of health adminis- 
tration. 

There is a possibility all over the country 
of co-operation between actual administra- 
tion and the university. The apprenticeship 
and training in the university need not con- 
flict. Each section of the country will need 
to handle its own local problems within cer- 
tain limitations, because of distance, but we 
will see whether it is not possible to build 
up the science of public administration. 

Chairman Ham: Mr. Otis was the first man 
to enroll in the course in public administra- 
tion in the University of Michigan about thir- 
teen years ago. We will hear from him. 

University of Michigan 

Mr. Otis: Mr. Chairman: As has been in- 
timated, I believe I was the first volunteer 
victim to submit to an inoculation in the ex- 
periment of training in the science of munic- 
ipal administration. 

Back in the spring of 1914, I read a little 


notice in an old college paper that the Uni- 
versity of Michigan planned to offer a course 
training men in municipal administration, 
with the idea of developing them in the city 
manager field. After reading the notice, I 
immediately went to Cadillac and had supper 
with Mrs. Carr and her husband, to see what 
the city managers looked like. Then I went 
over to Manistee and saw our friend, Rudger. 
I believe they were the only two managers in 
captivity in the spring of 1914 in the state 
of Michigan. 

I went to Ann Arbor and looked over the 
professors who were going to tell us how to 
do it. I found them in a very friendly and 
apologetic attitude. They asked me what I 
thought I ought to try to study. Anyway, 
in the fall of 1914 I registered for the sub- 
lime degree of master of science in municipal 
administration, with the idea of spending 
two years at the university, interspersed with 
one summer of actual work. Mind you, the 
university work was not considered actual 
work, although I had been out of college seven 
years. During the summer vacation, I landed, 
and the inoculation took effect. I didn’t com- 
plete the course. 

What I want to suggest is this. We keep 
on learning. We are never too old to learn. 
As soon as a man gets the idea there is noth- 
ing else for him to know, it is time to put a 
little salt on his countenance. 

We are doing the same in West Virginia 
this year. The West Virginia League of Mu- 
nicipalities, which was organized two years 
ago by the legislature and me is having 
its meeting this year at the univer- 
sity. That meeting will take the form of 
a short course in the university, covering 
practically all the branches of municipal ad- 
ministration, not with the thought that our 
health officer can go there and earn a degree 
in one day, but that he can go there and 
brush up on the latest thought in the entire 
field of public health service by asking ques- 
tions on the points he may be weak on or 
the points on which he wishes to have informa- 
tion. Our paving men can go into the 
laboratory and find out any changes in the 
tests or specifications for paving. There will 
be a week devoted to the latest crop of infor- 
mation in the field of municipal administra- 
tion. I think it is a very helpful thing. It 
will be of benefit to the city clerks, the police 
officers, all of the various department men, 
including those at the head of the game. 

So, as I have pointed out, this year our 
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university in West Virginia is devoting a 
week to a short course in municipal adminis- 
tration for men already in the field, the of- 
ficials of the West Virginia cities. I think 
that is one way to supplement very nicely, 
year by year, the training and experience we 
have picked up in the field. 
Assistant City Managers 

May I add one other suggestion. We all 
fall in line theoretically with the beautiful 
idea that the graduates of these training 
courses will, of course, automatically land 
jobs as assistant city managers. There are 
only a few city managers in the country. 
There will never be very many. Compared 
with the number of city managers, there will 
be a good many assistant managers, secretar- 
ies, in fact. But usually this will be some 
local boy, some head of a department, who 
ties over into the general administration field. 
I don’t believe there will be the opportunity 
we all hoped for in this line, because the 
smaller towns say they cannot afford an as- 
sistant city manager, and if they can afford 
one they will want some one who has a knowl- 
edge of local affairs to supplement the lack 
of that knowledge on the part of the manager 
and to meet the people. Therefore, he must 
be, preferably, some one who knows most of 
the people. I am speaking of the smaller 
town. 

In the larger city, your manager is going 
to want an experienced man who has had 
experience and who can act as his man Fri- 
day to meet the public, and who must settle 
questions frequently on his own initiative. 
He cannot be a man fresh from the green 
pastures of learning. 


Community Leadership 

Here is an outlet, perhaps. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce now conducts 
every summer a training school in commun- 
ity leadership, training men for the Chamber 
of Commerce field primarily, but also for kin- 
dred semi-public agencies. 

I believe that the average young fellow, 
finishing his course in municipal adminis- 
tration in June, unless he has some opening 
in sight in a city engineer’s office or a city 
manager’s office, would do very well to con- 
sider seriously taking this training school 
course, this annual conference conducted by 
the National Chamber of Comerce. There 
he would imbibe from men already on the 
job a number of ideas that he would have 
to carry out later on if he became a city man- 
ager, perhaps work in the making of bud- 


gets, or work in outlining a program for a 
meeting of the board of directors or the coun- 
cil, together with finishing up the work in the 
order in which it comes, also practical meth- 
ods in various forms of reporting and pub- 
licity, how to have contact with the newspa- 
pers, how to keep stuff out of the newspapers, 
and how to get into the newspapers when 
necessary. Then, they would receive infor- 
mation on annual reports, committee meet- 
ings, and much of practical value. 

The young man would get in touch with 
the operation, not in the city manager’s field 
particularly, but in a somewhat kindred field, 
the Chamber of Commerce secretaryship. 
There are such agencies now being conducted, 
it is true, on a private semi-commercial basis, 
such as the American City Bureau, which is 
always looking for the type of men who will 
make good in the city manager field. They 
are constantly losing from~-their staff of 
trained men those who drop out and fill local 
positions in the community chest field and 
in the Chamber of Commerce field, the re- 
search bureau field, and a score of local semi- 
public organizations. 

So there is, I believe, a splendid chance 
for the fellow who has real stuff in him to 
get on the staff, we will say, of some such 
organization as the American City Bureau, 
with its opportunity for real work at fair 
pay and a greater opportunity to look around 
and wait until the right opening comes in 
either one of the three or four fields for 
which he will then be qualified. 

I make that suggestion in good faith, be- 
lieving that it will be an outlet for some of 
those who don’t land as soon as they would 
like to, and who may otherwise become dis- 
couraged before they reach the goal. 


Chairman Ham: I am sorry the time does 
not permit more discussion than it will be 
possible for us to have on this subject. 

Miss Emily Kneubuhl: You have inspired 
me so that I want two minutes to tell you 
what I observed in the last four years in the 
field of political education in twenty-seven 
states in this union. I have attended many 
political conventions, including Republican, 
Democrat, and Progressive party conventions, 
at which great numbers of men stood up, 
waved the flag, used oratory, and said noth- 
ing. 

At this meeting today, and at all your meet- 
ings, you have been so filled with the idea 
of real principles in government and have 
been so desirous of giving only the facts, you 
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speak so humbly that at times I have wanted 
to say, “Lift up your head and have confi- 
dence, and say loudly what you are saying 
so modestly.” 

Now, why do I speak in this way? I went 
into a field of political education among wo- 
men. The National League of Women Voters, 
I believe, among women is making the most 
efficient contribution along all lines in politics. 
And all over this country you will discover 
modest organizations of women in local legis- 
latures who are endeavoring scientifically to 
understand and to promote the city manager 
plan of government. That is a part of their 
national program. They, too, are desirous of 
finding out the facts. 

But I do not agree with Mr. Otis, of Clarks- 
burg, and it was in his city that I learned for 
the first time that the public official who rep- 
resented the community would stand before 
an audience and make a real speech instead of 
getting up and telling the ladies how beauti- 
ful they were and how glad the city was to 
have them come and look at the top surface 
that was glittering, but that it did not want 
them to see anything going on underneath 
which was graft. So I admire his work and 
know what he is doing in Clarksburg, but I 
do not feel that city management will be 
limited; neither do I agree that the city man- 
agers will not be developed. If Cincinnati, 
if Rochester, if Cleveland can protect the 
charters they have adopted and elect councils 
in line with the new ordinances, you will find 
in this country within the next ten 
other large cities doing likewise. 


years 


Newark, New Jersey, has dreams, and even 
Boston, Massachusetts, has hopes through its 
women and through the Cambridge Tribune, 
and that is a very difficult field. Milwaukee 
is hopeful, and I don’t know but what that is 
not also true of San Francisco. All of these 
large cities have within them groups that are 
thinking along this line. 

I want you to know how much I appreciate 
the privilege of having been with you, realiz- 
ing that a group of men, as well as a group 
of women in this country are striving for the 
right ideals in the new order in politics. 

Mr. Otis: 
gracious in her criticism that I do want to 
I don’t believe 


My remarks were intended to con- 


Miss Kneubuhl has been so very 


establish our unity of thought. 
we differ. 
vey the idea that it would be very difficult for 
the college graduate, without experience, to 
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step into the assistant management of any 
city, because the smaller towns can not hire 
them, and the men in the larger cities don’t 
want them unless they can demonstrate their 
ability to carry responsibility. 

Professor May: I think perhaps I did not 
make myself clear. In the university we are 
attempting, through the fields already de- 
veloped, to be of benefit in this work. You 
will continue to get city managers who are 
not city managers, but who are public health 
officials, or budget clerks, city clerks, and so 
forth. But these men who are going into the 
profession of municipal engineering must in 
the university get something more than mu- 
nicipal engineering. They must get a broader 
vision. A man who is going into the public 
health service must get a little more. Just 
now, you don’t know where to get your ma- 
terial. You have a good public health man, 
but that is all he knows, and the same thing 
applies in connection with municipal engineer- 
ing. 

The university can help to meet that present 
problem, in the hope that you may have a 
stepping stone. 

Chairman Ham: 
unusual 


I think we have had very 
interesting discussion on 
the proposition of training and bearing on the 
future development of city manager govern- 
ment. I hope the Executive Committee and 
the directors of the Association will give con- 
siderable study and thought to the minutes 
of this round table discussion. I think there 
is meat in these remarks for real advance- 
ment in the thought and development of the 
work. 


and very 


May we say to you, Miss Kneubuhl, we ap- 
preciate your presence and the 
brought us from the outside regarding our 
work and the hope and ideals you have for the 
development of it in the various cities. 


words you 


Mr. Carr: I want to say just one word 
more. I hope that the Syracuse University, 
through Dr. Mosher, or the University of Cali- 
fornia, through Dr. May, may find a way to 
provide a university extension course on this 
subject. Personally, I would be glad to enroll 
today in such a course, and I believe every 
man in the field would be glad to enroll. I 
think it would do the profession a great deal 
of good. 

Time did not permit the continuance of the 
and the 


twelve-fifteen o’clock p. m. 


discussion, meeting adjourned at 
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UNIT COSTS FOR MEASURING THE EFFICIENCY OF CITY ADMINISTRATION 
Round Table Session 


The meeting was called to order at ten fifty- 
five a. m., by Mr. C. M. Osborn, City Manager, 
Kenosha, Wis., who presided. 

Chairman Osborn: The subject for discussion 
at this round table session is “Unit Costs for 
Measuring the Efficiency of City Administra- 
tion.” 

There must always be some measure by 
which we may tell whether or not we are get- 
ting what we should get. We go to a store and 
buy dry goods by the yard; at the grocers we 
buy by the pound. We measure land by the 
foot, rod or acre. We are in charge of a city 
to furnish certain service to the citizens and 
conduct their business as it should be conducted, 
and we must have some unit of measure if we 
are to determine whether or not we are deliver- 
ing the goods to our citizens. 

This unit of measure must be something by 
which we can account for the expenditures of 
the money to furnish service. A unit of mea- 
sure is both necessary and essential. By hav- 
ing a unit of measure it adds greatly to the 
morale, and interest that the employees take 
in their work. 

Take, for instance, in your Public Works De- 
partment, your street paving or street repair, 
if you have a definite unit of measurement, 
cost unit, to determine how the costs are run- 


ning, your employees are sure to note it and 
are sure to put forth just a little better effort 
to see that the costs are kept where they should 
be and within due reach of ordinary expendi- 
tures. 

The same thing holds true in your Fire De- 
partment; you should have a unit of cost of 
operating your Fire Department. Possibly 
the per capita cost is one way to compare some 
of the activities of the department. Other costs 
may be kept also, but these unit costs are good 
to compare costs of administering your city 
with my city, although they cannot be used 
with quite such a fineness as you might think. 

The conditions in your city may be different, 
much different, than the conditions in my city, 
and if you should show a lesser cost for admin- 
istering certain projects, that does not neces- 
sarily mean that you are giving a better ser- 
vice than some other manager in some other 
city who has to deal with different labor con- 
ditions, costs of material, and general public 
sentiment in administering some of his work. 

But unit costs are necessary for efficiency 
in the operation of any government or any 
business. 

We are now ready for the paper and discus- 
sions on this subject of Unit Costs for Measur- 
ing the Efficiency of City Administration. 


PRINCIPAL PAPER 
By Mr. C. A. Bingham, West Palm Beach Florida 


Circumstances alter cases. It has been the 
pleasure of the speaker to serve four cities, 
ranging between 40,000 and 50,000 in popula- 
tion and conditions have been so varied in these 
municipalities that I am bound to take a rather 
negative attitude on this topic. 

In one city $25,000 a year removed all gar- 
bage and refuse, while in another it cost $200,- 
000 a year. It does not necessarily follow that 
one city is eight times as efficient in its sani- 
tary department as the other. In one city the 
waste was collected and fed to hogs, while in 
the other several incinerators are in operation 
and all store refuse is collected at night, due to 
traffic conditions and back yard garbage col- 
lection is in force. There can be no comparison 
of unit cost here any more than the comparing 
of the two health departments in two of these 
cities, one where three officials performed all 
the duties and in the other where the force is 
over a dozen. 


Fallacy of Comparisons 


The speaker has long given up the habit of 
comparing the per capita cost in city adminis- 
tration and as one example of this fallacy, it 
might be noted that in the average American 
city, 80c per capita for the maintenance of 
public parks is considered a fair allowance, 
while a Florida city which would not spend at 
least $5.00 a year per capita on the mainte- 
nance of its parks, in addition to huge bond 
issues, would not be considered progressive, 
and again, I know of a neighboring city of 
about 50,000 population that pays its health 
commissioner more than the city of New York 
does. How can we compare unit costs under 
such conditions? And on the other hand, can 
anyone say that that particular city is wasting 
money in its health department, or that New 
York City has not got an efficient department? 

The old adage of one policeman per 1000 
population does not hold in the present day. In 
one of the cities above mentioned, a police de- 
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partment of thirty is all that is allowed, while 
in another of the cities it takes a force of 
eighty due to local conditions, such as traffic 
and the tourist problem. 


And to go back to the administrative offices 
again, one of the cities above paid the city 
engineer and the treasurer each $6,000 a year, 
while another one of the cities pays its city 
engineer $2,700 and its city treasurer $1,800. 
Likewise the former city spends $110,000 a 
year for publicity and entertainment while the 
latter city can never see the wisdom of allow- 
ing its city manager to spend $200 to attend 
the International Convention. How can a com- 
parison of efficiency in those two cities be 
made. 


Abandoned Cost Data for Routine Work 


Occasionally unit costs are interesting, as 
for example we have found that the street 
oiling costs in all four of the cities mentioned 
average very close to 3c per sq. yd. and that 
where an excessive freight cost would enter 
the proposition in one city its own sand bank 
would reduce the cost of sand enough to lower 
its total cost to the average of the other cities. 
This data, of course, proved that the depart- 
ment was efficient. For many years the 
speaker required public works departments to 
keep itemized and detailed cost data on every 
single job, but in recent years I have found 
that this cost data is very costly in its prepa- 
ration and soon becomes obsolete, because of 
the ever increasing prices of labor and mater- 
ials and the ever decreasing efficiency of the 
labor. So at the present time we do not require 
our construction departments to keep any cost 
data, except in special occasions where we wish 
to secure the cost of some new class of work, 
or for some other reason wish a comparison on 
different jobs. We have found that greater 
efficiency can be secured by arranging the 
work so that there is a real competition be- 
tween gangs or between individual men and 
inasmuch as the final analysis of efficiency de- 
pends entirely upon the personal equation, we 
believe that a city will receive a greater return 
for its tax dollar if in the first place a superin- 
tendent, or division head, is placed in a position 
upon his merit and fitness entirely, and not 
because of his relationship or friendship to 
some “would-be” politician. After such ap- 
pointment he should be given authority over 
his department, or division, and not be inter- 
fered with by the manager, or anyone else, so 
long as his department functions properly and 
delivers the goods. We also make it an iron- 
clad rule that we will be just as ready te com- 
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mend as we are to condemn and further, that 
we will never criticise unless we carry with it 
a suggestion for the betterment of conditions 
mentioned. 

In closing I believe that we should pay more 
attention to personal qualifications in all of our 
officials and employees than in the cost records 
formerly considered so necessary. 

Chairman Osborn: I am sure Mr. Bingham 
has brought forth many good ideas in the paper 





C. A. BINGHAM 


he has presented. The tendency among men, 
city managers especially, I think, is to go too 
much into detail on some of the cost account- 
ing, and Mr. Bingham has pointed out that the 
cost of making this detailed accounting is more 
than the real benefit you get out of it. The 
problem that is confronting us, then, is just 
how far we should go in our cost accounting. 
He has also pointed out that the method of 
comparing cities on the per capita cost basis 
is not a good one. 

I have found the per capita cost of operating 
government a pretty fair way of comparing 
costs of city manager government with alder- 
manic government, and recently, making some 
comparisons, we found in our good city that, in 
our maintenance cost of government, we were 
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giving the citizens of Kenosha the same or 
better service for sixty-nine cents, than they 
paid a dollar for under the aldermanic plan. 


As I say, we have found it a very fine way 
of comparing some of our costs, and telling the 


public what we are trying to do, so that it 
works well in the city itself but will not work 
so well in comparing one city with another. 


Now we are going to have a nice long time 
to discuss this subject and you men, I am sure, 


have some matters that you want to bring out 
telling us how you keep your cost accounts, 
what cost accounts you keep, and of what value 
they are to you, and we are going to throw the 
meeting open for discussion and I am sure that 
any questions you may ask Mr. Bingham will 
be answered willingly. Mr. Bingham has kept 
some very fine cost accounts, and I was very 
much interested to note in his paper, that he is 
letting go some of those details he once thought 
were very essential. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Mr. R. W. Rigsby (Durham, N. C.): We have 
all heard that old remark, “O Liberty! what 
crimes are committed in thy name!” But I 
say, oh, what crimes are committed in the 
name of cost accounting. 

It seems to me that the thing we are fun- 
damentally after in the city government is 
service, and when anything overshadows that 
or tends to put it upon such a mechanical basis 
that it loses the human element, you are not 
getting at the fundamentals. 

I think a reasonable amount of cost account- 
ing within a city may be desirable for com- 
parison, but I don’t believe it is going to get 
you very far to use that to measure your 
service. 

I have often heard ,and you all have, of those 
why try to sell their administration to the com- 
munity by comparing tax rates or unit costs 
with other towns, and, as has been brought out 
by Mr. Bingham, that is a fallacy, because you 
can’t get any argument from those things to 
substantiate anything, any more than you can 
by quoting verses from the Bible. 

I am very glad to hear Mr. Bingham bring 
out the points that he has, because I know he 
has had a rigid experience and is an efficient 
manager. It gives me greater confidence in 
the fact that I have not wasted a great deal 
of time trying to set up a scheme of cost 
accounting within departments. It is suffi- 
cient to me to know that each department is 
administering satisfactorily and within its bud- 
get allowance, the service it was supposed to 
perform, and when it has done that there is 
nothing more that can be asked of a depart- 
ment head, except that service be given in such 
a way as to create a good sentiment. 

Of course, all managers have a way of keep- 
ing cost accounts of specific jobs since there 
are many things in the operation of the gov- 
ernment that you must know the cost of, be- 
cause it is a continuing process—the installa- 
tion of certain facilities and utilities, and the 


taking care of certain fees for, we will say, 
street operation and things of that kind. We 
should know reasonably close the accurate 
cost of these things for the purpose of sub- 
stantiating any charges that may be made to 
the citizens; but to use cost accounts between 
cities or to occupy a great deal of time trying 
to measure the efficiency of a department upon 
an accurate cost accounting system, I am 
afraid will get us into a position where we are 
spending a lot of time on mechanics and not 
upon the fundamentals of government. 

Citizen Interest an Index of Accomplishment 

Mr. D. F. Moomaw (South Bend, Ind.): I am 
not a city manager, but I have been boosting 
for city managers since before Charley Ash- 
burner got his first job. 

The one thing that I hear that city man- 
agers are accused of, is their hard hearted 
efficiency in terms of dollars and cents. Last 
night we heard a very good talk and in that 
talk it was mentioned that only a few voters 
of a city vote, and some of the reasons were 
given as to why some of those voters did not 
vote. The reason for each one not voting was 
founded upon some lack of service or lack of 
attention to his personal affairs which he felt 
he was entitled to receive as a citizen of that 
city. 

Now it seems to me that the efficiency of the 
city administration can better be measured by 
the proportion of voters who come out to vote, 
because that represents greater satisfaction, 
greater interest of the citizens for the city 
administration. They come out to express 
themselves one way or another. It would then 
not be a case of indifference which, I agree, 
is the greatest problem before the city today. 
If they are indifferent, they will not express 
themselves by voting, they will not even per- 
form the duty of registering. 

You have all heard of the ten tests of a city. 
If you analyse them you will find there is not 
one of them but what can be traced back di- 
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rectly to the sentiment of the people; the spirit 
of the people, civil, moral and municipal good 
will. They are based, not upon dollars and 
cents value, but upon the sentiment of the 
people. 

That, to me, is a better criterion of the suc- 
cess of city administration than the low tax 
rate, or the low unit cost of measuring muni- 
cipal administration. 


Of course, the keeping of cost accounts is 
necessary; still that is not the thing that makes 
the city the desirable place in which to live, in 
which to establish your home and carry on your 
business, which is the first objective of the 
citizen, and the administration should function 
to bring that about. 


Value of Cost Accounting 


Mr. Chas. A. Carran (East Cleveland, O.): 
At another round table discussion yesterday 
morning I said something about cost account- 
ing. I just want to make clear my reasons for 
advocating cost accounting. I grant it isn’t 
worth while from the standpoint of making 
comparisons between cities. Detail isn’t worth 
while for the purpose of making comparison 
one year with another in the same city for the 
purpose of giving publicity to the citizens of 
your findings, but I like some cost accounting 
for this reason. In a large organization where 
you have good employees or bad employees, and 
especially where they have been with you for 
months, and possibly years, it is just human 
nature for a man to do better work if he knows 
that some one is watching the workings of the 
department and appreciating or criticising the 
work, as the case may be. I believe that if you 
have a system of reports in every department 
which the manager can look over every day 
or week or month, as he wishes, and from 
which he can, at a glance, tell that the em- 
ployees and department heads are working effi- 
ciently, that because of this trait of human 
nature, you are going to get better results 
from your employees. On the other hand, if 
you do not require reports or data on the unit 
costs of your work, you will find that your 
employees will gradually slip away, and un- 
consciously so, from the standard of efficiency. 


I am a firm believer of checking, not for the 
purpose of criticising, but for the purpose of 
commending, if facts show it is warranted. 


Mr. I. C. Brower (Lima, O.): I think it is a 
well known fact that a great many managers 
go into the field with too much importance at- 
tached to cost accounting. There are also those 
who have been in the field severa! years who 
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lose sight of the fact that is an important item 
of government. 

Service, we recognize, is first, but service at 
a high cost is not real service. You gentlemen 
will recognize the one particular department 
that I am going to use to illustrate that point 
—the Water Department—and generally speak- 
ing, it is the most expensive department there 
is in the city from the standpoint of lack of 
economy. That department furnishes service 
—water—and the ordinary chief engineer who 
has served the city by pumping the water into 
the mains does not know what it costs, and 
furthermore, he does not care. 

I think it is up to you as manager to know 
what to do to bring about a decrease in costs. 
If you don’t know what he is doing, and he 
doesn’t know what he is doing, you can’t effect 
economy. I have been in twenty-three differ- 
ent cities, and in no one of them has there been 
known anything about the efficiency of the 
boilers, which is one of the greatest users of 
money in small cities. 

I have come across a man who did not know 
the difference between a compound pump and 
one of centrifugal capacity. If a man does not 
know the difference between those two, he does 
not know whether he is operating economically 
or not. He does not know whether it is run- 
ning too thin or too heavy, and, therefore, cost 
records in such a department are essential. 

So I say again, that service is first, but 
service without economy is not real service. 

Limited Measurement 

Mr. Ridley: It has been very. clearly brought 
out in the excellent paper of Mr. Bingham and 
the discussions that have followed, that the 
measurements of unit cost, or unit cost figures 
are limited. They are essential, of course, and 
we all recognize that. They have their purpose 
and we can measure such things as boiler effi- 
ciency, and square yard of pavement costs, and 
feet of sewer pipe costs in any particular city 
under similar conditions; but when we have 
gone that far, we have not even scratched the 
surface of really figuring our efforts. 

With due acknowledgment to the great con- 
tribution that the city managers have made 
toward improvements of municipal government, 
I think we can well take seriously to heart the 
fact that we have got a long way to go, and we 
ought not to content ourselves by simply say- 
ing that we are efficient, that our cities are run 
more efficiently now than they were. Some- 
body, some day, is going to call our hand and 
ask us what we mean by saying that. 
more efficient. 

Mr. Bingham brought out mighty clearly the 
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point that you cannot measure your police 
efficiency or service in a police department by 
the number of men per capita, because he 
pointed out that in similar cities one has thirty 
men while the other has eighty. He would not 
say that the city with thirty policemen was not 
properly policed, or that the city with eighty 
policemen was over policed. If he had thought 
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that, he would have had different numbers in 
the departments. 

What I am trying to get clear in my mind is 
how we are going to measure. Certainly we 
are not going to sit down and say there is no 
way of measuring government. It is mighty 
easy to measure cloth and groceries, as the 
chairman brought out, and some day I am hop- 
ing, as city managers, we are going to tackle 
this thing and get a measuring stick. 

I did not rise to suggest that I have a way 
of doing that, but I do hope I may have a small 
contribution when we get together on that job, 
because we have improved budget making and 
budget control, and I believe we have brought 
government closer to the people in informing 
them in regard to what we are trying to do, 
although we have missed the aim, as Mr. 





Rigsby brought out in his paper, in trying to 
compare figures, and have kidded ourselves 
more than we have kidded the people. 

That is not the end: some one is going to 
ask us, some time, to come clean and define 
exactly what we mean by more efficient police 
department, or more efficient fire department. 
You may go along for three or fours years 
with a low fire rate, and then, without warning, 
some one will roll a lot of oil and paint into 
their cellar, and some one will throw some 
waste next the furnace and start a conflagra- 
tion. What does that mean? Not that your 
fire department has gone to sleep that particu- 
lar day, certainly not, but there will be plenty 
of criticism and the arousing of public senti- 
ment. 

It is a big job with which we are dealing and 
something that is pretty intangible, and the 
next job for the city manager to solve is some 
way of measuring government, standing on 
rock instead of shifting sands. 

Mr. Brower: I think Mr. Bingham can give 
some information on the efficiency of police 
departments. In Lima they have twenty-five 
police officers to 20,090 population and I hap- 
pen to know there was a time when the police 
department was not functioning as efficiently 
as it does now and they had a greater number 
of men. He rebuilt the department. 

He has formed one measure that I know of, 
not of the number of arrests that are made, 
but in the number of convictions, the percentage 
of convictions of those arrested for violation of 
the law. He might be able to give some points 
on that measure. 

Mr. Bingham: I can’t give any measuring 
stick. It goes back to that same point—per- 
sonal equation. Mr. Brower mentioned Lima. 
We had the old time home product for chief of 
police and the only thing to do was to get rid 
of him and get a real chief. This we proceeded 
to do, and the second man came from Dayton. 
He had been through the New York school and 
he instituted the Dayton school. The men were 
given two hours a week instruction on ordi- 
nances and laws. They were put through a 
series of jiujitsu exercises, and the city got new 
uniforms for them. Although we had a small 
department we got wonderful efficiency. I 
often said to the chief that he was getting 200 
per cent out of every man or he would have 
needed twice the number of men. 

Now you take Berkeley; Mr. Vollmer, the 
chief there, is a wonderful man and he got col- 
lege students to serve on the force, but he paid 
them $2200 a year. We can’t do that in the 
east. 
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We had signal lights installed on every sec- 
ond square which are of great benefit. For 
example, a lady awakened in the night from 
the noise of a prowler. She called up the man 
at headquarters and all he had to do was to 
push a button on his desk, signalling a police- 
man who was within three hundred feet of the 
place, and he got the fellow just as he was 
coming through the window. 

I have two and three and four times the per 
capita in the east. 

Mr. Edy: What do you spend? 

Mr. Bingham: I think we spend about $2 per 
capita. 

Mr. Edy: We spend about $1.25. 

Mr. Bingham: Are you paying $2200 now? 

Mr. Edy: I did not know that they ever 
spent that much. 


Berkeley Police Department 


Since the Berkeley police department has 
been mentioned, let me say the personal equa- 
tion does not enter into it a great deal. It 
depends upon the act of some one to sell a 
small and economical organization and make 
them like it. 

Chief Vollmer is a man of more than na- 
tional reputation. He was one of the first 
men to introduce scientific training in police 
work, setting it up high above the old time 
flat-footed bulldozing police duties. 

The chief has been particularly successful 
in convincing the people that he has a good 
police department as well as a highly trained 
one. We have about thirty-eight men in our 
police department. I think our budget pro- 
vides for forty people including one police- 
woman, and our population is about 78,000 
now, I think. 

There are about eight cities in California 
that I use for comparison on rates in general, 
Pasadena, Stockton, Frisco, Long Beach, San 
Diego, Oakland, et cetera, and I think if we 
applied the per capita standard of police em- 
ployment as it prevails in those cities to 
Berkeley, we would have a force of twice as 
many men. I am not sure that that situation 
is going to continue to prevail. I have heard 
it said that our police department should ex- 
pand and there are a good many who feel 
that we are trying to maintain the smallest 
police force in the country. We won’t con- 
tinue that at the sacrifice of service, but some 
people do not take a small number per capita 
as a measure of police service. 

Our budget this year was $120,000 which 
brings the rate to about $1.50. We do use 
a good many university men. I think that 


out of a total of thirty-nine men, ten or thir- 
teen are graduates of some university. They 
are in training for advanced police work and 
five men have gone out of the department to 
become chiefs of police in other cities. They 
are not all college men, and some are part- 
time men. They are paid $170 a month plus 
expense and automobile allowance of $30 a 
month, and right this moment we are faced 
with the problem of salary adjustment. 

While I am on my feet I want to say this. 
It seems to me in this respect, as in respect 
to almost everything else, that we city man- 
agers must have a middle ground on which 
to stand, and common sense. I want to know 
some of the cost in Berkeley, but I don’t 
want to spend too much money getting it. 
I want to know some of the output, but I 
don’t want to pay for that information in too 
much time and money. Undoubtedly, the es- 
sential job is to give service, but one service 
in one city would not be the same in another. 

I want to comment on Mr. Rigsby’s paper 
about selling good government to the people, 
particularly that kind of government that you 
can sell in some communities that would rot 
on the shelves in other communities. It de- 
pends on what your customers want to buy. 
A city manager has got to learn how far he 
can go in spending the public’s money for 
public activities.| I could not do, in Berkeley, 
what Mr. Koiner can do in Pasadena, in many 
respects; on the other hand our people de- 
mand, in respect to some service, a higher 
degree of service. We spend a lot more 
money on libraries per capita. Long Beach 
appropriates $150,000 a year for a band and 
I can’t spend $10. 

We have to know the temperament of the 
community for what the people want can usu- 
ally be sensed in the atmosphere. It is a 
job to interpret just what the people want 
but we must do that as best we can and get 
the very best efficiency and economy while 
we are doing it. 

Criticisms of Managers 


Mr. McDonnell: Not being a city manager 
I hear a good deal of criticism, outside crit- 
icism, of the city managers. I am going to 
tell you gentlemen frankly that the chief crit- 
icism is that you are a bunch of efficiency 
experts or cranks. 

One of the chief opponents of your form of 
government in Kansas City raised that point. 
He said that in examinations and study and 
conferences with city managers he found you 
long on figures and costs, but short on the 
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human sight of city government, and he chal- 
lenged me to a debate and he stumped me 
on this proposition by asking me what the 
death rate was in city managership cities, as 
compared with the death rate in other cities, 
claiming the death rate was a fairly good 
measurement on cities. He was able to point 
out twenty cities with a lower death rate 
than the average death rate of city manager 
towns. Seattle was one, which claims the 
lowest death rate of any city in the United 
States. New York City is not far behind, 
and he points to these as examples of meas- 
urement of cities. Not in dollars and cents 
or in cost of paving, but in the death rate, 
and when you come to analyze it, the death 
rate is not a very bad measure of comparison. 
It would depend on the quality of the water, 
on the quality of the milk, on your sewerage 
sanitation, and so it occurs to me that one of 
the things you should try to get is a measure 
of comparison of cities along the lines Mr. 
Rigsby suggests. 

Statistics in themselves involving a lot of 
dollars and cents do not mean much. I was 
trying to conduct a bond campaign one time 
and I found that in forty cities they ran all 
the way from $22 up to $240 and there was 
no comparison there at all. Two cities of 
the same population of 200,000 ran twelve 
and a half times the bond per capita on one 
than the other, yet they served the same 
quality of water and in every other way had 
the same service. 

Dollars and cents, in my mind, is no meas- 
urement as would be the health conditions in 
the municipalities. I would like to see you 
fellows get into some argument on this be- 
cause I do hear a lot of criticism. If you can 
work out a basis of comparison that would 
be helpful, do so, and let me have the re- 
sult. I am still a raving maniac for your 
form of government, but I do know it re- 
ceives a lot of criticism. 

Mr. C. E. Douglas (Dubuque, Iowa): I 
would like to say a word in regard to this 
health movement. I will say that it is a pro- 
cess of education so far as the preventives are 
concerned. You go into one community and you 
find it is hard work to do any vaccinating in 
the schools; the parents object and even the 
doctors claim you are taking away their busi- 
ness. If they worked it out propertly, they 
would get more business because if the peo- 
ple were educated properly they would take 
more precautions and fewer chances and the 
doctors would be consulted sooner and would 
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then have better grounds on which to build 
foundation for recovered health. 


In one city we started a malaria control. It 
was a method introduced by way of drainage 
and some of the people considered it very ex- 
pensive and objected to its being started. They 
had lived there for years and had got along 
all right. It was put into effect, however, and 
since it- has been in effect “there has been 
practicaly no malaria. There is always great 
ado when you try to introduce improvements 
for health conditions and you have to feel 
out the atmosphere in this as well as in any 
other line, and you have to take into con- 
sideration climate conditions, and the way 
to lower your death rate is by way of edu- 
cating the people to the needs of the particu- 
lar situations in your respective communities. 
This question of lowering the death rate is as 
serious a problem, if not more serious, than 
any other we have to deal with. 


Death Rate Misleading 


Mrs. O. E. Carr (Fort Worth, Texas): I 
have no right to be here at all and I apologize 
to everybody for intruding. When I heard 
the various remarks that have been passed 
here about death rate, and grading a city ac- 
cording to its death rate, I just had to have 
my little say in the matter. You know the 
old saying, “Fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread.” 

I understand you engineers quite well. You 
have a certain method of tackling the world 
and that is your business. Mr. McDonnell has 
a certain way of tackling the world and that 
is his business. My method is no method at 
all. I took up discussion of death rate because 
I know that, at least, in one place health 
conditions are ideal in every way and still 
the death rate of that town is very great. I 
am speaking of the Niagara Falls territory 
and the great number of suicide cases that 
prevail there. The fascination of the Falls 
draws many to their death, so I don’t see how 
that community can be held responsible for 
their high death rate. 


It is commonly expressed that the great 
western cities are not yet comparable to the 
eastern cities in health control, but I don’t 
see that that can be called a comparison. The 
eastern cities have, of necessity, due to in- 
creasing population, been forced to adopt the 
most rigid rules for the prevention of dis- 
ease and contagion; but, the population which 
has pioneered the west is hardy, strong and 
full of fight, and had the western cities been 
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existing as long as the eastern cities, and 
had the opportunity for establishing the same 
rigid rules, I am wondering how the compari- 
son would be. 

You can’t hold Denver responsible for its 
low death rate, but, of course, you would say 
that this is different. It isn’t any more differ- 
ent than to compare the city with a wonder- 
ful high, dry clintate with a city low and damp 
in climate. 

I should think it would knock the engineer- 
ing props from under the whole thing to con- 
sider this an equation proposition from the 
standpoint of the death rate, and as long as 
you cannot measure up with any one city with 
another by any scientific test, which is a test 
permissible, you cannot measure one city 
with another at all. Individual types will 
prevail in any city, of cases that will prevent 
equation measurement. 

Chairman Osborn: We are very glad you 
gave us that little talk, Mrs. Carr, and I 
think it is answer enough to the opponent 
Mr. McDonnell speaks of. 


Mr. M. J. Rutledge (Woodstock, New Bruns- 
wick): Mrs. Carr has hit closer to the answer 
than anyone. I had it in mind to say the 
same thing, but she has stated my views in 
much plainer terms than I could have done. 

I think she is quite right in all that she has 
said, and I will add this: that though the 
death rate may be as strong as the wind, I 
would not believe anyone (in an argument) 
that a lower death rate in another city was 
due to more efficient government than I had 
in mine. 

There are so many different factors to be 
brought out—the air, the water, the altitude, 
or the lowlands, that it would be unfair to 
compare a southern lowland city with a city 
like Dubuque, for instance; or some healthy 
spot in the mountains of Virginia with a ma- 
larial city of the south. 

We have got to get in back of these vital 
statistics. For instance (this is not my 
thought; the gentleman next to me advanced 
it), the following of one manager after an- 
other slows up the speed with which the low- 
ering of the death rate can be accomplished. 
The lowering of the death rate is a slow and 
tedious proposition, yet when the new man 
gets the thing going he can’t, in all fairness, 
claim all the credit for the lowering of the 
death rate when, as a matter of fact, it may 
be the efforts of the preceding manager that 
are just beginning to bear fruit. 

What I have got in the back of my head is 
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to get some sort of measurement that does 
not stand on cold conviction. Your number 
of convictions or percentage of arrests is not 
the method by which you measure your po- 
lice efficiency. It must be the human equa- 
tion. Scientists have solved other questions 
in other fields and I think something can be 
solved for our field. It is a big job 
rather intangible to talk about. 


and 


Fire Losses 
Chairman Osborn: We have discussed this 
health problem for some time and I think we 
might gradually back to the 
problems. 


wander other 

I take exception to one or two things that 
“Professor” Ridley said here some few min- 
utes ago. The per capita costs of measuring 
efficiency on fire 
pendable. 


departments are not de- 
He mentioned that you might have 
a large fire, and if so, you could throw the 
whole per capita costs in the waste basket. 
I think the per capita costs in the fire de- 
partment, as a measure of efficiency, must be 
the average over several years. 

The method that we have, in these days of 
keeping down the fire losses, is not so much 
in buying hook and ladder apparatus and hose 
wagons, but is probably more in the line of 
fire prevention work, and if we have a good 
fire prevention bureau, our per capita costs 
should gradually come down. I think, in a 
way, the per capita costs are a partial meas- 
urement, at least, of this work. 

Now is there anyone else who has anything 
to say on this subject? 


Units of Measurement 


Mr. Charles F. Mason (Clearwater, Fla.): 
I am a newcomer among you and I am very 
much interested in all you have to say. I 
feel the efficiency of city government is going 
to have its final measurement in the satis- 
faction which the citizens of that city have in 
city government. That satisfaction can be ex- 
pressed most definitely by the way in which 
the citizens turn out to vote on the city’s 
affairs, as was the opinion expressed by the 
gentleman sitting close to the door. 

Now you will find the hard-headed business 
men of this country, represented by the buy- 
ers of city bonds, are inquiring more and 
more into this proposition of votes cast—of 
the number of eligible votes in the community, 
and I think when these yard sticks are finally 
presented to us in a definite form, one of the 
units of measurement, or one of these yard 
sticks will be the price that the hard-headed 
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business men will be willing to pay for the 
bonds. 

Mr. Douglas: Speaking of experts, I will 
give you what I heard was a definition for 
“expert.” A few years ago I was invited to 
make a speech in another city; a ministerial 
association invited me. A young chap whom 
I had met in the army introduced me as an 
expert, and he also gave the definition for 
“expert.” He said an expert was a darn fool 
a long ways from home. 

Chairman Osborn: Let me again read the 
subject under discussion; it is “Unit Costs 
for Measuring the Efficiency of City Admin- 
istration.” 

Mr. Woolheiser (Winnetka, Ill.): I have 
heard experts called “liars, damn liars and 
statisticians,” which is another way of stating 
that statisticians do not tell the entire truth. 
We need a certain amount of cost accounting 
in dollars and cents and the statistician in- 
terpreting these figures must not be mistaken 
over conditions under which they have been 
compiled. For instance, that question put to 
Mr. McDonnell could have been answered by 
making careful analysis of the figures from 
which totals were compiled. The cities may 
have varied in population and there are a 
great many points involved that may not 
have been taken into consideration; had they 
been, I am sure you could have found an 
answer. 


In regard to what Mr. Ridley said, I, too, 
think there is a human equation and you can- 
not measure city government in terms of 
dollars and cents as a definite basis of meas- 
urement. 


The subject this morning is: In what way 
can we use unit cost to the best advantage? 
We ought to stick more closely to that sub- 
ject. We are fond of saying that the city 
manager plan of government is putting busi- 
ness into government, but I dare say, there 
isn’t any successful business man but who 
would depend on the ultimate cédst and sta- 
tistical information in measuring the success 
of his business. 


I think in particular municipal units it is 
very important to have unit costs; you can’t 
determine a basis of rates in any utility un- 
less you know the costs. I think any mu- 
nicipal costs are of importance in measuring 
up costs from year to year. It gives you an 
opportunity to see and know what is affecting 
those costs. You have also got to take situ- 
ations and conditions into account, and if you 


don’t, your statistics are not going to mean 
anything. 

I think we should make a suggestion to 
our secretary that when questionnaires are 
sent out for municipal costs, too much weight 
must not be given to the results of those 
questionnaires unless all of the conditions 
under which the costs are based are given with 
each statement. 

I remember asking for information on ash 
collection and disposal and they showed a 
variation that was large, but the condition 
under which those figures were compiled was 
not given, so the figures did not mean a thing. 

Chairman Osborn: Mr. Harris of Escanaba, 
you keep some unit costs. What are they 
good for? 

Mr. Harris: It has been my experience 
that they are good for our own use. It is 
the height of folly to attempt to compare 
any unit cost with those of another city under 
other conditions. In accord with the com- 
ments made by our friends here, I think the 
only measurement you have of your govern- 
ment, the only yard stick you have and which 
is only an indefinite one, is that of the sat- 
isfaction evinced by your people. I don’t 
know of any way that will tell the story as 
that will. 

Chairman Osborn: It rather seems to me 
in this matter of unit cost, that it is quite 
important, possibly not so much in the meas- 
uring of total efficiency, looking at the city 
administration as a large problem, as in the 
keeping of cost accounts in the departments— 
putting the departments on comparative basis 
in their own particular department. For 
instance, if, in your department of motor 
vehicles, you have a hubodometer on every 
one of your vehicles and you keep account 
of the oil and gas used and repairs made on 
each vehicle, and compare this information on 
a basis of miles run, you are putting all the 
fellows in your department on a basis of rea- 
sonable, fair comparison on machines of sim- 
ilar make. 

We have found it very beneficial in keeping 
a record, for instance, of the Ford cars in 
our department, by having every fellow in 
the department know, at the end of the month, 
and making it public so every other fellow 
would know, how much mileage each fellow 
has gotten out of each gallon of gas and 
quart of oil during the month. This is a small 
illustration, but it works out very well in all 
departments. It will create the spirit of 
economy in the department and that, of course, 
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reflects back through your whole city admin- 
istration from the economical point of view. 

Chairman Osborn: Has anyone anything 
further to discuss? 

Mr. Rutledge: We have overlooked the bib- 
liography of the subject. From an interna- 
tional standpoint we ought to have papers 
prepared giving data of how Germany, for 
instance, measures the unit cost or efficiency 
of their different cities, and such a paper 
might be prepared by some one like Prof. 
Ridley. 

While I am on this subject, I would like to 
ask why, when a paper is prepared by some 
engineer, it is not done far enough in ad- 
vance to have it printed and passed around to 
the membership so as to form part of a li- 
brary. If they were prepared in advance, 
those preparing discussion papers would be 
better able to handle the subject and the ab- 
sent essayists and discussers could send their 
papers in, which would benefit us much more. 
Some of us come a long way and we are, na- 
turally, anxious to take back with us as much 
data and information as we can possibly ac- 
quire. 

I think we should have a reference library. 
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In the twelve years we have been in exis- 
tence we haven’t much we can refer to. We 
should have a library that would enable to 
turn back to pages on cost accounting and 
other phases of our development and have 
something to refer to. 

I would suggest for the good of the audi- 
ence here at this meeting that more expert 
papers be prepared in such a manner that 
they can be passed around and that greater, 
mature discussions be prepared to form a 
sort of library available for members present 
as well as those who cannot come. I think 
that would be a great thing to put into effect. 

Mr. Stutz: I think that is a very valuable 
suggestion. With reference to research for 
reference library facilities, the association and 
executive committee took action, looking for- 
ward to securing municipal or local govern- 
ment research data and building up the li- 
brary we now have. Bibliography will be 
available within a year, on some items of 
importance. We now have, in the secretary’s 
office, quite a bit of valuable data, and we 
should be able to get some endowments or 
donations for our library. 

The meeting adjourned at 12 o’clock. 


LUNCHEON SESSION 
Thursday, November 19, 1925 


The meeting was called to oredr by Mr. C. 
K. Koiner, President, who presided. 

Toastmaster Koiner: City Manager Locke 
has a few announcements to make. 


Mr. Fred H. Locke: Mr. President, City Man- 
agers and Ladies: Last evening’s demonstra- 
tion by the Police Department evidently ap- 
pealed to quite a number, because I have had 
quite a few who have requested the loan of the 
services of our efficient captain for periods 
ranging from three to six months. It has been 
suggested to let him spend his summers in the 
North and his winters in the South. 

I can see how he would profit by that care- 
fully thought out arrangement, but we can’t 
spare him, so I have been requested to offer 
you this compromise. If any of you have men 
(and I suggest that you pick a man just like 
our captain) and you want him trained, send 
him to Grand Rapids and we will try to send 
him home, after a time, in fairly good physical 
condition, and that will cost you nothing—we 
will give you that service gratis. 

While I am on my feet, I want to express 
my sorrow for your early departure. I do wish 
you could stay a day or two longer—we are 
just commencing to get acquainted. 


Whenever you come to Grand Rapids whether 
in a convention body or as individual visitors, 
make Grand Rapids your headquarters for as 
long a time as you possibly can, and call upon 
the officials of the city to assist you, and if 
it lies within their power, you can depend on 
them to help you. 

Toastmaster Koiner: While we recognize the 
hospitality tendered us on the part of the 
Mayor and City Manager, aides and assistants, 
and the good people of Grand Rapids for the 
splendid time they have shown us, and the in- 
terest they have taken in us, an appropriate let- 
ter of thanks will be couched in proper terms 
by the Resolutions Committee. 

After this meeting we will adjourn promptly 
so we can take up the program in the Italian 
Room at 2 o’clock, and after that we will imme- 
diately proceed to the business meeting, hear- 
ing the reports of the several committees and 
holding the election. Now the meeting this 
afternoon is the business of the association, so 
don’t run away, because we are an hour in ad- 
vance of train time and you will have ample 
time to make your preparation for departure 
as we will close up promptly. 

You should practice what you preach—vote 
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at every election and vote for every official 
and then you will have the official you want 
serving you. 

It gives me great pleasure to have the 
duty of introducing the speaker. Califor- 
nia is a state of about a thousand miles long 
and three hundred miles wide. When you think 
of California in the terms of state, you can 
picture Maine, Rhode Island, New York and 
some of the smaller states down east all in one 
and get some idea of its size. We are not 
very apt to think of the length and breadth of 
some of the western states. 

The city managers of California divide it up 
into two groups, and the northern section holds 
meetings from time to time, and the southern 
section holds meetings from time to time and 
Dr. May is the counsel or big brother to both 


groups. We lean on him a lot, and he is able 
to have many lean on him. 

He has served the city of Berkeley as a coun- 
cilman, so he has been through the experience 
of serving the public, and he is a wonderful 
help and aid to us in our work. 

While in Europe, the Secretary and President 
met Dr. and Mrs. May in Paris, where the 
Doctor had gone to attend the conference of 
the International Congress of City Authorities, 
and he has traveled throughout Europe for a 
sufficiently long time to be able to tell you 
something of the subject which has been as- 
signed to him, “Progress of Administration in 
European Cities,” and it gives me great plea- 
sure to present him at this time. 

I am proud to have California represented 
so well this year and especially so by Dr. May. 


THE PROGRESS OF ADMINISTRATION IN EUROPEAN CITIES 
By Dr. S. C. May, University of California, Berkeley, California 


I am rather embarrassed at an introduc- 
tion couched in such favorable terms. To 
offset my embarrassment, however, I wish 
to say that I feel very much at home among 
the city managers—so much so that instead of 
delivering any carefully prepared address, I 
shall merely talk to you in an informal way. 
It is, of course, impossible to attempt to pre- 
sent to you in the short space of half an hour 
many detailed facts pertaining to municipal 
progress in Europe, so I shall endeavor only to 
point out rather hurriedly some of the more 
significant tendencies in the municipal govern- 
ment of European countries, with the hope that 
we may thus better evaluate our own develop- 
ment in the United States. 

The last hundred years have been significant 
in history as a century of great mechanical 
invention. Scientific development will doubt- 
less continue in the next century. But if the 
human race is to progress and civilization sur- 
vive, that greater problem of adjustment of 
society to mechanical invention must have ap- 
plied to its solution the organized effort of our 
best intellectual and moral forces. In this 
struggle of the present century for the mastery 
of new and difficult economic and social prob- 
lems, created by the complexity of modern life, 
there is no agency destined to occupy a more 
important role than government. Reaching out 
into almost every corner of human experience 
with regulations, prohibitions, aids and ser- 
vices, government has become the great or- 
ganization upon which civilization must depend 
for its survival. Instead of a necessary evil 
imposed upon people by a powerful person or 


group, and restricted by the people wherever 
possible to the performance of only absolutely 
essential functions, government has become to- 
day the welcomed performer of vast services, 
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demanding in our land the expenditure of ap- 
proximately one-sixth of our total earnings. 
The simple mechanism set up by our forefath- 
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ers has had to grow and expand to take care 
of new duties until it has become a complicated 
and intricate machine difficult to understand, 
control and operate. Its many parts require 
continuous observation and the application of 
much specialized knowledge. 

No longer may common sense suffice to solve 
the governmental problems of a former simple 
society. The modern state requires a new type 
of organization and personnel, and new meth- 
ods of control. The work must be carefully 
planned, the revenues secured, the depart- 
ments manned, the services coordinated, ac- 
counts carefully kept, results reported, in a 
manner and on a scale which requires the appli- 
cation of the best knowledge and experience 
possessed by the human mind. 

The recent changes which have occurred in 
government are not the result of some theory 
of the state, but rather the inevitable reaction 
to a paramount necessity—the needs of mod- 
ern civilization. And because this need exists 
everywhere, we find all over the world govern- 
ment reform, both political and administrative, 
exhibiting similar tendencies. This develop- 
ment is, of course, influenced by written con- 
stitutions, established institutions, historic tra- 
dition and national psychology, but if we look 
for fundamental trends, we shall find a re- 
markable similarity, which suggests that great 
natural laws are at work which under like 
conditions produce like results. So that al- 
though the general developments are similar, 
because everywhere modern society and inven- 
tion have produced similar problems, the pecul- 
iar conditions of different countries vary the 
detailed processes. 

Present Day .Tendencies 

Although I have been requested to speak on 
conditions in European municipal government 
only, it might not be out of place to suggest 
some of the developments which seem to be 
universal or world wide, and then through a 
very hasty statement of differences between 
American and European backgrounds and con- 
ditions, indicate the adjustment of these fac- 
tors to the general trend. Time permits the 
consideration of only a very few of these ten- 
dencies as they apply to city governments. 

There is everywhere a tendency to develop 
the administrative as distinguished from the 
legislative branch. The city council, or similar 
body, finds it impossible to do more than lay 
down the general policies and furnish the nec- 
essary funds. Instead of participating in the 
details of city services the legislative branch 
considers a program presented to it by the 
administrator. 
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There is everywhere a tendency to regroup 
services which have developed independently, 
and through an integrated system center re- 
sponsibility in one head. 

There is everywhere a tendency toward a 
larger administrative unit in government, con- 
solidation of cities or cooperation for particu- 
lar purposes, such as water supply, police pro- 
tection, transportation, or regional planning. 

There is everywhere a tendency to transfer 
administrative direction to the central govern- 
ment through inspection, advice, the establish- 
ment of standards, and the grant in aid. 

There is almost everywhere an attempt to 
develop a science of municipal administration 
through an interchange of information by offi- 
cials, the beginnings of standardized municipal 
employment and some recognized preparation 
for administrative work. 

American Political Evolution 

Keeping these general trends in mind, let us 
for a few minutes compare the historical de- 
velopment of American cities with those of 
Europe. The history of America is a story of 
the unparalleled development of a huge, virgin, 
isolated and tremendously rich continent set- 
tled by individuals seeking economic oppor- 
tunity or escape from superimposed govern- 
ment. With faith in the power of the indi- 
vidual, and distrust of authority, it was almost 
inevitable that in establishing a governmental 
structure, all possible power should be retained 
by the individual, and only absolutely essential 
functions be given to the state. It was also to 
be expected that in the exercise of these func- 
tions, safety would be considered more im- 
portant than accomplishment. Separation of 
powers, checks and balances, short terms and 
rotation in office, legislative control of admin- 
istrative practice, were the natural results of 
the geographical and psychological factors of 
the American environment. A great faith in 
legislatures and a somewhat justified distrust 
of the executive helped to establish in the 
American city an irresponsible government, 
which was not properly organized for the per- 
formance of service nor capable of intelligent 
control. The great economic opportunities at- 
tracted the ability of capable men and the 
weakness of government organization pre- 
vented public service from becoming a career. 
Politics and administration were left to the less 
than mediocre men who sought this field as a 
chance for individual economic gain. The po- 
litical boss was the natural result of a busy 
America fulfilling its mission of creating a 
great agricultural and industrial civilization. 
The government spent comparatively so little; 
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there was so much to be had in land and mine 
and forest; it was so easy to “grow up with 
the country” that we tolerated the corruption 
and inefficiency of American city government 
until the changing conditions made the situa- 
tion intolerable. 

When the westward movement had occupied 
all the land, when the independent worker had 
become one of a large group of employees, 
when the small business man found it difficult 
to compete with the powerfully organized cor- 


_ poration, when the crowding into cities had 


destroyed the “pioneer’s” ability to live his life 
in his own way, people began to look toward 
government for protection and service. The 
condition of American city government now be- 
came a matter of grave concern. The impor- 
tant consequences and tremendous expense of 
rapidly growing and needed services brought 
about a great awakening of civic consciousness, 
and we began in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century te demand reform. The story 
of political reform cannot be told here. At 
first political in character, an attempt was 
made to clear out the quicksands of political 
corruption, and give control to the people. 
Government must become responsible and it 
must become efficient. Home rule, nonpartisan 
elections, direct primaries, the short ballot and 
civil service are familiar terms to this audi- 
ence, and yet they may be considered as nega- 
tive reform in that they merely paved the way 
for the possibility of a positive structure of 
efficient service controlled along lines of clear 
responsibility. 

When political corruption had been largely 
removed, chambers of commerce, bureaus of 
municipal research, efficiency and economy com- 
missions succeeded in forcing on a sometimes 
reluctant group of politicians the forms and 
methods which had succeeded in American 
business. The American business man did not 
enter politics in person, but exercised through 
organized group effort a tremendous influence. 
Special groups of officials organized into pro- 
fessional associations, leagues of municipalities 
were formed and universities began to give 
serious attention to the study of public admin- 
istration. America had, through a paramount 
necessity, adopted a scientific approach to her 
city problems. The place which the city man- 
ager plan occupies in this movement is too 
familiar to this group to warrant comment 
from me, but in this latest development of 
American city government, we find the attempt 
to separate politics from administration, build 
a centralized or integrated and properly co- 
ordinated system of services, provide respon- 


sible control by budget and accounting meth- 
ods, and make popular support depend upon 
efficient results. 
Public Administration in England 

If we now turn to England, we find quite a 
different background. A thickly inhabited 
country of ancient cities with ancient local 
families and their local pride, controlled by an 
upper middle class interested in retaining its 
power and prestige, England had developed a 
public service which absorbed its best young 
blood. Public office during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century was a career, jealously 
guarded by the staple elements of the British 
Isles, and although the office-holding group 
might have viewed most favorably the inter- 
ests of their own class, the use of public office 
for private gain was not tolerated. Politics 
were kept separate from administration, and 
there developed a great tradition of public 
service which has produced a type of official 
admired by all the world for his character. 
There is some evidence to suggest that the 
growing control by labor in the large cities has 
interfered in a measure with this tradition, and 
that England may, in the near future, be com- 
pelled to meet to a lesser degree than was our 
lot, an interference with administration by new 
political forces. The educational system of 
Great Britain and her civil service have been 
founded on the theory of training for charac- 
ter and capacity rather than on the practice of 
imparting detailed information, and is based 
largely on the classics. This training was ad- 
mirable to meet the simpler problems of the 
last generation, but it is a serious question 
whether there is not needed for the complex 
problems of the present, a knowledge of social 
and economic conditions unknown to any pre- 
vious age, and a specialized training in newer 
subjects in order to cope with modern life. 
The English character is somewhat inclined to 
resist things mechanically efficient, because of 
a lurking fear that efficiency and scientific 
treatment might undermine the old established 
order under which England has succeeded so 
well. The result is that there is very little of 
what might be termed the scientific approach in 
English municipal government. Their institu- 
tions are firmly established and change very 
slowly. The older municipal services are far 
better performed than in this country, but in 
the newer functions we have achieved, in my 
opinion, better results. Playgrounds and public 
libraries, social service, traffic control, food 
inspection, hospitalization, public education are, 
I believe, carried on in America with more 
vision, vigor, earnestness and accomplishment 
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than in England. The work of her police courts 
and the administration of justice are far 
superior to that which exists in this country. 
We must, of course, remember that England’s 
tremendous financial burden during and since 
the war does not permit her to distribute a 
social surplus comparable with ours. But in 
the newer developments of administrative 
practice such as centralized purchasing, scien- 
tific budgeting, and cost accounting, England 
might well inquire into the American develop- 
ments of the last few years. 


The increase of English municipal services 
has necessitated a centralized control both 
within and without the city. More and more 
administrative control seems to be passing to 
the central government through inspection, 
the setting of standards, and grants in aid. 
While England has not developed bureaus of 
municipal research or economy and efficiency 
commissions, as we know them, the central 
departments dealing with municipal affairs 
have become clearing houses of comparative 
municipal experience of great value to local 
governments. 

The associations of professional specialists 
differ from those in this country in that the 
English organizations have developed some- 
what along trade union lines and seem to be 
interested more in the promotion of the in- 
terests of their respective groups than in 
an organized attempt to improve municipal 
administration; nor is there much intercom- 
munication as we find it in our leagues of 
municipalities. The conditions which have 
produced the city manager plan in America 
have increased the powers of the town clerk 
until his chief work has become ‘hat of co- 
ordinator of various services and programs, 
his legal duties being rapidly subordinated to 
the more important task of general super- 
vision. England is making great strides 
toward the breaking down of local barriers 
so as to arrange for the treatment of munici- 
pal areas as regions, but the task is difficult 
and extremely involved. The London County 
Council is a most interesting example of an 
attempt partially to correct the most com- 
plicated municipal situation existing in the 
world today. But tradition and local inter- 
est make a proper solution almost impossible. 
There are, however,, now being formulated 
under central authority several regional plans 
of which the Manchester project is perhaps 
the most interesting. City planning in Eng- 
land devotes more attention to housing than 
in America, for there they are not prohibited 
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by constitutional provisions from financing 
the building and renting of houses as a govern- 
mental function. We in this country are re- 
stricted to regulation through zoning and build- 
ing laws. It was my great privilege to tour 
England with a group of city-planners and to 
observe under very favorable conditions their 
heroic attempts properly to house their work- 
ing population. On the whole, our planning is 
perhaps more comprehensive than that in 
England, but their few garden city and many 
housing developments are carried out in a 
very practical manner. 


If we now attempt to compare English with 
American municipal administration, we find 
the general tendencies very similar. English 
public servants are on the whole superior to 
our own in character and general capacity. 
We, on the other hand, are rapidly developing 
more modern methods and a more specialized 
type of employee. Our problem is to create 
a proper regard for the dignity and value of 
public service, and to make it a career, at- 
tractive to our best young men. England’s 
municipal problem is largely one of the de- 
velopment of a scientific attitude toward gov- 
ernment and application of modern methods 
to the new world in which we live. 


England will, in her own solid and substan- 
tial way, approach the study of municipal gov- 
ernment. The very recently formed Institute 
of Public Administration is a carefully se- 
lected group of experienced and distinguished 
public servants associating in conference each 
year, and publishing a quarterly magazine 
which is for the standing of its contributors 
and the quality of its articles, the equal per- 
haps of any similar magazine in this country. 
It was my privilege to spend a most pleasant 
and profitable five days as a guest at their 
second annual convention held during the vaca- 
tion period at Cambridge. Here among the 
incomparably peaceful and beautiful surround- 
ings of this ancient institution devoted to the 
preservation of the wisdom of the past, had 
gathered a body of practical men, many of 
whom were returning to the familiar scenes 
of their college days. The university, although 
contributing an inspirational setting, took no 
part in the discussions, for not yet have Ox- 
ford and Cambridge been- willing to leave the 
pleasant field of long established tradition to 
help guide the English people through the 
difficult and perplexing forest of economic 
and social difficulty in which they are wander- 
ing. Only three years ago the universities 
of the British Empire, in formal conferences 
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assembled, discussed the question whether eco- 
nomics is a proper subject for a university cur- 
riculum. But in the busy centers of industry 
where stern necessity makes apparent the 
needs of modern life, there have come into 
being new universities whose members are 
looking toward the future. Leeds and Man- 
chester, Bristol and Birmingham, and perhaps 
more dramatically than the others, the London 
School of Economics, are applying their abili- 
ties to the solution of the practical problems 
confronting England. Following the example 
of special libraries in America which for a 
quarter of a century have been associated for 
purposes of co-operation, the corresponding 
agencies in England, established this year a 
similar organization. But time does not per- 
mit us to consider longer this country so simi- 
lar and yet so unlike our own. 


Outstanding Tendencies on the Continent 

I shall very hurriedly attempt to present to 
you the most outstanding tendencies in muni- 
cipal government which may be observed on 
the continent. I wish I might speak at length 


on the Scandinavian countries for they stand 
out in bold contrast to their southern neigh- 
bors. Affected less seriously by the war, still 
largely agricultural in character, the Scandi- 
navian people present an optimistic attitude 
toward life which, if it were not for their an- 
cient heritage, might be mistaken for the en- 
thusiasm of youth. This is reflected in their 
institutions. With great faith in a wide spread 
popular education, and the ability of knowl- 
edge and information to control the complex 
forces of today, they are applying to the prob- 
lems of municipal government a statistical 
method surpassing anything that has been my 
privilege to observe. And coupled with this 
modern treatment is a civic spirit which ex- 
presses itself in a most interesting manner. 
One of the most beautiful new civic build- 
ings in Europe is the town hall of Stockholm 
built almost entirely by donations from the in- 
habitants of the city. The beautiful mural 
paintings depicting the municipal life of the 
city were executed by a member of the royal 
family while the actual work of construction 
was donated by labor unions. Nor is this 
spirit confined to the capital cities. The league 
of Swedish cities, and its prototypes in Finland 
and Denmark established since the war, not 
only act as a clearing house on municipal in- 
formation, but present a united and intelligent 
opposition to the national government in that 
struggle which will always go on between local 


uniform methods of accounting, improved ser- 
vices, thus supplementing the rapidly develop- 
ing statistical and research services of the 
central government. City planning and par- 
ticularly housing development is administered 
with a thoroughness which compels admira- 
tion. Stockholm has purchased all available 
land surrounding the city, and is developing 
suburbs which are completely planned to the 
most minute detail. The land is leased to 
the citizens on long terms and very substan- 
tial loans are advanced to enable the regulated 
building of detached dwellings. In Copen- 
hagen the tendency is toward large apartment 
houses rather than small detached homes. The 
Finnish cities are very similar to those of 
Denmark and Sweden. It is unfortunate that 
we in America do not know more concerning 
the administration of the schools, hospitals, 
homes for the aged, recreation facilities, parks, 
allotment gardens, and other features of these 
northern cities which, in my opinion, establish 
the Scandinavian municipalities as the most 
progressive in Europe. There are, however, 
several features of the municipal life in these 
countries which are causing vague question- 
ing. The influence of the national parties 
in municipal affairs and the possibility of 
lack of harmony among several elected bur- 
gomasters is, in the opinion of some of their 
own observers, leading to the consideration 
of some method of establishing a coordinated 
system within the executive branch and con- 
fining the administrative work to appointed 
rather than elected officials. Based on a 
desire for greater efficiency rather than to 
cure abuses already existing, it has not reached 
the stage where the public is greatly inter- 
ested. I found many Scandinavians eager to 
be informed concerning the results of the city 
manager plan in America so that our experi- 
ence might offer some suggestion which could 
be applied to their problems. And although 
it is improbable that any of these countries 
would bodily transplant to their shores an 
American institution, the tendency is to recog- 
nize the advantage of some type of centralized 
control similar to that provided by the city 
manager plan. 

In all countries visited, there can be ob- 
served a tendency for the administrator to ex- 
ercise a greater influence in the determination 
of policy. The expert secretary is the guid- 
ing star of the ministry just as the city mana- 
ger is indirectly, through advice and sugges- 
tion, the most important factor in his city 
council. In fact one of the most delicate tasks 
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of the city manager is to educate his council 
without their knowledge. 

German municipal government has not 
changed in its essence since the pre-war days. 
Their cities are well administered and they 
are again applying their well-known efficiency 
methods in the field of municipal government, 
with perhaps a higher regard for the psycho- 
logical factors involved. The newer univer- 
sities are exhibiting a very great interest in 
the study of municipal problems, numerous 
publications are again appearing, and definite 
training for municipal positions is becoming 
an important part of the curriculum of the 
newer universities—especially the University 
of Cologne. This university, supported by the 
municipality, as distinguished from the older 
universities receiving state aid, has in the 
three years of its existence become the second 
largest institution of higher learning in Ger- 
many. 

It was my privilege to be present in com- 
pany with your president and secretary at the 
convention of the International Union of Cities 
held in Paris. You have heard from Mr. Stutz 
concerning the meeting of this organization 
which typifies the awakening of Europe to 
the necessity for a scientific treatment of at 
least the literature of urban communities. Its 
aims and purposes are sound in principle, 
and if there is devoted to its growth and de- 
velopment an amount of care and labor at all 
equal to the enthusiasm of its leaders, we 
may expect to find here an agency of very 
great value. The City Managers’ Association 
may well feel gratified that it is the American 
representative of a world wide organization 
which has an opportunity of developing into 
a most important factor in municipal progress. 


Before closing, it seems necessary to mention 
the economic condition of Europe. It is prob- 
able that the need for economy may result in 


a great improvement in budget and accounting 
methods. But in these services which are 
not absolutely essential, we cannot expect very 
rapid development in the near future. Europe 
is looking toward rich, prosperous America 
which has the opportunity because of its great 
wealth to make its cities models of municipal 
achievement. From no group is more expected 
than from the city managers. Mr. P. M. 
Heath, the town clerk of Manchester, and Mr. 
I. G. Gibbon, the assistant undersecretary of 
the ministry of Health, both of whom you will 
remember as welcomed visitors to your con- 
vention last year in Montreal, have reported 
to their fellow-administrators in England a 
greater interest in the city manager move- 
ment than any other American municipal de- 
velopment. Europe may for some time remain 
a leading example for us in the older services. 
It will require much time to create in this 
country the type of official and a respect for 
public service found in some of the countries 
across the Atlantic. But if we consider the 
conditions existing in our cities thirty years 
ago and compare them with the situation to- 
day, if we recognize the improvement which 
has taken place, and the energy which is now 
being devoted to a solution of our problems, 
may we not hope that America with her vast 
resources and her great faith in research 
might not assume a leadership in municipal 
accomplishment which will influence the older 
civilization? The answer to that question is 
largely in the hands of the city managers, for 
they have the proper organization for the ac- 
complishment of results. I feel confident that 
they will carry this great responisibility with 
credit to their profession and honor to America. 

President Koiner: Dr. May, we appreciate 
your talk more than we can express in words, 
and your coming here today and enlightening 
us the way you have. 


The meeting adjourned at 2:15 p. m 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
November 19, 1925 


The meeting convened at two thirty o'clock 
p. m., President Koiner presiding. 

President Koiner: Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Mr. Locke will introduce to us our distin- 
guished guests. 

Mr. Fred H. Locke (Grand Rapids, Mich.): 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Convention: I feel that I am a very small 
finite being this afternoon because of certain 
events which have transpired and which are 


likely to transpire. We are very fortunate, 
I assure you, in having this occasion graced 
by the presence of our most distinguished 
citizens of the state of Michigan. I am going 
to introduce to you first our lieutenant gov- 
ernor, who is a citizen of Grand Rapids and 
who has served in a legislative capacity for 
many years. Mr. George W. Welsh, lieu- 
tenant governor. 

Lieutenant Governor Welsh: Mr. Locke 
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and Gentlemen: I just want to take a min- 
ute to say to you some things which perhaps 
the governor may not feel like saying. He 
just addressed the combined luncheon clubs 
of Grand Rapids this noon, and I want you 
to know what perhaps they didn’t have a 
chance to appreciate. The chief executive of 
this state is not a speaking governor. You 
may appreciate that fact when I tell you this 
is the first time, since his last election over a 
year ago, that he has made a public appear- 
ance or spoken anywhere within the state. 
He was in Grand Rapids some two years ago 
and made a speech. We in Grand Rapids 
are quite proud of the fact that we have in- 
veigled him, for one day, to come and talk 
about the state’s business, and you are re- 
ceiving an opportunity which does not come 
to many of the citizens of Michigan. 

He is in the same line of business that most 


of you are in. I just want to say that after 
nine years of official association with the 
present governor, in my opinion, he is the 
hardest working, best public servant the state 
of Michigan has had in many years. I say 
this, because I think you ought to know so as 
to better be able to appreciate, as we do in 
Grand Rapids, the opportunity of hearing just 
a word or two from him. 

Mr. Locke: The most distinguished citizen 
of our state. I find no words adequate to 
introduce him to this audience. First of all, 
he is a real man. He is a lawyer; he is a 
business man; he is an executive, a man who 
has been in control of the destinies of this 


great commonwealth for a number of years, 
a man of action, a man of integrity, a man 


of accomplishment. His Excellency, Governor 
Grosbeck, of Michigan. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD CITY GOVERNMENT 
By Hon. Alex J. Grosbeck, Governor of Michigan 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: It 
always takes me a few minutes to compose 
myself after listening to such flattering re- 
mark as have just been uttered by the lieu- 
tenant governor and Mr. Locke. I have al- 
ways prided myself in possessing a reason- 
able amount of modesty, and if I happen to 
impress you for a few seconds as being con- 
fused, you can attribute it to these two gen- 
tlemen, not to any native hesitancy on my 
part. 


I am always pleased to discuss govern- 
mental problems with those who are inter- 
ested in them. I would rather sit down at a 
table and discuss some particular course to 
be handled in discussing public business than 
to make a public address. I would rather go 
out and do the job, if I had to take care of 
it wholly myself, than to attend public meet- 
ings and spend a long time discussing theories. 

You appreciate, probably, the difficulty of 
rendering satisfactory public service. I was 
rather surprised, a few years back, when at- 
tending a meeting at Ann Arbor, where ex- 
Governor Hughes spoke, and where he ad- 
dressed a large assemblage of student, among 
other things, during his address, to hear him 
make a remark that it was almost an im- 
possibility to run a government satisfactorily. 
He referred to public service as rather an 
impossible task. That was his opinion, of 
course, after long years of experience. But, 
like the rest of us, he said he had a great 


deal of hope left, and he felt that many of 
the troubles that confront us would finally 
dissipate themselves and we would have new 
ones to contend with. 

I know the theory behind the legislation that 
has resulted in the establishment of business 
administration for municipalities. I am quite 
well acquainted with the fight that was made 
for years by those who thought that, to a 
large extent at least, politics should be elim- 
inated from the activities connected with the 
upbuilding of municipalities, so far as their 
governments were concerned. 

I think,. looking back over the experience 
and history, that these cities which have since 
adopted the form of government that we are 
interested in have amply demonstrated the 
wisdom of at least attempting to bring some 
kind of order and system and business into 
the transaction of public affairs. 

I was over at Benton Harbor a few years 
ago, where ex-Governor Lowden made a short 
address to quite a large gathering of people. 
He observed that the people of this country 
had paid dearly for their liberties; that mil- 
lions of dollars had been wasted in doing 
things that could have been done in a much 
easier way; that we were slaves to the old 
fogy notions and ideas that had prevailed 
for years without changing, and to a system 
of laws which permitted the overlapping of 
responsibilities connected with various public 
boards, agencies and officials. And it is true. 
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Sometimes I wonder that we have gotten 
along as well as we have with the instru- 
mentalities provided by law at our hands. 

The American people have done pretty well, 
after all, notwithstanding the governmental 
handicaps that they have had to contend with. 
And the hopeful thing connected with all this 
public governmental enterprise, so to speak, 
is that one great historian has said that the 
great American people, as a whole, in spite 
of their handicap, in spite of all the things 
which have been put in their way, have kept 
going forward and bringing about better days, 
better times, better living conditions, a better 
sense of responsibility on the part of the av- 
erage citizen. 

Here, in our own state, we have had some 
experiences that may be of some interest to 
you in a way, because the men and women 
who are engaged in establishing a form of 
government which was directly responsible to 
the voter had to fight and work, had to meet 
opposition in order to accomplish their pur- 
pose and in order to make it possible to give 
Michigan a business administration in all of 
its affairs. 

Just the other day, the great state of New 
York adopted a constitutional amendment 
making it possible for the establishment of a 
responsible government, with the governor at 
the head. They adopted an amendment which 
would simplify the methods by which their ad- 
ministrative and executive business was to be 
conducted, and they are working out a plan 
by which all these multitudes of boards and 
commissions and different kinds of agencies 
may be, to a large extent, eliminated, and in 
place of them erected a simplified responsible 
form of government. This is rather gratify- 
ing, because the people of New York have 
probably been studying this problem suffi- 
ciently to render an unmistakable judgment 
in regard to it, in that this had to come and 
must be done. 

They have been patient and long suffering, 
and it has cost them untold millions in the 
past. They realize that if they are to get 
anywhere they must strike down this great, 
ponderous piece of machinery which had been 
in existence, through legislative sanction, over 
a long period of years. 

Administrative Reorganization in State 
Government 

Here in this state, we took the short cut 
a while ago. In 1921, when the lieutenant 
governor was in the legislature, we had the 
same problem to meet. The conditions for 
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its consideration were of the best, because 
everywhere we turned we saw nothing but 
inefficiency and lack of responsibility for of- 
ficial action. 

The legislature passed a few simple laws. 
They put into effect the theory that is behind 


the government of your cities that have 
adopted the plan you are interested in. They 
constituted the state officers, all of whom 


were elected (there were only secen) as a state 
administrative board. They gave such board 
the supervisory control over the actions, over 
the business, over the policies, of all state 
institutions, of all state officers and servants, 
and employees. 


They said to our state elective officers: 
“We are going to hold you responsible,” and 
they placed the governor, whoever he might 
be, as chairman of that board. What has 
been the result? There is no dodging of of- 
ficial responsibility now. All sorts of ques- 
tions, whether they be questions of policy or 
money, involving large or small amounts, are 
brought before that board every week at a 
public meeting, where everything that is said 
and done goes on record. It is simple, isn’t 
it? Any one in the state who has any busi- 
ness of a public character is given a hearing 
unless his requests and proposition are en- 
tirely understood. Then he receives an im- 
mediate answer. What has that board done? 
I make this statement, not because I am a 
member of it, my friends, but because it is 
the truth. It has placed the finances of the 
state on a healthy, wholesome basis. It has 
systematized the work in connection with all 
our penal institutions, our charitable institu- 
tions, our hospitals, and so on down the line. 
It has taken great interest in and has co- 
operated with the legislature in bringing about 
wholesome legislation that means something 
to the people of the state. It has, in a 
measure, taken hold of the important prob- 
lems of constructing a wonderful system of 
highways throughout the state, in order to 
give the public the kind of transportation that 
modern methods indicate we, as a_ people, 
should have. Through that instrumentality, 
through the co-operation that comes to it 
from the legislatures, from all the different 
cities within the state, from officers and from 
heads of institutions, we believe that Mich- 
igan now is on the way to a development 
along governmental lines that is going to re- 
sult in splendid outcome in the future. We 
believe it is going to make our state stand 
out as a commonwealth with a government 
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which is not shackled by methods that poli- 
ticians have devised or that are relics of the 
past. 

We believe our state will go on with a 
modern system, doing everything that a gov- 
ernment should do in connection with the pub- 
lic, and that she will go on, making our sister 
states see that here in Michigan we have a 
government that every citizen can take an 
interest in and be justly proud of. 

I trust that you ladies and gentlemen, 
through meeting here, will profit by an inter- 
change of ideas, suggestions and otherwise. 
I hope that you will bear this one thought in 
mind: that when the founders of this great 
nation of our sat down, month after month, 
and tried to work out a proper plan of gov- 
ernment, guaranteeing liberty to the indivi- 
dual, guaranteeing the protection of his life 
and his property, making it possible for 
America to stand out as a shining example 
for the rest of the world, they constituted an in- 


BUSINESS 


President Koiner: We will now listen to 
the report on the adoption of the Association 
emblem. We will ask Mr. Thompson, the 
chairman of the committee, to make his re- 
port at this time. 

Mr. Thompson: I don’t thing anything 
further need be said. 

President Koiner: I shall ask for the re- 
port of the Executive Committee at this time. 


Adoption of an Emblem 


Secretary Stutz: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: The Executive Committee met 
yesterday. Mr. Thompson was present. We 
discussed to some extent the various features 
of the emblem. The Executive Committee 
recommended the emblem as you see it here. 
The drawings will be perfected before the 
final dyes or plates are made. The colors will 
be black, as far as it can be used in the sta- 
tionery. There are no special colors to go 
with it. The ink used by Mr. Thompson is 
blue, while the original drawing was black. 
The crown was a bit larger on the original 
drawing than the Executive Committee con- 
sidered best, so a smaller one was designed. 

This is the mural crown, which represents 
local governmental authority and local govern- 
mental service. There are several different 
kinds of crowns and the city crown is as dif- 
ferent from the crown with diadems as there 
is difference between black and white. This 
crown has absolutely no reference whatsoever 


strument which was simple in construction, 
dignified in composition, and meaningful 
throughout every line thereon. 

When you men settle some of the problems 
you are dealing with, may your decision be 
a simple one, providing simple means of 
transacting public business, but a safe one, 
because you are not spending your own 
money, don’t you see? You are not trans- 
acting your own business. You are trustees. 
So make your methods and your machinery 
simple. But, at the same time, make them 
effective. I thank you very sincerely for your 
attention. (Applause) 


Mr. Locke: I want to thank you on be- 
half of the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation for your presence here. We have 


enjoyed your address very much. It will be 
an inspiration to us to go forward, and we 
trust that the result of our activities may be 
as you have suggested. 


MEETING 


to any monarchial form of government. Her- 
aldry records the mural crown as the ancient 
and historical emblem for a city. 

President Koiner While this emblem is be- 
ing passed around, and in order to save time, 
we will have the secretary finish his report. 


Executive Committee’s Report 


Secretary Stutz: Another matter the Exec- 
utive Committee had under consideration yes- 
terday was the matter of research, which I 
brought out in my annual report as one of 
the things we needed for developing the ser- 
vices of the Association. A great many re- 
quests come to the office every month which 
require a great deal of time on the part of 
the staff to answer them. The time is not 
the only element in the expense; it takes 
money to buy postage, pay travel expenses 
and printing bills. 

As Dr. Merriam, Dr. May, and others who 
have addressed us during this convention, have 
pointed out, we should have at our headquar- 
ters, where these inquiries come in, and where 
the contacts are made with the practical fields, 
facilities for research. The Executive Com- 
mittee authorized the formulation of a com- 
mittee looking forward to securing the re- 
search facilities. It may secure this through 
an endowment or gift, such as will provide 
for research over a period of years or indefi- 
nitely. This committee will be formulated 
and work will be done on it as promptly as 
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possible. It is hoped in another year we will 
be able to show concrete results along this 
line. 

I believe these are the only two proposi- 
tions on which there was positive action. 
There are other matters up for further action. 

President Koiner: We will now have the 
report of the Auditing Committee. 


Report of Auditing Committee 
Mr. Bingham: The Auditing Committee 
met and found all the books in perfect balance. 
President Koiner: If there is no objection, 
we will consider the report received and filed. 
We will now have the report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee. 


Report of Resolutions Committee 

Mr. Otis: Your Committee on Resolutions 
has prepared only three resolutions, with the 
idea that additional resolutions may be sug- 
gested from the floor. I will read the three 
resolutions and they may be acted on indi- 
vidually or collectively. 

“Whereas, death has called from our ranks 
a fellow member who was very dear to us, 
be it 

“Resolved, that we record our profound re- 
spect for the honorable career of Edward A. 
Beck and acknowledge our lasting homage to 
his memory.” 

The audience rose and paid silent tribute to 
the memory of Mr. Beck. 

Mr. Otis: Whereas, the city of Grand 
Rapids has royally entertained the Association 
in its twelfth annual meeting, be it 

“Resolved, that we hereby express our sin- 
cere thanks to all who have helped to make 
our visit so enjoyable, more especially to Hon- 
orable Elvin Swarthout and Mrs. Swarthout, 
to Fred H. Locke and Mrs. Locke, to the mem- 
bers of the several city departments, to the 
Association of Commerce, to the South High 
School Orchestra, and to the press.” 

“Whereas, this our twelfth annual meeting, 
has been marked by addresses and papers of 
unusual merit and great value, be it 

“Resolved. that we convey assurance of our 
cordial appreciation to all who have appeared 
upon our program, more especially to Miss 
Emily Kneubuhl, to Harry W. Marsh, to 
George B. Muldaur, to John G. Bordens, to 
Sergeant H. G. Rounds, to S. J. Williams, to 
Dr. Charles E. Mirriam, to Dr. Wm. E. 
Mosher, to Dr. Samuel C. May, to Rolland S. 
Wallis, and to Honorable Alex J. Groesback.” 

Mr. Osborn: I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 
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The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Otis: In addition to the report sub- 
mitted, a suggestion has just been received 
that those who contributed to the banquet by 
sending pecans, grapefruit, and other forms 
of refreshments should, likewise, be thanked. 
Our committee considered this matter, but be- 
lieved that a verbal and demonstrative method 
would be beter. We certainly illustrated our 
enjoyment when we ate them. So we didn’t 
formulate such a resolution. 


Mr. Buck (Long Beach, Calif.): It seems 
to me the Pantlind Hotel should be included 
among those to whom special words of appre- 
ciation should be given. I so move. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


President Koiner: Now we come to the 
Nominating Committee’s report. Before pro- 
ceeding with that, however, I want to take 
this time to thank you, one and all, for the 
splendid help you have given me, the Secre- 
tary, those who served on the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Program Committee, and all those 
who have contributed to the success of the 
work of our Association. It has called for 
considerable time, as we would naturally ex- 
pect it to do, and as it will continue to do as 
it grows from year to year. 


You gathered here today a little information 
which came from the governor of one of 
our greatest commonwealths. We expect the 
idea promulgated by this Association will 
spread to the counties and then to the states. 
It is growing. As Dr. May said, there is noth- 
ing to prevent a business crossing an imagin- 
ary line, and propagating on the other side. 

This work has been pleasant to me, and 
I say that from my heart. Last year I didn’t 
expect this honor. It came out of a clear 
sky. I did not think you would want to trust 
to California, far away from the center of 
things. 

The responsibility of being the president 
of your Association, in the fourteen months 
during which I have served in that capacity, 
has given me a little keener appreciation of 
the responsibilities of our work. It has made 
me strong for the continued growth of this 
principle, the spread of it, and I have enjoyed 
the work. I deeply appreciate the honor, 
for it has been an honor, and I want you 
to know I feel that way. 


I thank you for your help. But for your 
help those of us who take the lead and carry 
on could not continue to bring about success. 

I will announce the following as tellers at 
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this time: Mr. Whitney, Mr. Bingham, and 
Mr. Osborn. 

We will now have the Nominating Com- 
mittee’s report. In accordance with the Con- 
stitution, it is necessary to have a Nominat- 
ing Committee. 

Report of Nominating Committee 


Mr. Carr: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen 
of the Association: It has been my rather 
unpleasant task to serve on this committee 
for a number of years. I want to say it 
has not been because of any desire on my part 
to serve, but because of the Constitution, 
which directs that the Nominating Committee 
shall consist of a former president of the 
Association. I might say in that connect- 
tion that I was president of the Association 
a long time ago, I believe in 1917. There were 
not so many competitors then, and that prob- 
ably accounts for my having been a president. 

Our organization is, I think, the most dem- 
ocratic organization to be found anywhere. 
Our Constitution provides that a_ petition 
signed by fifteen members of the Association 
shall be sufficient reason to put into nomina- 
tion any man for any office. 

The Constitution further provides that ad- 
ditional nominations may be made from the 
floor. Therefore, there is no reason what- 
ever for any one feeling the affairs of this 
organization are in the hands of any clique. 

I want to say in the beginning that for a 
long time a number of us have recognized the 
unusual ability of Mr. George W. Thompson, 
general manager of Westmount. I want to 
say, furthermore, that those of us who at- 
tended the meeting in Montreal were impressed 
with the condition of affairs in Westmount, 
and the ability and grace with which Mr. 
Thompson handled the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation meeting. 

It was the desire of the Nominating Com- 
mittee to put in nomination the name of Mr. 
Thompson for president. At his request, that 
has not been done. I wanted to explain how- 
ever that he has been holding the position of 
city manager in one city continuously longer 
than any other man in attendance at this 
meeting. 

Your Nominating Committee now wishes to 
place in nomination the name of Mr. Sherer, 
of Glencoe, Illinois, who has been city mana- 
ger of Glencoe for eleven years, which is also, 
certainly a long time to hold a position in 
any one locality. 

It being the policy to put in nomination 
two names, we also put in nomination for 


president City Manager Rigsby, of Durham, 
North Carolina. Mr. Rigsby was formerly 
manager of Bristol and had a very important 
decision to make during the past year, during 
which he told the council in a very plain and 
gentlemanly-like manner that he was there 
to administer the affairs of that city, and their 
endeavor to administer the affairs of that city 
would call for his resignation. They, there- 
fore, backed up and Mr. Rigsby remains in 
the position of city manager. Mr. Rigsby, 
stand up so all the boys can see you. 

President Koiner: Before we vote on this 
emblem, or vote on the election, or receive any 
further nominations, I would like to have the 
Secretary announce the separation of the ac- 
tice members who will vote and the others 
who do not vote. All actives come to the 
front so we can get started. 

Before we proceed, I would like to have 
you vote on the emblem. 

Mr. Elliott: I move that the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee in the mat- 
ter of emblem be approved. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 

Secretary Stutz: There seems to be a mis- 
understanding on the part of some of those 
who are not eligible to vote. Only the active 
membership of the Association is eligible to 
vote. The associate members and subscribers 
are not yet eligible to vote. It is my un- 
pleasant duty as executive secretary to see 
that the elections are conducted according to 
our constitution. 

Question: Do I understand you have to be 
be a manager before you are eligible to vote? 

Secretary Stutz: You must be an enrolled 
active member of this association. 

Voice: I have been in the Association for 
some time. 

Secretary Stutz: You see you were a sub- 
scriber for four or five years. When you be- 
came a manager, you automatically became an 
association member. You have to be a manager 
for a full year before you are eligible to ac- 
tive membership, but then you have to apply 
and be enrolled before you become an active 
member and eligible to vote. 

President Koiner: Are there any other 
nominations? 

Mr. Bingham: I have a very embarrassing 
task to perform. As you gentlemen all know, 
I have been on the Nominating Committee 
for a great many years until this year. I 
served in that capacity for so many years I 
thought I had a permanent tenure of office 
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in connection with the job. During that time, 
I was on the inside looking out, and in that 
position we are sometimes blind as to how the 
fellows on the outside feel. 

In the last couple of days, a number of the 
managers have talked over nominations from 
the floor, and, while both men who have been 
nominated are particular friends of mine 
(Rigsby was with me in Waltham for some 
time before he went to Bristol. Sherer has 
been a particular friend of mine since the 
first year of the convention) I promised these 
gentlemen that I would make a nomination 
for them from the floor, and I am, therefore, 
putting in nomination the name of Harrison 
G. Otis. 

Mr. Locke: Mr. President and Gentlemen 
of the Convention: It gives me a great deal 
of pleasure at this time, while I am also in 
an embarrassing position, having been host 
to this wonderful convention, to second the 
nomination which has just been made, owing 
to the fact I believe the selection of this gentle- 
man to head our convention is particularly 
needed. His broad experience in the past as 
secretary of this organization, the energy 
which he puts into the work, his foresight as 
to the needs of the Association all have fitted 
him as leader of our Association. As a com- 
mon layman of the organization, it gives me 
a great deal of pleasure to second the nomina- 
tion of Harrison G. Otis for the office of 
president. 

President Koiner: There should be no em- 
barassment in using the machinery you have 
created in operating a democratic organization. 
Therefore, it is with pleasure that I receive 
the additional nominations. 

Mr. B. I. Miller (W. Hartford, Conn.): It 
gives me a great deal of pleasure to second 
the nomination of Mr. Otis, although I feel 
friendly toward the other gentlemen, who are 
capable of holding the office they are nomin- 
ated for. But I believe after the long expe- 
rience of Mr. Otis, especially when he did so 
much work for this Association with but little 
thanks for it, he is entitled to some recognition. 

Mr. Elliott: 
closed. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

President Koiner: We will proceed to bal- 
lot. 

Mr. Elliott: I move while the balloting is 
taking place, we receive the nominations to 
fill the office of first vice-president. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Carr: For First Vice-President, 


I move the nominations be 


the 
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Nominating Committee presents the following 
two names: : 

Mr. John N. Edy, of Berkeley, California. 

Gen. T. P. Jervey, Portsmouth, Virginia. 

Mr. Jervey has attended a couple of our 
meetings, but he was detained this year. 

President Koiner: Any other nominations? 

Mr. Locke: I move the nominations be 
closed. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Carr: The nominations for Second 
Vice-President are: 

Mr. W. A. Holt, New London, Connecticut. 

Mr. Eugene Masters, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Mr. Walter A. Richards (Columbus, Ga.): 
I move the nominations be closed. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Carr: The names presented by the 
Nominating Committee for Third Vice-Presi- 
dent are: 

Mr. C. W. Ham, Pontiac, Michigan. 

Mr. F. L. Cloud, Kingsport, Tennessee. 


President Koiner: The tellers have col- 
lected the ballots which have been cast in vot- 
ing for our new president. 

After the result of the vote for president 
is announced, you will vote first for first vice- 
president, then for second vice-president, and 
then for third vice-president. 

Secretary Stutz: The tellers find that Mr. 
Otis has received seventeen votes, Mr. Rigsby 
thirteen, and Mr. Sherer one. 

President Koiner: I declare Mr. Otis the 
duly elected president. 

Mr. Rigsby: Mr. Chairman, I ask to be 
one of the committee to escort Mr. Otis to 
the chair. 

President Koiner: Mr. 
honor. 

The ballots for first vice-president will now 
be collected. 


Mr. Carr: Should not the new president be 
escorted to the chair and take charge of the 
ceremonies at this time? 

Secretary Stutz: May I answer that ques- 
tion? For years it has been the custom for 
the new president to be escorted to the chair 
at the close of the last session and to invite 
him to make his first presidential speech and 
take charge at that time. I think the new 
president doesn’t take office until the business 
of this session is completed. The officers are 
installed at that time. 

The tellers report that Mr. Edy received 
thirty-three votes and Mr. Jervey received nine, 
a total ef forty-two votes cast. 


President Koiner: Mr. Edy is duly elected the 
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first vice-president. Mr. Edy had to ieave 
today at noon, or I would call on him to make 
his appearance. 

Secretary Stutz: In regard to the ballot for 
second vice-president, there are forty-two vot- 
ing. Mr. Holt received twenty-one votes and 
Mr. Masters received twenty-one votes. 

President Koiner: I will ask that you take 
another vote. 

Mr. Otis: Question has been raised as to 
whether we should have a third man named 
from the floor and have a little scrap out of it. 

President: The nominations have been closed. 

Secretary Stutz: May I have your attention 
a minute? There seems to be some question 
as to who is eligible to vote. I don’t want any 
one to think I am trying to stop any one from 
voting who is eligible to vote. I want to read 
to you this section on active members. 

(Secretary Stutz read the section in the by- 
laws.) 

I think some of you have been reading the 
Constitution and By-Laws and thought when 
your city had subscribed to the Association you 
would be eligible to vote. This is not true. 

President Koiner: We will listen to the an- 
nouncements of the results of the vote for 
third vice-president. 

Secretary Stutz: For third vice-president, 
Mr. Ham received twenty-five votes and Mr. 
Cloud received seventeen. 

President Koiner: I declare Mr. Ham duly 
elected. 

Mr. Brower: This may be out of order, but, 
while the tellers are counting the votes, I 
would like to make a statement. I think Mr. 
Carr has brought to the attention of the con- 
vention something that might receive consid- 
eration; that is the fact that he seems to be a 
permanent member of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. That is through no fault of his. The 
Constitution provides that the Nominating 
Committee shall be appointed by the president 
from past presidents who are in good standing 
and present at the meeting. That limits its 
appointment to a few men, and I would like to 
suggest, for your consideration, that we en- 
large that committee to include all former of- 
ficers of the Association in good standing, 
present at the convention. 

President Koiner: It would have to be in the 
form of an amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. Brower: I simply bring it up for dis- 
cussion. 

President Koiner: In regard to the appoint- 
ment by the President, Mr. Bingham has been 
a member of the Nominating Committee, as he 
stated, for a number of years. It was between 


Mr. Bingham and Mr. Carr, and I couldn’t 
appoint both. Knowing the personnel of the 
Association, I did put two on the committee 
who were not on it last year, but I had to ap- 
point one who had served previously. 

The idea of having the Nominating Commit- 
tee make recommendations is for your guidance 
to a large extent, but you have three ways to 
make your nominations. If you want to make 
an amendment to your Constitution, there is 
provision in the By-Laws for such an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Brower: I think all the members of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers will re- 
member the controversy and contention that 
almost split the society in regard to the fixed 
personnel on their Nominating Committee. I 
think that is a thing this Society wants to 
avoid. 

I am, personally, satisfied in the six years 
that I have attended these conventions that the 
means of selecting the nominees were without 
reference to any particular section of the coun- 
try or any particular preference they might 
have, but an adverse feeling is bound to creep 
in, and it is to avoid that that we should con- 
sider some means of enlarging the scope of 
the committee. 

President Koiner: The Executive Committee, 
I am sure, will take note of your suggestion 
and recommendation and during the year will 
give it the proper consideration it deserves. 

The Secretary will announce the results of 
the vote for second vice-president. 

Secretary Stutz: Mr. President, the tellers 
report as follows: Mr. Holt received twenty- 
three votes and Mr. Masters nineteen. 

President Koiner: I declare Mr. Holt duly 
elected. 

Now, we will receive the report of the Com- 
mittee on Time and Place. 

Mr. Wilson: Nineteen cities were considered 
for the convention. The committee recom- 
mends Dubuque, Iowa, and Colorado Springs, 
with September as the time. 

President Koiner: You have the privilege of 
making any suggestions from the floor as to 
the time and place. 

Mr. Locke: What other cities have bid for 
the convention ? 

Mr. Wilson: Kansas City, Chattanooga, 
Berkeley, Memphis, Jacksonville, Galveston, 
Texas, Long Beach, Buffalo, Rochester, Cape 
May, New Jersey. I would have to get the list 
to give all the names. 

Mr. Carr: I move the nominations for the 
place of holding the convention be closed. 

The motion was carried. 
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President Koiner: Will Mrs. Swarthout 
please come forward? 

Mrs. G. W. Thompson (Westmount, Que.): 
Mrs. Swarthout, we, the ladies of the City 
Managers Association, take great pleasure in 
presenting you with this bouquet of roses, as 
a slight token of what you have done for us. 
We came to your city as strangers, but you 
have made us feel very much at home. With 
your untiring efforts, you have extended to us 
every hospitality, and we wish to show you the 
appreciation we have and the love that we hold 
for you. 

Mrs. Swarthout: I just want to say it has 
been a great pleasure to meet all of you, and I 
do hope the city of Grand Rapids will feel it 
desirable to send the Mayor and his wife to the 
next convention. 

President Koiner: 
come forward? 

Mrs. O. E. Carr (Fort Worth, Tex.): As one 
City Manager’s wife to another, I would like 
to convey to Mrs. Locke the love of all city 
managers’ wives. I wish we could have ob- 
tained the proper flower. There is a flower 
which we would like to give Mrs. Locke, but we 
have made this flower substitute the thing 
which is in our hearts, our love, our sympathy, 
and our stand-together feeling, which I believe 
every city manager’s wife has for every other 
city manager’s wife. That is extended to our 
husbands too. 

There is a flower which we would like to 
wear, but not until it is first worn by you, 
heartsease, of all earth’s flowers, most rare. 
We give it, and give enough for two. 

President Koiner: The Secretary will an- 
nounce the votes which were cast in regard to 
the convention city. 

Secretary Stutz: Mr. President, we will go to 
Colorado. Colorado Springs received twenty- 
five votes and Dubuque seventeen. 

Installation of President 

President Koiner: It now gives me pleasure 
to gratify the wish of the second choice for 
president to escort the president elect to the 
chair. 

Mr. Rigsby: It gives me great pleasure, Mr. 
Otis, to escort you to the chair. I don’t know 
of any man I would rather see beat me than 
you. It is better to have loved and lost than 
never to have loved at all. At the same time, 
I feel I have not lost anything, for a thing we 
have never had we never lose. 

President Koiner: Mr. Otis, to you who have 
worked so long and so faithfully for the Asso- 
ciation, I would like to say that I have the 
pleasure of feeling your labors have been ap- 


Will Mrs. Locke please 
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preciated. I hope and trust that you will re- 
ceive the same pleasure in the coming year that 
I have received during the past year, in the 
discharge of the duties of this office, and that 
you may feel as keenly as I have the responsi- 
bilities. I know you will. I am delighted to 
turn over to you the gavel and all the honors 
that will come in the wielding of the same. I 
wish you a prosperous and successful year. 
President-elect Otis: President Koiner, I 
thank you, and I trust that we may all have 
the pleasure of meeting again next year. 
Mr. Bingham: I move we give Mr. Koiner 
a rising vote of thanks for his unfailing faith- 
fulness in the past year. 
The audience rose and applauded. 
President-elect Otis: My first duty was very 
easy. I didn’t have to put the motion. I do, 
from the bottom of my heart, thank you fel- 
lows for this compliment. 
my durnedest. 


I am going to do 
I am going to devote every bit 
there is in me to developing this organization 
still further. It has grown wonderfully under 
the able guidance of the men who have pre- 
ceded me, and under the able guidance and di- 
rection of our friend Stutz, but even a dwarf, 
standing on the shoulders of a giant, can reach 
just a little bit farther, and your Association 
will become bigger and better a year from 
now than it is now, regardless of what I do. 
But if you fellows just pull together through- 
tut the year as you can and as you have, and 
as I will have a great 
old time at Colorado Springs next September, 
I thank you. 

I am 
of the 

Mr. Wilson: We have excellent hotel accom- 
modations. 
good water. 


believe you will, we 


that the business 


Association has 


advised regular 


been consummated. 
We have plenty of sunshine and 
Colorado Springs is a convention 
There are many places to see. The time 
of the convention can’t be taken for long drives 
or for sightseeing. 


city. 


If you can spare the time 
to stay over for a day or two, you will find it 
worth while. 
Otis: Are other 
matters to come before the meeting? Since we 
are pretty well worn out with this wonderful 
shall from the usual 
custom of calling the Executive Committee to- 
gether before we leave, unless there is a request 
the committee for meeting. I 
know of nothing of an emergency nature. 

Mr. Elliott: I 

The motion and carried and 
the meeting adjourned sine die at four-fifteen 
o’clock. 


President-elect there any 


convention, I refrain 


from such a 


move we adjourn. 


was seconded 
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The City Manager Plan in Two Rivers 





The Story of Manager Government in “The Coolest Spot in Wisconsin” 





By RICHARD BIEHL, City Manager, Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 


HE city of Two Rivers was the third 

city in Wisconsin to adopt the city 

manager plan of government as pro- 
vided by law for Wisconsin cities. Two Rivers 
does not operate under a special charter but 
under the state code which is similar to city 
manager laws in other states. 


We have nine councilmen who are elected 
for a period of two years. Any councilman 
may be recalled from office. The council pos- 
sesses and exercises all powers conferred by 
law, but they do not have the power to enact 
special executive or administrative orders, it 
being the intent to separate the legislative and 
executive powers of the city’s government. 

The city of Two Rivers, a town unlike other 
Wisconsin cities, a number of years ago found 
the taxes mounting with little satisfaction 
from the city officials to obtain relief. Much 
money had been spent for parks, some money 
for sewer and water lines and some money was 
spent for paving. The water and light plant 
was operating within its income and earning 
sufficient money to pay for all improvements 
and extensions. However, rates for electricity 
were rather high for a municipally 
plant. 


owned 
A general dissatisfaction prevailed and 
many of the public-spirited citizens got to- 
gether and persuaded a number of the bigger 
men in the city to run for councilmen. They 
were elected and succeeded in getting city busi- 
They se- 
cured a new water supply which will be ample 
for the city for many years to come. The elec- 
trical! which was 
much dilapidated, was rebuilt. 


ness on a sound, substantial basis. 


distribution system, very 
Many streets 
were paved, and an adequate storm sewer sys- 
tem was planned and is now being constructed. 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN SELECTED FOR COUNCIL 

The end of three years with this new admin- 
istration found the city’s finances in an excel- 
lent condition with all city departments operat- 
mayor and a majority of the 
city felt that a city manager should be placed 
at the head of the city government. After 
the city had adopted the manager plan, a 
unique system was inaugurated to select nine 
candidates for city council who would be given 
the support of the various civic and fraternal 


ing nicely. The 


organizations. Every organization in the city, 
such as the Rotary Club, the Lions Club, the 
Elks Club, Masons, Knights of Columbus, 
churches and every other organization selected 
a certain number of delegates to attend a 
convention in the city for the purpose of nom- 
inating delegates for council. This convention 
was held in the auditorium of the high school, 
and nine candidates were nominated. Of the 
nine candidates selected by the convention 
seven were elected. The new council took of- 
fice in April 1925, and started at once to in- 
augurated the manager plan. 


MANAGER GIVEN A FREE HAND 


The city council and the city attorney felt 
that the city manager should have a free hand 
to make good and they have granted him many 
powers. In Two Rivers the city manager is 
the chief executive officer of the city and the 
head of the city administration. He possesses 
and exercises all the general and administra- 
tive powers conferred by general law or special 
charter upon the mayor and common council 
and upon the various boards, commissions and 
officers in the city at the time of reorganiza- 
tion. The city manager has the power to cre- 
ate minor administrative offices and positions 
and to discontinue such offices and positions 
according to his judgment of the needs of the 
city. 

The city of Two Rivers is very fortunate 
in having a small bonded indebtedness for the 
amount of public improvements they have. It 
has been the policy of the city officials to fol- 
low a “pay-as-you-go” plan, and not to make 
extensive improvements before sufficient funds 
were available with which to do the work. 


Two Rivers has more than a million dol- 
lars invested in school property. It has a water 
and light plant worth more than a half million 
dollars. About 80 per cent of its streets are 
paved, the new streets being paved with con- 
crete and not less than thirty-six feet wide. 
Every street is well-lighted, and sewers and 
water are available. 

The elementary school, high school, and vo- 
cational school are manned by an efficient 
corps of teachers. The School Board provides 


a full-time nurse to safe-guard the health of 
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the school children. The high school has a 
well-organized band of forty pieces. 

The city has three fine parks, and two miles 
of the finest bathing beach on the Great Lakes. 
The Lake Shore Park is filled with the finest 
of flowers and tourists from miles around visit 
Two Rivers for the sole purpose of seeing these 
beautiful flowers when they are in bloom. 
Neshotah Park is an ideal setting, and it has 
the finest tourist camp in the state. 

Two Rivers is starting on a playground 
program which will cover a period of years 
before it will be completed. With the comple- 
tion of this program the city will have well 
equipped playgrounds with all the latest fa- 
cilities. 


i. 
~ s 





Pontiac Public Service 
(continued from page 20) 


tain particulars from time to time, but the 
thing of interest is that the general outline is 
available for public consumption ahead of ac- 
tual performance. 


Another thing of prime importance that the 
administration under Manager Government in 
the past has done and is still doing is the ac- 
cumulation of the record of plans and thoughts 
of the various departmental heads upon their 
department work; a running record, so to 
speak, of the mental plans and aspirations in 
order that when departmental heads or when 
the management changes, the city is in posses- 
sion of the thoughts and ideas which have been 
jotted down from time to time and made a 
part of the public record. These matters are 
of tremendous importance to the future city 
and they are matters which should be in 
possession of the city and not left merely in 
the minds of those who come and go in public 
service. All this is based on the theory that 
the training, experience, contacts, and factors 
acquired by public servants on the job are the 
property of the public and should be in the 
possession of the public so far as it is possible 
to transmit them in record form. 


Satisfactory Results 

The local Board of Commerce, in answering 
inquiries, has mailed out the following sum- 
mary which is not only self-explanatory, but 
which perhaps presents a story from the out- 
side concisely: 

“The Commission-Manager form of govern- 
ment has sold itself to the people of Pontiac 
during the five years of its operation here. 
The present form was the result of evolution 
from the old-time council plan; by way of the 
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simple Commission form, which, while an im- 
provement, did not meet the expectations of 
the people because of the difficulty in getting 
the biggest citizens to take positions on the 
Commission so long as all details of governmen- 
tal affairs rested upon that body. The Mana- 
ger development of the plan solved that diffi- 
culty, placing the burden of organization and 
executive work upon the salaried Manager, 
while the nominally-salaried Commission ex- 
ercises a supervisory capacity over the mana- 
ger, along with advisory duties. The personnel 
of the Commission has thus attained a much 
larger calibre almost automatically and the 
present system is given the thorough support 
of the public.” 


- 
i 





Engineer-Managers of Small Munici- 
palities 

That there is more than one way to get at 
least a considerable part of the benefits of the 
city manager plan of municipal administration 
is shown at increasinly frequent intervals. 
While awaiting necessary authorization by 
local popular vote or from the state legisla- 
ture in states that are backward in this matter, 
but which have given their municipalities con- 
siderable freedom in the creation and sonsolida- 
tion of offices, it is both possible and feasible in 
many places so to increase the duties and 
powers of the city or village engineer as to cen- 
tralize in him much of the administrative work 
of the municipality. Exceptions, on first 
thought, would be the work of the police, fire 
and school departments, but on reflection it will 
be seen that these departments have a consid- 
erable amount of engineering or closely allied 
work to be looked after—such as traffic con- 


trol, the construction and report systems.— 
Engineering News Record. 

. 

> 





Seattle Invites Managers to Visit 

The members of the 
ceived a cordial invitation from Christy 
Thomas, Executive Secretary of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, to arrange their annual 
convention transportation so that they can con- 
tinue on to the Pacific Coast and to Seattle, 
after the annual meeting in Colorado Springs 
September 21, 22, 23, 1926 

Seattle is considering the council-manager 
form of government, and is a very interesting, 
progressive Western community of 400,000 peo- 
ple. It ranks second to New York in the num- 
ber of people entering the United States 
through ports, and third to New York and 
Boston in the value of foreign imports. 


Association have re- 
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The Farm and the First Offender 
(continued from page 28) 

“I’d be a peach of a runner! I’ve been ina 
lot o’ prisons and nobody ever made me a run- 
ner yet.” 

“Well, it’s the Superintendent’s orders.” 

Snyder’s face showed his astonishment, but 
he took up a basket and started for the store. 
The guard said later that when Snyder went 
out of the door he never expected to see him 
again. However, in so short a time that it 
seemed to the guard the prisoner had not been 
gone long enough to reach the store, Snyder 
reappeared with his purchases, and, clicking 
his heels in military fashion, said: 

“Captain, your orders have been carried out.” 

That was the end of the trouble with Snyder. 

Of course, to “cure” cases of this kind one 
has to know men, to be able to read character. 
Dayton is fortunate in having in charge of the 
Correction Farm a man who is peculiarly fitted 
for this work. Neutzenholzer is tall and rugged, 
habitually genial and good-natured, yet wear- 
ing those revealing character-lines that even 
the most ignorant can read and from which 
they instinctively know that it is unsafe to try 
to impose upon him. Walking with him 
through the institution one is impressed by 
the evident respect the inmates have for him. 

Activities at the Farm 

Activities at the farm consist of vegetable 
growing, produce raising, a stone-quarry, and 
hog-raising, the latter being the principal 
money-making feature. The choice garbage 
collected daily by the city from the hotels and 
restaurants is used to fatten these animals. 
Thus, the institution more than pays for itself. 
Profits in the last six-month period would have 
amounted to more than $10,000 had it not been 
for the installation of two high pressure boil- 
ers for the power plant during that time. 

Vegetables used on the tables of the institu- 
tion are grown on the farm. This is no small 
amount, as there are more than 300 prisoners 
most of the time, and they are fed as befits 
men engaged in the appetite-stimulating du- 
ties of the farm. 

By no means all of these prisoners from 
Dayton. The Correction Farm is boarding a 
large number of Federal prisoners incarcerated 
for violating the Volstead act. 

While admitting that the number of prison- 
ers in the Dayton institution has increased 
since the days of prohibition, Superintendent 
Neutzenholzer says this is due to the prison- 
ers boarded out by the Federal government, 
and that there are fewer inmates from Dayton 
than formerly. 


Prohibition has advanced the quality of pris- 
oners in the Correction Farm, according to the 
Superintendent. 

“We are getting a higher grade of prisoners, 
unquestionably,” he said. 

The clean-cut appearance and gentlemanly 
bearing of many of these Federal prisoners 
seems to bear out the assertion that men who 
would not think of committing other forms of 
lawlessness are indulging in the stolen sweets 
of the illegal bottle, or in the traffic thereunto 
pertaining. 

Extraordinarily well-kept is this model Cor- 
rection Farm, its various sections connected by 
excellent stone roadways, its buildings fronted 
with sleek lawns, further ornamented by shrub- 
bery and flowers. Upon the farm, and attended 
by the prisoners, is the greenhouse of the City 
Park Division of the Public Welfare Depart- 
ment. Then sanitary equipment is thoroughly 
adequate. Coming from work in the evening, 
the men partake of the benefit of a cool shower 
bath. Entertainments are provided each Sat- 
urday following the noon luncheon, in which 
talented inmates take part. A baseball dia- 
mond is now in process of construction. 


Special Abilities Encouraged 

“A man makes his own life here,” says the 
Superintendent. “If he behaves himself he 
gets along without trouble. If he wants 
trouble, he gets it. Many of the men are 
really fine fellows. I have a young man work- 
ing in the office, who is a better office-hand 
than any non-prisoner that ever worked for me. 

“A Federal Government inspector from 
Washington took exception to that upon one 
occasion. He asked me why I should make any 
difference between the men; why one should 
be given a white-collar job while others had 
to do the hard work on the farm. 
“‘Isn’t that just what you find outside?,’ I 
asked him. ‘If you hadn’t the education and 
training that enables you to hold down your 
Government job, you would be dressed in over- 
alls and doing hard work, too. We assign to 
each man, as far as possible, the work he is 
best equipped to perform. This man is a 
natural born office man. When he goes free 
he will never think of taking up anything else 
than clerical work. If we should force him to 
spend his time here at manual labor, his ser- 
vices would not be as valuable as they are, and 
to him his experience while here would be 
totally wasted.’ 

“Yes, a man’s life here is what he makes it. 
One day last spring a young prisoner told me 
that he had been studying pharmacy before he 
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got into trouble, and had intended to take the 
State Pharmacy Examination in October. I 
asked him if he still had that intention, and he 
said it was of no use now, as he could not pass 
the examination without doing a lot of study- 
ing in the meantime. 


“‘*Write your folks to send your books,’ I 
told him, ‘and we’ll give you time to study’.” 


And why not? It is merely giving a first 
offender a chance to prepare for a useful liveli- 
hood at the expiration of his sentence; permit- 
ting him to “make his own life,” and to make 
it a life of usefulness and service. 


= 
> 





ARSONIST REVEALS METHODS 


Says He Can Set Fires by Telephone 
(Reprinted from Fire Protection Service, February, 1926) 

Joseph Arver’s description of the device he 
fashioned and used to set fire to the St. Paul 
Candy company store, in St. Paul (Minn.) re- 
sembled descriptions of infernal machines, as 
he detailed it before a jury in the trial of 
James Pappas, owner of the store, charged 
with third degree arson growing out of the 
burning of the store May 11, 1923. 

Arver is now serving a term in Stillwater 
prison for setting another fire about the same 
time, and was brought to court as a witness 
for the state after he confessed complicity in 
this and several other fires occurring in the 
spring of 1923. 

Arver said he arranged bladders such as are 
used in footballs and basketballs, filled them 
with varnish remover, attaching them to a 
cord. With a lead pencil, from which he 
punched out the lead, run through a spool, he 
bound the spool with fishing line. 


How It Was Set Off 

He then placed a paste board box around 
the device, ran matches through the sides of 
the box, and placed a piece of emery paper 
enough so that when the string was 
pulled the spool revolved, whirled the matches 
around and when they came into contact with 
the emery paper they were ignited. 


close 


This set fire to bunches of excelsior he had 
placed in the box and in turn exploded the 
varnish remover, which spread out over the 
debris he had placed about. 

He ran the fish cord attached to the spool 
through a hole in the window sill leading to 
the outside of the building on Fourth street, 
tied a nail to the end of the string and shoved 
it part way through this hole. 
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With a magnet he went to the store about 
2 a. m., May 11, 1923, pulled the nail through 
the hole seized it and walked toward the Court 
House, he testified, and after he had walked 
some distance the string parted and examina- 
tion showed that the end where it parted had 
been burned, so that he knew the device had 
ignited the matches. 


Reported Fire Was Going 

He walked to the Ryan Hotel corner and 
waited until he heard fire apparatus going to 
the fire and then walked back to the scene of 
the fire and later called Pappas on the tele- 
phone and told him the fire was “going good,” 
he continued. 

Pappas came down, he said, and told him 
he could not understand how he could set a 
fire in the place without having a key to the 
store. 

Arver testfied that he had studied chemis- 
try with particular reference to fire hazards. 
He also declared, according to witnesses, that 
he could set a fire by telephone. The Minne- 
sota Fire Marshal’s Department investigated 
the fire. 


—_— . 
ss 


Serves Tennis Balls Also 
Members of the profession will be inter- 
ested in learning of the athletic prowess of 
City Manager Carran, East Cleveland, as de- 
scribed recently in the East Cleveland Signal. 
“East Clevelanders do not know each other 
as well as they might, even those who are at 
home most of the time, because there isn’t 
the community spirit and activity in the city 
that there might be. The city has another 
individual who stands high in certain sport 
circles, but probably a comparatively 
know of his prominence in this respect. 





few 
This 
individual is Charles A. Carran, city manager 
and his eminence in sports is as a tennis 
player while at the same time he is one of 
the highest city managers in the 
country. Recently Mr. Carran and his partner 


salaried 


had the distinction of playing a match game 
of tennis with the national champion, Tilden, 
and his partner in the inter-city 
here. Tilden has been the national champion 
for a number of years, and to be chosen to 
meet this eminent man in his particular field 
of sport is no small 
because he has been and interstate 
champion himself for some years could Mr. 
Carran be selected to meet the brightest star 
in the constellation.”—From an editorial in the 
East Cleveland Signal. 
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What Will You Do With It? 





The Lack of Success in Law Enforcement is Largely Due to the Unsuitability 
of the Average Police Department for Crime Prevention Work 





By J. O. WALKER, Director of Public Safety, Knoxville, Tenn. 


OR the past few years and becoming de- 
K cidedly more acute within the last few 

months, the question of law enforce- 
ment, or rather the lack of law enforcement, 
has been uppermost in the thoughts and oc- 
cupying a leading place in the conversations of 
the American people. Of course, the average 
American has his own pet law which is being 
flagrantly violated and the thought and con- 
versation are, as a rule, directed along specific 
rather than general law enforcement lines. 

For two hundred years, in the every-day 
language of the people and the press, the syn- 
onymous for the word “police” have been scan- 
dal, bribery, corruption, graft, immorality and 
inefficiency, until today it is hard to convince 
most of the people that all police are not dis- 
honest and that all law enforcement agents are 
not corrupt. Federal, state, county and city 
agents and agencies are branded with the same 
iron. 

Since the days when men began to live in 
groups, and since such living made necessary 
certain rules of conduct, police have existed to 
see that these rules were obeyed. The mission 
of the police officer, therefore, for two thous- 
and years or more, has been an unpleasant one. 
The public is rarely on the side of the officer. 

New Policy Needed 

The time apparently has arrived when we 
can dally no longer. The rising tide of crime 
may engulf us if we stand still. Some method 
must exist which can stop and will remove the 
spreading blot on this branch of government. 
Finding that method and applying it is another. 
Yesterday, we dreamed of a world free from 
disease and ignorance; today, thanks to those 
who understood the vision and heard the call of 
humanity, we are eradicating the one and de- 
stroying the other. So, too, if we are to de- 
velop a remedy for crime, our dreams must 
visualize our needs, and we must give our 
thoughts and energies to the task presented. 

We recognize the disease, but few discern 
the symptoms. We use surgery when preven- 
tive medicine would apply. We save the pa- 
tient but weaken the entire physical structure. 
The underlying cause we do not touch. 

For many years, municipal campaigns have 


in large measure centered around the police. 
The faults of the department and the crimes 
of individuals are aired to the disgust of the 
good, the joy of the bad, and to the shame of 
the city as a whole. Reformers have followed 
reformers; promises made are broken—some 
deliberately and some because they were im- 
possible of fulfillment. The washing of dirty 
linen goes on and on, but the basket stays ever 
full. Most people are decent; most people obey 
the laws and believe others should do likewise; 
so, today, “law enforcement” has become the 
rallying cry of the political demagogues in 
seeking every office, and they mean not or 
know not what they say. 

Crime wave follows crime wave, and we are 
told of the lower records of our European 
neighbors. We are told that these records are 
the result of its law, promising adequate pun- 
ishment, and its legal procedure which quickly 
fulfills the promise made. 


In the world war, when the Germans used 
gas at Ypres, did we enlarge hospitals, employ 
more surgeons, and say “Send it on; we will 
cure them and send them back,”—no, we gave 
strength to our offensive line by supplying it 
with gas masks and then built the hospitals 
and gathered the surgeons. 


Law and punishment are necessary. Per- 
haps we have a sufficiency of each, but most 
of all we need a stiffening in our line of of- 
fense. Is it not also true, in Europe, that the 
police is an honorable profession and in Amer- 
ica it is a job? Is it not, in Europe, central- 
ized, co-ordinated, standardized and permanent, 
with unrestricted advancement to those who 
succeed, while in America, it is scattered, hap- 
hazard, uncertain and temporary? 


Is it not, perhaps, true that quite a lot of the 
criticism directed against the juryman who 
fails to support the law by not finding per- 
sons, under trial, guilty, (or, in event he finds 
them guilty, inadequate sentences are given), 
may be due to the juryman, as a citizen, hav- 
ing lost confidence in the law enforcement of- 
ficer or officers presenting the case; and if the 
testimony of the officer is discounted is it not 
also true that in a large majority of instances, 
you have discounted your major testimony? 
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What community does not have an officer or 
a few officers who never lose cases, whose 
standing before the public is so high, whose 
reputation for honesty of purpose and fair 
dealing is such that their testimony alone 
would offset the many words of many people 
on the other side? This being true, is not a 
major consideration in the enforcement of law, 
to have officers who, by their bearing and tes- 
timony, inspire confidence and belief on the 
part of the public? 

The answer may lie in applying the best of 
Europe with the best of ours. We have mixed 
its blood. Why not mix its practice and pro- 
cedure ? 

Civil Service and the Police 

In order to prevent the wholesale dismissal 
of officers, for political reasons, when an ad- 
ministration changed, Civil Service, which had 
proven most effective in the clerical field, was 
introduced into the police departments. The 
theory of Civil Service is that the public is pro- 
tected, as it is believed that a corrupt admin- 
istration would be compelled to retain large 
numbers of officers who were good, and as a 
result, at least a minimum of efficient work 
could be expected; that, as it insured an hon- 
est man a life-long job, it would result in the 
raising of the standard and an improvement in 
the type of men applying for the various po- 
sitions. No one who is informed as to prior 
conditions can seriously question the fact that 
Civil Service has, in a degree, improved mat- 
ters and it unquestionably should be retained 
and extended until some better machinery can 
be found and installed. Neither can anyone 
deny that Civil Service does not give the pub- 
lic adequate protection in that it does not pro- 
vide the maximum of results and until that 
maximum is secured or approached, just in the 
same degree the public fails to have value for 
its expenditure. 

Civil Service certainly prevents the easy re- 
moval of good officers, provided they are will- 
ing to submit to all of the petty annoyances 
they may be subjected to, regardless of Civil 
Service, but it likewise prevents the easy re- 
moval of bad officers, and even casual obser- 
vation will convince anyone that the bad and 
inefficient will hang on until the last gasp. 
The question, necessarily, is one of balance,— 
does it save more good than bad ones? The 
answer can be figured in any community. 

Likewise Civil Service furnishes the admin- 
istrative head of an organization an adequate, 
and in many instances, a perfectly justifiable 
alibi when the department does not improve 
and perform as the public had believed would 
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result from handling by such an administrator. 
The able, honest administrator is not overly 
found of alibis—they are against his training 
and his belief—so he, frequently, silently 
stands the stings and taunts of the public and 
the press at his failure, when he knows the ad- 
vance of his organization is being retarded by 
a group of officers not good enough to keep 
nor sufficiently bad to enable a case to be made 
which would stand the scrutiny of public opin- 
ion, and in many instances the case must be 
heard before a board composed of those who 
hold a totally different opinion as to what con- 
stitutes inefficiency. It would be fatal for any 
dismissal to be made on testimony so flimsy as 
to create a feeling both within and without the 
organization that the administrative head was 
not just and this regardless of what he may 
otherwise be informed. 


Thus we have a most unhappy picture of an 
able administrator, with one arm tied, endeav- 
oring to sweep out the dirt within the depart- 
ment and to clean the city without, but forced, 
by law, to use the wornout brooms inherited 
from some previous administration. 


Police Departments Make Slow Progress 


Police departments, as a whole, have made 
less progress in fulfilling the newer duties 
arising from the increased complexity of our 
modern life, than any branch of municipal gov- 
ernment. Figuratively speaking, in a motor 
age they are still riding in a sedan chair. Pic- 
turesque but slow. 

The police department is the only municipal 
department whose success, whose maximum ef- 
ficiency, depend upon things beyond local con- 
trol. The fire department, the schools, the 
water supply, the street cleaning, the garbage, 
and the many other employments found in the 
program of a city, may be brought to the very 
highest standard and so render the greatest 
possible service to its citizens, independent of 
and without regard for similar work in a 
neighboring community. The police cannot oc- 
cupy so independent a position, its successes 
are closely interwoven with the efforts of each 
and every other law enforcing organization— 
state, city and county. Each must function on 
the same high plane, or the one which endeav- 
ors to go alone will soon sink to the same gen- 
eral average. 

It is better to take the disease germ out of 
the water than to build hospitals for those with 
typhoid; it is likewise better to catch a crim- 
inal for another community than to wait for 
him to commit a crime in your own. That this 
is true, no department will deny, but few in- 
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dicate by their method of handling that any 
real interest exists in the other fellow’s 
troubles. 


Greater Emphasis on Intelligence 


The public has trained itself to think of the 
police in terms of brawn and physical bravery, 
but when it needs his service, it expects him 
to have in addition, brains, ability and cour- 
tesy. The first has been over-emphasized 
while the second has been too often neglected, 
so it frequently happens that the public is un- 
justly aggrieved when Lord Chesterfield and 
Sherlock Holmes appear in the person of big, 
burley, happy though clumsy Mike Cassidy 
from down on the river. The papers join in 
the hue and cry, and the mistakes of the officers, 
their blunders and their misjudgment make a 
story at which all who read may laugh, but do 
their editors realize that the same qualities 
demanded in high grade reporters if combined 
in one, are desired in a police officer? Do 
they demand these qualities and fight for 
things to be so arranged that Mike can learn 
more, be more worth while and be paid more? 
They do not. 

The greatest forward step in police work, for 
an age, was the introduction of policewomen 
into the departments. These women are high 
grade, trained and competent, but, as yet, few 
in number. Their entry was sponsored by 
a type who demanded the best and they got it. 
Their very newness, with the backing received, 
has set an exceedingly high standard in police 
circles. Many fear that unless the organiza- 
tion is completely revolutionized, it is only a 
question of time before this newer branch will 
yield to the greater influence of the larger or- 
ganization of which they are a part. 


Attrition vs. Leadership 


Two armies are engaged in warfare. One 
is larger than the other. They fight it out on 
one line, killing man for man, gradually grow- 
ing weaker and weaker, until the smaller army 
is completely destroyed and the larger army 
wins the war. They call this attrition. Sup- 
pose the smaller army does not believe in the 
program of attrition and is so handled by its 
commander as to surprise and destroy the lar- 
ger army. This is called leadership. 

Most of the law enforcement organizations 
are working on the principle of attrition, so 
with each new outburst of crime, the cry goes 
up for more and more men. Of course, we all 
know that if it were possible to have an of- 
ficer, permanently, on each city block, crime 
would decrease—we might even wipe it out 
entirely—but such a policy of attrition would 


be costly beyond measure and would be adding 
an unreasonable and unwarranted burden on 
the already overloaded tax payer. While there 
are such things as under-manned organizations 
and many are in such a condition, physically, 
most of them are short in brains and ability 
and are lacking in leadership for what they 
have in hand. 

The coming of automobiles, the building of 
highways and the growth of cities have de- 
veloped new police problems. A few years ago 
the movements of the criminal were confined 
to trains leaving at fixed times, moving on reg- 
ular schedules and going to definite places; to- 
day he comes and goes when, how and where 
he wills. At one time we knew each person 
in our city and the stranger was noted well by 
all; today we are strangers in our own homes. 

We have increased our mobility without a 
corresponding increase in police flexibility. 

Law enforcing officers are composed largely 
of men who have entered this field of service 
as an afterthought and not because they had 
any particular inclination or any feeling of 
adaptability for police work. They have, in 
most instances, failed in their chosen occupa- 
tion and look with longing to any work offer- 
ing fair compensation, regular employment and 
fixed hours, and there is no particular objec- 
tion to the pension which may be provided by 
a grateful city. 

Practically all cities and counties have resi- 
dence requirements before a person is eligible 
for appointment, this practice having arisen in 
the days when one knew each person in a com- 
munity. It has the natural result of limiting 
the field of choice, which, in men or horses, is 
equally unfortunate, to say nothing of prevent- 
ing the man, himself, from selling his ability 
in the highest market. This, as there is no 
competition, keeps pay at a minimum, and 
therefore, offers no inducement to a young man 
seeking a life’s work. It is a job and not a 
profession. 

Lack of Training 

It is a matter of no great iimportance for an 
officer to know that Manchester, England, is 
a cotton mill town or that Guam belongs to the 
United States, but as there is no way for a 
candidate to prepare himself, theoretically, for 
the position for which he is an applicant, Civil 
Service Commissioners are forced to give ex- 
aminations which are not even distantly re- 
lated to anything of a practical police nature. 
As a result of this condition, the raw recruit 
enters the pay of the city to learn at the ex- 
pense of its citizens, and after a short pro- 
bationary period, is permanently on the rolls 
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of the city. It would be equally as sane to pay 
prospective teachers while in normal school 
and stenographers while attending business 
college. 

After being attached to the city’s payroll, 
exactly what do they learn? There are hardly 
a dozen cities and counties in this country that 
can afford the necessary overhead incident to 
a properly conducted police training school. 
The City of New York has hundreds of pro- 
bationary officers in training at all times. It 
is equally important that the one probationary 
officer in the small town receive the same 
training. He is, or should be, a part of the 
same machine. Instead, what does he get? A 
little fatherly advice, a police manual, a shield, 
a club, and a regular beat! Yet the public 
wonders why mistakes are made. They should 
be more thankful there are not more of them! 

The one desirable feature of Civil Service is 
that it prevents the wholesale and unwarranted 
removal of good officers, their places to be 
filled by those who have been faithful in the 
campaign, or with men selected for the pur- 
pose of building up a machine for future use. 
So, if this feature of Civil Service can be re- 
tained or guarded, there can be no particular 
reason for not discarding such other parts as 
may be serving as bulwarks for the bad. 

Any plan which fails to include all units or 
individuals engaged in the enforcement of law 
will be relatively weak, but such must be the 
case under our form of government. There- 
fore, the plan would have to be confined to 
states and to state officers, including state 
police, city police, county deputy sheriffs and 
constables. In some instances, where these 
offices are elective ones, a change in the state 
constitution would be involved and _ these 
changes are few and far between, rarely being 
made until the theory has been demonstrated 
in some other state without such a handicap. 

Qualifications for a Policeman 

Let us consider for a minute what qualities 
an applicant for a police organization should 
have: Character, of course, and lots of it, but 
this cannot be taught, and, as in other lines of 
employment, must be determined as a result 
of careful investigation of the individual. He 
should be a gentleman, and by gentleman is 
meant the ability to control his temper under 
trying circumstances, and to handle his oftimes 
unpleasant mission with an irate citizen so 
tactfully as to soothe rather than ruffle. He 
should have some military training so as to 
understand orders and to obey them; it will 
also teach him the value of concerted move- 
ment and that smartness of personal appear- 
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ance in an uniformed man is a virtue. He 
should learn to make complete written reports 
covering thorough investigations and should be 
initiated into the mysteries of record systems 
so as to appreciate their value. He should be 
taught a certain amount of psychology, for 
his profession is essentially a warfare of wits. 
He should be taught the criminal and domestic 
relation laws of his state and have an under- 
standing of model ordinances used in the av- 
erage city for these are the working rules laid 
down by the citizens whom he serves. He 
should be taught how to present his cases in 
court and before a jury. Nothing is as ef- 
fective as a clear cut, well presented case by a 
smart wide-awake officer. He should know 
what is evidence and how to find it, and in or- 
der to do this, he must have a little chemistry, 
a little physics, a little medicine and an under- 
standing as to the operations and methods of 
criminals in the past and the things peculiar 
to certain races. Many minor things, such as 
first aid, the use of firearms and auxiliary 
weapons go to complete the course, but last 
and most important of all is training in social 
service, for after all, the police officer can and 
should be the first unit of public welfare in a 
community. His opportunities for this ser- 
vice are unlimited, and until he is so trained 
and so works, we can never even start towards 
that much desired goal, the prevention of 
crime. Today he is first in the field but he 
looks for full grown specimens and passes by 
the larvae without recognition, for he does not 
know. He wades in the stagnant pool where 
crime is bred but knowing nothing of the oil 
of social service, he can only watch the mos- 
quitoes hatch, try their wings and fly away. 

When we have officers with the qualifica- 
tions above enumerated, and released from the 
stupefying effects of Civil Service, we will see 
definite progress being made towards law en- 
forcement and orderly living. 


Facilities for Training 


There is a way out and only one way, and 
that is for states to establish, at one or more 
state universities or institutes, courses in police 
training covering the subjects outlined. In their 
incipiency, these courses should cover a period 
of one year, divided into three divisions. As 
the school developed, it could gradually be ex- 
tended to cover two or even three years. A 
person who successfully passed subjects in the 
prescribed division would be issued first, sec- 
ond, or third grade certificates. The third 
grade certificate would make a man eligible 


(continued on page 236) 
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And his good judgment is confirmed by the majority of 
purchasers of this important product. 
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A Clogged Sewer is a Menace to Health © 


No stopped-up sewer is too difficult | 
to yield to the Turbine Sewer-Clean- | 
ing Machine. The illustration shows 
the wonderful Turbine sewer cleaner 
that has won out in every test. The 
Turbine is constructed to operate by 
either sewer rods or cable, as re- 
quired. 








The Turbine non-buckling wood sewer 
rods, shown at the left, are made in 
3 or 3% foot lengths. Our special 
coupling is made of malleable iron, 
will stand the strain without buckling 
at any angle. 


Send for Sample 
The Turbine 
Sewer Machine Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. | 
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Directory of City Manager Cities 


The progress of the City-Manager plan has been steady since its first adoption by Staunton, Virginia, in 1908. 
Where changes have been made from ordinance to charter, city is listed only among charter cities in the year the 
charter was adopted. Staunton, Virginia, adopted the plan by ordinance in 1908; by charter in 1912. 

The following represents the growth of the manager pian by years: 








es 








Effective Char. Ord. Total Effective Char. Ord. Total Effective Char. Ord. Total 
SRS 0 1 1918 18 10 28 1924 13 7 20 
Saas oe 2 8 Se 7 30 1925 — 5 23 
RE ST 2 10 1920 ie 13 84 1926 xia 1 5 
5 18 1921 ....46 ~ 54 EE 0 1 
4 21 1922 25 9 34 Not definitely known 6 
3 19 1923 a s 38 —-— =e 
a 1 16 Totals 270 85 361 


Cities having manager plan by states. Adopted by charter, black face 
serious modifications, italics; adopted by ordinance, light face type. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix 
Prescott 


CALIFORNIA 
Alameda 
Alhambra 
Anaheim 
Avalon 


Pittsburg 

ding 
Richmond 
Sacramento 
Santa Rosa 
San Diego 
San Jose 
San Mateo 
San Rafael 
Santa Barbara 
So. Pasadena 
Stockton 
Tulare 
Visalia 
Yreka 


COLORADO 
Boulder 

Colorado Springs 
Durango 

Grand Junction 
Montrose 

Wray 


CONNECTICUT 
New London 
Stratford 
W. Hartford 
FLORIDA 
Bartow 
Clearwater 
Coral Gables 
Daytona 
Del Ray 
Ft. Lauderdale 
Ft. Meade 
ers 
Fernandina 
Ft. Pierce 
Gainesville 
Kissimmee 
Lake City 
Lakeland 
Largo 
Leesburg 
Miami 
Miami Beach 
Moore Haven 
New Smyrna 


Punta Gorda 
incy 


Sanford 

St. Augustine 
St. Cloud 
Tallahassee 


tomge 
W. Palm Beach 
Winter Haven 


GEORGIA 
Albany 
Brunswick 
Cartersville 
Columbus 
Cordele 


Tifton 
Waycross 


ILLINOIS 
Glencoe 
Hinsdale 
Kenilworth 
Riverside 
Wilmette 
Winnetka 


INDIANA 
Michigan City 


IOWA 

Ames 
Clarinda 
Dubuque 
Estherville 
Iowa Falls 
Maquoketa 
Mt. Pleasant 
Red Oak 
Villisca 
Webster City 
West Liberty 


KANSAS 


Atchison 
Belleville 
El Dorado 
Hays 
Hoisington 
Kinsley 
LaCrosse 
McCracken 
St. Marys 
Salina 
Sterling 
Stockton 
Wichita 
Winfield 


KENTUCKY 
Cynthiana 
Harrodsburg 


MAINE 
Auburn 
Camden 
Portland 
MASS. 
Mansfield 
Middleboro 
Norwood 
Stoughton 


MICHIGAN 
Albion 

Alma 

Alpena 

Bay City 
Benton Harbor 
Big Rapids 
Birmingham 
Cadiilac 

Crystal Falls 

E. Grand Rapids 
Eaton Rapids 
Escanaba 
Ferndale 
Gladstone 

Grand Haven 
Grand Rapids 
Grosse Pte. Shores 
Ironwood 


Kingsford 
Lapeer 
Marysville 
Manistee 

Mt. Pleasant 
Muskegon 
Muskegon Hts. 
Otsego 
Petoskey 
Pleasant Ridge 
Plymouth 
Pontiac 
Portland 
Royal Oak 

St. Johns 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Stambaugh 
Sturgis 

Three Rivers 


MINNESOTA 
Anoka 

Columbia Heights 
Morris 

White Bear Lake 


MISSOURI 
Excelsior Springs 
Kansas City 
Maryville 
MONTANA 
Bozeman 
Columbus 
Glasgow 
Scobey 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 

NEW JERSEY 
Cape May 
Keansburg 
Summit 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
Clayton 

Clovis 

Roswell 


NEW YORK 
Auburn 

East Aurora 
Newburgh 
Niagara Falls 
Rochester 
Sherrill 
Watertown 
Watervliet 


N. CAROLINA 
Chapel Hill 
Durham 
Elizabeth City 
Gastonia 
Goldsboro 
Greensboro 
Hickory 

High Point 
Morgantown 
Reidsville 
Thomasville 


OHIO 
Ashtabula 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Cleveland Hts. 
Dayton 

East Cleveland 
Gallipolis 
Lima 
Middletown 
Oberlin 
Painesville 
Sandusky 
Se. Charleston 
Springfield 
Westerville 
Xenia 
OKLAHOMA 
Ardmore 
Chandler 
Coalgate 
Devol 
Duncan 
Edmond 
Grandfield 
Heavener 
Madill 
Mangum 
McAlester 
Muskogee 
Norman 
Nowata 
Pawhuska 
Sallisaw 
Sapulpa 
Sulphur 
Walters 
Yale 
OREGON 
Astoria 
Hillsboro 
La Grande 
Oregon City 
Warrenton 


type; adopted by charter but having 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambridge 
Aspinwall 
Blairsville 
Carlisle 

Clifton Heights 
Coraopolis 
Dormont 
Edgeworth 
Lansdowne 
Mifflinburg 
Milton 

Osborne 
Sewickley 
Springdale 
Towanda 
Waynesboro 


S. CAROLINA 
Beaufort 
Florence 

Rock Hill 
Sumter 


SO. DAKOTA 
Clark 
Rapid City 


TENNESSEE 
Alcoa 
Elizabethton 
Kingsport 
Knoxville 
Missionary Ridge 
Murfreesboro 


TEXAS 
Austin 
Amarillo 
Beaumont 
Brenham 
Brownsville 
Brownwood 
Bryan 
Burkburnett 
Eastland 
Ft. Worth 
Highland Park 
Lubbock 
Longview 
Lufkin 
Mexia 
Navasota 
San Angelo 
Sherman 
Stamford 
Taylor 
Teague 
Temple 
Terrell 
Tulia 
Tyler 
Waco 


UTAH 
Brigham City 


VERMONT 
Springfield 

St. Albans 
St. Johnsbury 


VIRGINIA 
Alexandria 


Bedford 
Blackstone 
Bristol 
Charlottesville 
Covington 
Farmville 
Franklin 
Fredericksburg 
Galax 
Hampton 
Hopewell 
Lynchburg 
Newport News 
Norfolk 
Petersburg 
Portsmouth 
Radford 
Roanoke 
Salem 
Staunton 
Suffolk 
Warrenton 
Winchester 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Bluefield 
Charleston 
Clarksburg 
Marlinton 
Morgantown 
St. Albans 
St. Marys 
Wheeling 


WISCONSIN 
Janesville 
Kenosha 

Two Rivers 


CANADA 
MANITOBA 
Brandon 

St. James 


N. B. 
Woodstock 


N. S. 
Bridgewater 
Kentville 
Windsor 
Wolfville 


ONTARIO 
Chatham 
Espanola 
Leaside 
Niagara 


QUEBEC 

Grand Mere 

La Tuque 
Montreal-East 
Outremont 

St. Lamberts 
Shawinigan Falls 
Temiska: 
Westmount 


Falls 


NEW ZEALAND 
Port Chalmers 
Taumarunui 
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1908. 


| Fabric Fire Hose Manufacturing 
4 Company 


— @ i 127 DUANE ST. - - NEW YORK 











| | Factory: Sandy Hook, Ct. | 


| MAKERS OF WAX AND PARA GUM TREATED 


COTTON RUBBER LINED FIRE HOSE SINCE 
1880. ry e @ » 














NIA 











| McPherson, Kansas, orders another 


| | y ia KELLY | 


Enduring Concrete Well 





McPherson, Kansas, is satisfied 
with Enduring Kelly Concrete 
Wells. In 1923, we installed a 32- 
inch Concrete Well for this city. | 
The well is 135 feet deep and 
equipped with a deep well turbine 
pump driven by a vertical electric 
motor which delivers 1150 G. P. M. 
into their concrete standpipe. 














The performance of this unit has 
been so satisfactory that they have 
contracted with us for a second 
unit to meet their growing de- 
mands for water and for standby 
service. 








they will last indefinitely and produce all the water available in any ground. 


' 

| 

, | 

' Kelly Concrete Wells are scientifically designed and when installed according to our approved methods | 
| 

. . | 

Before you invest in any wells, let us show you what Kelly Wells are doing in all parts of the country. 


KELLY WELL COMPANY, Inc. 


alls Grand Island, Nebraska 


BRANCHES 
; Kalamazoo, Mich. New York City Kansas City, Mo. 
.ND ———— —— 
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182 TWELFTH ANNUAL NUMBER 


Directory of City Manager Cities and Their Managers 


Corrected to March 1, 1926 


In the column headed “plan” the letter “C” indicates that the position of manager has been created by 
adoption of a charter, a charter amendment, or optional state law endorsed by popular vote; the letter “O” 
indicates that the position of manager has been created by local ordinance or resolution. The column headed 
“No.” indicates the number of managers which have served in each city. The column headed “Cities” following 
the names of the managers, indicates the number of cities in which each manager has served. Additions and 
corrections to this directory will be welcomed ‘by The International City Managers’ Association. Managers 
whose names appear in italics are members of The International City Managers Association 


City 1920 In 

Pop. Plan Effect No. Name of Manager Cities (ppt. Salary, 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix... 29,058 C  Apr.’14 7 Henry Rieger l Novy. °25 $10,000 
Prescott 5,010 O Feb. °21 l J. H. Robinson l Mar. *21 3,600 
CALIFORNIA 
Alameda 28,806 C May ‘17 2 Clifton E. Hickok l Jul. °21 6,000 
Alhambra 9,096 Cc Jan. 16 5 M. HH. Irvine ] Jan. °25 6,000 
Anaheim 5.526 O- Oct.’19 2 JW. Price 1 Jun. °24 3,600 
Avalon 586 O- Sep.’19 l \. B. Waddingham l Sep. ‘19 4,800 
Bakersfield 18,6388 C Feb. 15 6 James A. Ogden 1 Jun. °23 5,000 
Berkeley ; 56,036 = ¢ Jul. °23 | John N. Edy ] Jul. °23 10,000 
Compton 1478 C "25 l C. A. Parrish l Aug. °25 $,000 
Coronado 3.289 QO Jan. 20 2 

Chico 9,339 C Apr. ’23 l Ira R. Morrison l May °23 $,500 
Delano 2,500 O- Sep. 23 l \. M. Miller l Sep. °23 2,700 
Fillmore 1597 OO Oct.’18 l C. Arrasmith I Oct. °18 2,400 
Fullerton 4,415 OO Jul. 23 I NW. C. Record l Jul. °23 +. 800 
Glendale ve 13,587 O May’l4 3 Virgil B. Stone ] Feb. °24 6,000 

C Jul 21 
Long Beach 55,593 C Jul. 21 3 Chas. 8. Henderson l Jan. 26 7,500 
Martinez ' 3,858 O Mar. ’21 l B. A. Green l Mar. ’21 2,400 
Monrovia 5,480 O- Jul. 22 l Hb. Scoville l Nov. °23 4,200 
Monterey 5,479 CC "25 l R. M. Dorton 2 Jun. °25 $,800 
Pasadena 45,354 C May ’l g R. V. Orbison 2 Aug. °25 7,500 
Pittsburg $4,715 O Aug. 19 2 Row A. Watkins 1 Jun. °25 $320 
Redding 2,962 OO Aug. "18 l E. A. Rolison l Aug. °18 4,000 
Richmond 16.848 OO Jul. 20 l J. A. MeV ittic l Jul. °20 $500 
Sacramento 65,908 C Jul. 21 2 H.C. Bottorff l Jan. '23 15,000 
Santa Rosa 8,758 C Jan. 23 l J. E. Williams l Apr. °23 $,000 
San Diego 74.683 CC May ’'ls 3 I’. A. Rhodes l Jun. *20 6,000 
San Jose 39,643 C Jul. ’16 3 C. B. Goodwin ] Oct. °20 5,400 
San Mateo 5,979 C Jan. ’23 2 ). P’. Weissgerber 1 Dec. ’24 4,500 
San Rafael 5.512 O | Jul. 715 2 H. K. Brainerd l Jul. 21 3,600 
Santa Barbara... 19,441 CC Jan. ’18 $ Edw. E. Haskell I Mar. °26 5,500 
South Pasadena 7,652 OQ Mar.’20 2 \. E. Stockburger | Sep. °25 4,800 
Phone & Car. 
Stockton 40,296 CC Jul. 33 l C. E. Ashburner $ Sep. °23 20,000 
Tulare $589 C May’23 2 We. J. Andrews 1 May ‘24 3,600 
Visalia 5,753 C May ‘23 l B. J. Pardee l Jun. °23 5,000 
Yreka 1277 O "24 l E. W. Nolan l Mar. ’25 3,500 

COLORADO 
Boulder 11,006 C Jan. ‘18 3 Frank Moorehead (acting 4,000 
Colorado Springs 30,105 C Apr. 21 l A. M. Wilson 1 Jun. 21 6,000 
Durango $116 C Mar.’15 38 Edward Oviatt l Dec. °25 2,500 
Grand Junction 8.665 C Jan. ’22 2 lr’. E. Thompson ] May °25 4,500 
Montrose $581 C Feb. 15 6 H. C. Gilmore l Feb. °24 2.700 
Wray 538 O - Sep. ’20 3 
CONNECTICUT 

New London 25,688 C Oct. 21 2 NW. A. Holt l Aug. °23 5,000 
Stratford 12,347 ( Oct. °21 4 Carlton Day Reed l Sep. "25 3,000 
West Hartford 8,854 0 Jul. 19 l B.I. Miller l Jul. "19 4.500 

C Apr. "21 

FLORIDA 

Bartow 4.203 ¢ Mar.’22 4 J. E. Childs 1 6,500 
Clearwater 2,427 8 ¢ Jan. *23 2 Chas. IF. Mason l Jun. '24 6,500 
Coral Gables 5,000 ¢ May °25 | R. M. Davidson l May °25 6,000 
Daytona Beach..... 6,841 C Mar.’22 5 lalter A. Richards 2 Jan. °26 15,000 
Delray suudinton 1,051 QO Jan. 25 l John B. Long l Jan. °25 5,000 
Fernandina 5,437 ( Aug. "23 l E. C. Garvin l Sep. °23 3.000 
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‘0,000 
3,600 


6.000 
6,000 
3,600 
4.800 
5,000 
10.000 
4.000 


4,500 
2,700 
2.400 
+.800 
3,000 


7,500 
2.400 
4.200 
$800 
7,500 
4.520 
4.000 
4.500 
15.000 
+.000 
6.000 
5,400 
4.500 
8.600 
5,500 
4.800 
& Car. 
20,000 
3,600 
5,000 
3.500 


4,000 
6,000 
2.500 
4.500 
2.700 


5.000 
8.000 
4.500 


6.500 
6,500 
6,000 
15.000 
5.000 
8,000 
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25,000 Miles of Streets 


--and every mile Trinidad! 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt pavements in all parts of the world—under 
every condition of weather and traffic—from 1 to 43 years old! Over 
25,000 miles of them have been built since 1879. 


Many Trinidad pavements have stood the wear and tear of traffic for 
over 25 years before a full cent per yard per year was spent on repairs. 


That’s why thousands of municipalities that put long-lasting, econom- 


ical service above first cost in the selection of street-building material 
use Trinidad Lake Asphalt exclusively. 


Let us tell you more about this remarkable material. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco. 


























CONFIDENCE 


Confidence in the reliability of American-La- 
France motor fire apparatus is indicated by the fact 
that 55% of the municipalities in this country, under 
the City Manager Plan, have American-LaFrance 
motor apparatus in their fire deparmtents. 


The City Manager Buys on Merit Alone 


AMERICAN JAFRANCE FIRE ENGINE (QMPANY,INC. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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City 


Fort Meade... 
Fort Myers..... 


Ft. Lauderdale... i 


Fort Pierce... 
Gainesville... 
Kissimmee... 
Lake City. 


Lakeland... 


Largo 


Leesburg............ 


Miami 


Miami Beach......... 
Moore Haven.... 


New Smyrna 
Ocala...... 
Palatka..... 
Palm Beach 


Punta Gorda....... 


Quincy. 


St. Augustine. a 


St. Cloud................ 


Sanford 
Tallahassee...... 
Tampa * 


West Palm Beach......... 


Winter Haven 


Albany 
Brunswick. 


Cartersville............. 


Columbus.... 
Cordele... 
Decatur 
Eastman 
Griffin 
Quitman 
Rome....... 
Tifton 


Waycross 


Glencoe 
Hinsdale 
Kenilworth... 
Riverside... 
Wilmette........ 
Winnetka .... 


Michigan City 


Ames...... 
Clarinda 
Dubuque 
Estherville 
Iowa Falls... 
Maquoketa... 
Mt. Pleasant 


RIN 


Villisca 
Webster City 
W. Liberty 


Atchison... 


Belleville 


El! Dorado... 
Hays.. 
Hoisington... 


1920 
Pop. 


2,029 
3,678 
2,065 
3,115 
6,800 
2,722 
4,000 
7,062 


610 

1,835 
29,571 
644 
623 
2,007 
4,914 
6,538 
1,135 
1,295 
$3,118 
6,192 


2,011 
5,588 
5,637 
51,608 
8,659 
1,597 


11,555 
14,413 
4,350 
$1,125 
6,538 
6,150 
2,750 
8,240 
4,398 
18,252 
8,005 
18,068 


4,300 
7,500 
1,188 
2,532 
7,814 
6,694 


19,459 


6,270 
4,511 
39,141 
4,699 
8,954 
3,626 
8,987 
5,578 
2,111 
5,657 


7,834 


12,630 
2,254 
10,995 
3,165 
2,395 


Plan 
C 
C 


as 


i 


( 


Fn te an en ee ‘nt ant ant an, 4 ant ant ee an ee te, fe te Ce a fe 
40202020209) ees sQ JSC 20s sre CIC IC IC) 4 2 


O 
O 
O 
O 


O 


In No. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL NUMBER 


Name of Manager 


Effect of Mgrs. 


May ’25 1 E. L. Wade 
Jul. ’21 3 C. P. Staley (acting)... 
Aug. °25 1 Blanchard D. Horne 
Feb. ’23 2 i. Austin Smith 
Jun. ’21 1 G. H. Cairns 
Mar. ’23 2 J. C. Buckles 
Jun. ’21 2 J. B. Hobbs 
May ’14 1 Anton Schneider 
Sep. ’22 
Jun. 13 6 
Jan. ’23 l D. E. Bivins 
Jul. ’21 1 I’. H. Wharton 
Aug. ’23 2 C. A. Renshaw... 
May '25 1 Carroll Carlson 
Jan. 21 + Geo. J. Ott 
Feb. ’22 2 Edward Drake 
Jan. ’24 1 Oscar Dobbs 
Jan. 22 1 L. Trevette Lockwood 
Jul. 21 2 C. A. Akin 
Jul. 23 2 Steve Edwards 
Jul. 15 2 Eugene Masters 
"25 3 A. M. Mitchell 
Jan. ’20 3 NW. B. Williams 
Feb. ’20 3 W. R. Galt 
Jan. ’21 2 NW. LL. Brown 
Dec. 19 4 C. A. Bingham 
Nov. 23 2 Ray S. Gatens 
GEORGIA 
Jan. 24 2 C. Q. Wright 
Jan. ’21 3 C. D. Terrell 
Aug. °17 2 R. C. Poindezxter............ 
Jan. °22 4 Henry B. Crawford 
Jan. ’23 2 S. J. Hill 
Jan. °21 2 J. 8. Looney 
Jan. ’22 l Leroy Pharr... 
Dec. 18 1 E. P. Bridges 
Jan. ’22 l T. R. Fluker 
Apr. 719 l S.S. King 
Jan. ’21 2 R. E. Hail... 
Nov. ’23 l Abram Cook 
ILLINOIS 
Jan. 14 1 H. H. Sherer 
Apr. ’22 1 I’. D. Danielson 
Sep. 20 ] I’. L. Streed : 
Jan. '25 l John J. O'Brien 
Aug. °17 l C. C. Schultz 
Jan. “15 2 H. L. Wi oolhiser 
INDIANA 
Jan. 22 3 Albert Couden 
IOWA 
Jun. *20 1 P. F. Hopkins 
Apr. °13 5 C. L. Ehrhart 
Apr. °20 2 C. E. Douglas 
May °19 1 G. R. Connelly 
May ’14 2 J. O. Gregg 
Jun, °20 1 
Apr. °16 l T. W. MeMillan 
Sep. ’22 2 Arthur EF. J. Johnson. 
May "19 2 Oo Reese 
Oct. ‘15 2 G. L. Long 
Apr. °20 1 C. J. Mackey 
KANSAS 
May ’21 l Bert C. Wells 
Apr. "21 l i ° M Slo anski 
Jun, 17 5 W. F. Benson 
May "19 2 A. NW. Se nq 
Apr. ’24 1 E. Hl. Hawkins 


Cities 
Served 
l 


RO et st et — oe Oe nn ee ee en 


Appt. 
Sep. "25 
May ’25 
Jun. 21 
Dec. ’21 
Nov. ’22 
Jan. 23 
Dec. '21 
Sep. °25 
Jan. 26 
Feb. ’23 
Jun, '24 
Mar. *24 
Jan. '22 

"25 
Jun. ’25 
Apr. *18 
Nov. ’25 
Mar. ’23 
Jul. 24 
Aug. ’22 
Mar. 25 
Mar. ’25 
May ’25 
Jul. °25 
Jan. 24 
Jan. °26 

25 
Apr. ’22 
Jan. ’22 
Dec. 18 
Feb. ’22 
Apr. °19 
Nov. 22 
Jan. ’24 
Jan. "14 
Feb 22 
Sep. °20 
Aug. °17 
May ‘17 
Jan. ’24 
Jun. °20 
Apr. *25 
Jul. °25 
May "19 
Mar. °17 
Apr. "16 
Apr. 24 

"24 
Apr 17 
Apr. °20 
May ’21 
May ’21 
Feb. 26 
May °20 
Jun. °24 


Salary 


2,700 
4,800 
10,000 
7,000 
4,800 
2.700 
3,600 
7,200 


4,500 
12,000 
7,500 
3,000 
$8,000 
4,200 
5,360 
8,000 
2,500 
3.000 
7,500 
and car 
1,200 
5,000 
6,000 
7,500 
12,000 


2,500 


5,600 
3,600 
3,600 
8,000 
3,000 
4,200 
2,400 
4.000 
4,200 
3,000 
2,400 
5,000 


8,400 
5,620 
5,000 
2,400 
4,000 
7,500 


5,000 


5,000 
8,000 
7,500 
2,700 
2,400 


2,100 
8,000 
1,500 
3,600 
2,000 


5,000 
2,400 
and car 
8,600 
3.600 
3,000 





lary 


700 
800 
,000 


"800 
,700 
600 
,200 


,500 
000 
,500 
000 
000 
200 
360 
,000 
,500 
000 
,000 
1 car 
200 
», 000 
;,000 
500 
000 
500 


5,600 
3.600 
5,600 
3.000 
3.000 
+, 200 
2400 
1,000 
+, 200 
3,000 
> 400 
5,000 


3, 400 
5,620 
5,000 
2.400 
+.000 
7,500 


5,000 


5.000 
3,000 
7,500 
2,700 
2,400 


2,100 
3,000 
1,500 
5.600 
2,000 


9,000 
2,400 
d car 
3.600 
3,600 
$,000 
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____ BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD ___ 
— ROLLERS 


STEAM and MOTOR 


TANDEM and THREE WHEEL 


Sizes 24% to 18 Tons 


A Pressure Scarifier Should be Attached to Every 
Three-Wheel Roller 


INQUIRIES INVITED 











s; TheBuffalo Springfield Roller Co. © max 7 
i i Springfield.Ohio. ? | 
a a >. - 5 s ' 




















COLUMBUS STANDARD STREET NAME SIGN~ 









HEAVY CAST IRON 
ONE PIECE TOP CASTING 
HOT GALVANIZED 
INSIDE AND OUT 


GALVANIZED THE HOUSE NUMBER 
BOLTS Bisertnse THE SIGN IN 
— 3 X 9° PANEL 






2% RAISED BLOCK 
TYPE LETTERS ON 
BOTH SIDES OF 
EACH PLATE SOLID CAST 
ALUMINUM SIGN PLATE 
4'zk WIDE 22° LONG 


HEAVY STEEL TUBE —>§ 

POST 3 DIAMETER ‘ 

I2-S'OVER ALL IN LENGTH § 
HOT GALVANIZED INSIDE AND OUT 





SIGNS - WITH - QUALITY - AND - CHARACTER 


OHIO TRAFFIC DEVICES COMPANY 
610 N. Fourth St. Manufacturers also of Columbus, Ohio 


The Ohio Traffic Guide, Parking Signs, Traffic Paint 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION CITY MANAGER MAGAZINE 
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City 


Kinsley 
LaCrosse 
McCracken 
St. Marys 
Salina 
Sterling 
Stockton 
Wichita 
Winfield 


Cynthiana 
Harrodsburg 


Auburn 
Camden 
Portland 


Mansfield 
Middleb« ro 
Norwood 
Stoughton 


Albion 


Alma 

Alpena 

Bay City 
Benton Harbor 
Big Rapids 
Birmingham 
Cadillac 
Crystal Falls 
Eaton Rapids 
East Grand Rapids. 
Escanaba 
Ferndale 
Gladstone 
Grand Haven 
Grand Rapids 
Gr. Pte. Shrs. 


Ironwood 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Kingsford 
(Iron Mountain) 
Lapeer 
Marysville 
Manistee...... 
Mt. Pleasant 
Muskegon.... 
Muskegon. Hts. 
Otsego.. 
Petoskey 
Pleasant Ridge, Detroit 
Plymouth 
Pontiac 
Portland 

Royal Oak 

St. Johns 

St. Ste Marie 
Stambaugh.. 
Sturgis 

Three Rivers 


Anoka...... 

Columbia Hts. 
Morris............ 
Wh. Br. Lake 


TWELFTH ANNUAL NUMBER 


1920 Plan In No. Name of Manager 
Pop. Effect mgrs. 
1,986 C€ Apr. '22 2 S. 7. Manuel 
808 C Apr. °25 I S. C. Chapin 
491 Cc May ‘19 2 E. H. Sieling 
1,321 C Apr. 21 3 H.P. Giebler 
15,085 C Jul. ’21 3 Harold A. Ragle 
2,060 CC Apr. 25 1 Ralph McMillan 
1,324 # May 21 2 O. M. Goodrich 
72,217 Cc Apr. °17 3 Earl C. Elliott 
7,933 C May’2l 1 WJ. Welfelt 
KENTUCKY 
3,857 & Jan. “16 2 J. J. Curle 
3.765 O Jan. ’2I l L. M. Van Arsdale 
MAINE 
16,985 0 Jan. “18 5 Frederick W. Ford 
3,408 O "25 l Herbert A. Thomas 
69,272 Cc Dec. '23 ] Il. A. Brinkerhoff 


MASSACHUSETTS 


6,255 Cc Jan. 21 3 Wom. Plattner 
8,453 te Jan. 21 l H. J. Goodale 
12,627 Cc Jan. 15 3 Lewis B. Thorpe 
6,865 C Jan. ’22 l B. L. Winslow 
MICHIGAN 
8,554 C Jan. 16 6 Leon A. Sears 
7,542 ( May ‘19 ] IN. E. Reynolds 
11,101 ( Apr. °16 3 Geo. R. Nicholson 
47,554 Apr. 21 3 NW. E. Baumgardner 
12,2338 ¢ Jul. 21 1 Guy M. Tyler 
$4,558 C Feb. "14 4 Dan H. Vincent 
3,694 ( Feb. °18 4 Harry S. Starr 
9,750 = ¢ Mar. ’14 3 George Johnston 
$3,394 ( Apr. °17 l J. iH. Sanders 
2,379 Max Laird 
1310 O May ’24 | 
13,1038 C Mar. 22 l Fred R. Harris 
2,640 ‘) Apr. "24 l Carl H. Peterson 
4,953 Cc May °23 2 l’. R. Buechner 
7,205 Apr. 15 3 Paul R. Taylor 
137,634 Cc May "17 2 Fred H. Locke 
630) 6(O Aug. “16 4 A. H. Bennett 
15,739 _& "25 1 Wo. M. Rich 
$8,374 C Jan. '15 7 Harry Freeman 
48,487 C Jun. °18 3 Ross J. Buck 


2,000 C Feb. '24 2 C. Walter Seiler 
4.723 C Apr. ’19 2 Charles Hubbard 
941 C Jan. ’20 2 Everett B. Lane 

9,694 C May’l4 3 John Shields 
4.819 Cc Mar. °21 2 HW. K. Willman 
36,570 + Jan. '20 ] I. R. Ellison 
9,514 > May 22 3 *7T. J. Peddler 
3,200 Cc May 18 + E. Eldred 
5,064 CC Apr. ’16 5 P. T. Mitchell 
2000 OO Jun.’19 2 A. J. Berst 
2,857 C  Apr.’18 2 Sidney D. Strong 
34.273 C Sep. 20 2 C. W. Ham 
1.899 ¢ Jan. 19 l IF’. L. Jenkins 
6,007 > Dec. 16 2 R. J. Whitney 
$3,925 ( Jan. ‘19 2 Theo. H. Townsend 
12,096 ( Dec. 17 3 Henry A. Sherman 
2,263 C Apr. 24 ] Chas. A. Nelson 
5,995 ( Apr. "21 3 0. O. Johnson 
5,200 CC Apr. 18 2 John S. Cowgill 
MINNESOTA 
4,287 C (pr. "14 2 H. W. Plummer 
2,968 C_ Sep. ’21 l Wm. Leitch 
2.320 CC Jan.’14 3 F. E. Ware 
2,022 <j Nov. ’21 2 Dale Merrick 


Cities 
Served 


] 
l 
l 
| 
1 
l 
] 
l 
l 


thet el he pe OS pt te pa pe 


— i i BO PO 


+ 


ee © © 


~ 


ee et et et 


ss 


Appt. 


Apr. °2 
Sep. °25 
Jul. °25 
Oct. °2 
Feb. '26 
Aug. ’2 
Apr. °22 
2 
u 


Jun. *21 
May ’21 
Jan. “18 
Jan. °21 
Jan. °26 
Mar. °25 
Dex 23 
Mar. ’24 
Apr. ’21 
May °25 
Mar. ’22 


Jan. 26 


May °19 


May °25 
Oct. 21 

Jul. 18 

May ‘22 
Jan. °18 
Apr. "18 
Jun. °25 


Jun. *22 
May °2 
May ’2 
Jul. 26 

May °18 
Feb. ’2: 


May °25 
Feb. 26 
Dec. ’2 


May °25 
Apr. ’20 
Mar. ’22 


Jan. °2] 


Apr. °24 
Jan. 20 
May °25 
Dec. °23 
Jun. °25 
Jan. 26 
Jun. ’20 
(pr. “24 


Jan. ‘19 
Jan. °26 


Jul, °19 
Jun. °20 
Apr. °24 
Sep. °23 
Apr. '23 
Jul. 2s 


3 
Mar. 23 
Sep 23 


Salary 


1.800 
1,600 
1,800 
1,500 
8,600 
2,700 
2,400 
9,000 
7,200 


1.200 
1.800 


3,500 
3,000 
10,000 


4,000 
4,000 
4,500 
4.000 


2,500 
and car 
4.800 


5,000 
3,000 
1,500 
5,000 
4,000 
3,600 
2,200 


8,000 
6,000 
4,300 

4,000 
8.000 
3,000 

Car & Apt. 
8.000 
10,000 
5,000 


3,600 


6,000 
4,500 
2,000 
5,000 
8,000 
3,300 
7,500 
1,800 
4.800 
2.800 
6,000 
2,650 
3,000 
2,500 


,000 


2,640 








alary 


1,800 
1,600 
1,800 
1,500 
3,600 
2,700 
2,400 
9,000 
7,200 


1,200 
1.800 


3,500 
3,000 
),000 


1.000 
1.000 
1,500 
L000 


2 500 
1 car 
L800 


000 
, 000 
500 
},000 
+000 
5.600 
200 


000 
000 
300 
000 
000 
000 
Apt. 
000 
O00 
000 


600 
300 
300 
,800 
,300 
000 
500 
000 
000 
000 
,300 
000 
800 
800 
S00 
000 
650 
000 
500 


500 
400 
800 
640 
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Standard Throughout the World | 





ACCURATE DURABLE 


BRONZE 


Disc, Current and Compound Types | 


Inquiries solicited from City Managers 


f@ _GAMON METER COMPANY ||] _ 
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280-298 South Street Newark, New Jersey 
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City 


Excelsior Springs.... 


Kansas City....... 
Maryville 


Bozeman 
Columbus 


Glasgow 
Scobey 


Alliance 


Cape May.. 
Keansburg... 
Summit 


Albuquerque 
Clayton 


Clovis 
Roswell 


Auburn 

East Aurora 
Newburgh.. 
Niagara Falls... 
Rochester 
Sherrill 
Watertown 
Watervliet 


Chapel Hill 
Durham 


Elizabeth City 
Gastonia 
Goldsboro 
Greensboro 
Hickory 

High Point 
Morganton 
Reidsville 
Thomasville 


Ashtabula 
Cincinnati... 
Cleveland .... 
Cleveland Heights 
Dayton.. 

E. Cleveland 
Gallipolis 
Lima... 
Middletown 
Oberlin 
Painesville 
Sandusky 

S. Charleston... 
Springfield 
Westerville 
Xenia 


Ardm« re 
Chandler 
Coalgate 
I Jeve | 
Duncan 
Edmond 


1920 
Pop. 


4,165 
324,410 
4,711 


6,183 

987 
2,059 
1,170 


4,591 


36,192 
3,703 
30,366 
50,760 
295,750 
1,761 
31,285 
16,073 


$8,984 
21,719 
8,925 
12,871 
11,296 
43,525 

5,076 
14,302 

4.500 

5,338 


5,676 


~2 2 


14,181 
2,226 
3,009 
1,936 
3,463 
2,452 


Plan 


C 


0 
O 


ee ee 
4040 248 40 sw CQ 


~ 


ee en! 
a 


te 
, = eC sC QR 402034 2 


ae cen, ten an tan en tt ae es tt an en ee en 


OO 


In 
Effect 
Apr. 22 
Apr. °26 
Apr. °19 
Mé 
Oct. 21 
Jul. "18 
Jul. "16 
Jan. '20 
NE 
Aug. °19 
Apr. ’21 
Dec. '24 
Dec. '25 
Jan. '26 
Jan. ‘18 
Apr. ’21 
Feb. '22 
May ’14 
Jan. °20 
"24 
Jan. °16 
Jan. 16 
Jan. '28 
Apr. °16 
Jan. '20 
Jan. °20 
Jun. '22 
May ‘17 
May ’21 
Jul. 13 
Aug. 19 
Jul. °17 
May ’21 
May ‘13 
May ‘15 
May ‘138 
May ’21 
May ‘15 
Jan. 16 
Jan. °26 
Jan. '24 
Jan. '22 
Jan. "14 
Jan. 18 
Jan. “18 
Jan. "22 
Apr. °21 
Jan. '26 
Jan. *20 
Jan. "16 
Jan. "18 
Jan. "14 
Jan. “16 
Jan. “18 
Ok 
Jun. ’21 
Sep. °25 
Jul. 14 
Jun. *20 
Nov. '20 
Dec. °25 


TWELFTH ANNUAL NUMBER 


No. 


Name of Manager 


MISSOURI 


4 V. H. Elliston 
] H. F. McElroy 
3 No. O. Garrett 


INTANA 

2 Fred M. Brown 
2 H. B. Annin 

3 J. K. Mitchell 
2 Hale Nelson 


BRASKA 
3 fi A. Goines 


NEW JERSEY 


l Paul A. Volcker 
2 John B. Wright 
1 J.P. Broome 


NEW MEXICO 


t B. H. Calkins 
3 dé. H. Be nder 


6 R. V. Miller 
8 C. D. Fulton 


NEW YORK 





1 John P. Jaeckel 


l Victor E. Hamerlein 
5 W. T. McCaw 

3 - D. Robbins 

5 C. B. Salisbury 


J. Walter Ackerman 


3 Robt. J. Murray 


NORTH CAROLINA 


| E. M. Knox 

2 R. W. Rigsby 
} Miles Ferebee 
2 D. L. Struthers 
$ C. M. Granthan 
l P. C. Painter 
7 
9 


~ 


R. L. Hefner 
3 R. L. Pickett 
Ss Charles Lane 
E. B. i are 
9 R. M. ( OOR SEY 
OHIO 
iN. M. Cotton 
Clarence O. Sherrill 
NW. R. Hopkins 
H. iH. ( anfield 
I’. O. Eichelberaer 
Chas. A. Carran 
Arthur M. Miller 
I. C. Brower 
L. A. Waldner 
D. 1. Herrick 
Roae r M Erans 
C. Webb Sadler 
Alfred Clemans 
R. i ° | lac k 
J. G. Whitney 
Ss. O. Hlale 


oe eon hee seo a 


LAHOMA 

3 Kirk Dyer 

l J. P. Butler 

8 R. M. Lacy 

3 J. C. Dulaney 
t 


*. “. Rogers 


Cities 


] 
l 
1 
] 


r© © 


Se ee 


~~. 


Appt. 
Aug. ’25 
Apr. 26 
Apr. ’23 
Jan. '24 
Mar. °20 
Feb. 19 
Mar. °23 
Jun. °25 
May ’25 
Mar. 26 
Jan. 26 
May ’22 
May ’23 
Jan. '26 
Mar. °20 
Jan. ’20 
May ’24 
Dec. ’23 
Jan. '24 
Nov. 21 
Jan. '22 
Jan. '24 
Jun. ’22 
Aug. °21 

"25 
May ’23 
Aug. *22 
Aug. 21 
May °25 
Mar. *19 
May °23 
Jun. '24 
Jul. °23 
Jun. '22 
Jan. '26 
Jan. '24 
Jan. ’22 
Aug. '21 
Oct. '22 
Jan. °26 
Mar. °25 
Feb 24 
Jan. °26 
Feb. °26 
Jan. 22 
Mar. °23 
Jan. “24 
May °25 
Jan. '22 
Nov "25 
Nov 25 
Nov "25 

"24 
Jan 23 





Salary 


3, 


000 


15,000 


9 


2 
3, 
1, 
2 


Y 
a, 


4, 


4, 
4, 
6, 


4, 
2, 


2,750 


300 
800 
100 
100 


500 


500 
500 
000 


700 
700 


and car 


2, 


2 
~, 


5, 


400 
000 


000 


3,000 


5, 
9, 


OOO 
O00 


SOOT 


6, 


2 
~, 


2 
~?, 


5, 


$, 
5, 
4, 
5, 
a 
2, 


+, 
2 


- 


000 
600 


600 
600 


600 
000 
500 
400 
000 
200 


400 


180 


800 


000 
000 
000 
200 

400 
800 

4100 
000 
000 
000 
000 


800 


500 


500 
3.200 


500 


S00 
400 
800 


500 











salary 


3,000 
5,000 
2,750 


3,300 
1,800 
2,100 
2,100 


4,500 


4,500 
4,500 
6,000 


4,700 
2.700 
d car 
2,400 
8,000 


5,000 
3,000 
5,000 
9,000 


SOOT 
6,000 
3,600 


3,600 
8,600 


3,600 
5,000 
4.500 
8.400 
3.000 
$,200 
2 400 
3.180 
+. 800 


>,000 
>,000 
5,000 
7,200 
3.400 
y 800 
> 400 
5.000 
5.000 
$000 
».000 
LE S00 
| 500 
r 500 
3. 200 
> 500 


+ SOO 
» 400 
800 
500 
+. 500 
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DISC METE 
E 


HERSEY 








t, MODEL HF, which is the 
> 


DISC MET MODEL HD, which is the highest 
excel all Meters of all makes in all these 
rable Meters. 


BRANCHI 


NEW YORK, N. ¥ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


ILLINOIS 
GEORGIA 
TEXAS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
ANGELES, CALIF 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION CITY 





highest 
Divided or Split-case Meter, 
oduct of thirty-five years’ experience and refinement in the manufacture of Water Meters 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: South Boston, Mass. 
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City 
Grandfield 
Heavener 
Madill 
Mangum 
McAlester 
Muskogee 
Norman 
Nowata 
Pawhuska 
Sallisaw 
Sapulpa 
Sulphur 
Walters 
Yale 


Astoria 
Hillsboro 

La Grande 
Oregon City 
Warrenton 


Ambridge 
Aspinwall 
Blairsville 
Carlisle 
Clifton Hts. 
Coraopolis 
Dormont 
Edgeworth 
Lansdowne 
Mifflinburg 
Milton 
Osborne 
Sewickley 
Springdale 
Towanda 
Waynesboro 
se 


Beaufort 


Florence 
Rock Hill 


Sumter 


Clark 
Rapid City 


Aleoa 
Elizabethton 
Kingsport 
Knoxville 
Miss’n’y Ridge 
Murfreesboro 


Austin 
Amarillo 
Beaumont 
Brownsville 
Brownwood 
Brenham 
Bryan 
Burkburnett 
Eastland 
Ft. Worth 
Highland Park, Dallas 
Longview 


TWELFTH ANNUAL NUMBER 


SOUTH 


No. Name of Manager 
2 R. P. Reagen 
2 J. H. Brannan 
5 Homer Moss 
6 John H. Tomme 
2 Chas. H. Hess 
8 Cecil Moore 
3 M. F. McFarland 
4 W. W. Sanders 
5 S. P. Malone 
l Fred E. Johnston 
2 I’. E. Lawrence 
2 
3 T. M. Anderson 
3 Ross Taylor 
OREGON 
1 O. A. Kratz 
] C. G. Reiter 
Ss W. C. Crews 
1 J. L. Franzen 
5 Warren M. Francis 


PENNSYLVANIA 


3 


] 
l 
] 
l 
] 
] 
4 
l 
2 
] 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
( 


A. W. Johns 
Harry E. Lea 
T. C. North 
H. D. Herbert 


E. E. Lothrop 

E. O. Garrett 

H. | ° Burkholder 
Frank B. Titus 
Mark M. Shively 
C. A. Eckbert 
H. I’. Burkholder 
John G. Hiteshew 
John F. Pierce 
Wm. A How ie 


A. Stover Fitz 


-AROLINA 


iH. kK. MeGee 


iW. P. Goodman 
S. O'Quinn 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


~~] 


~ 


3 


Elmer Kirkeby 
J. P. Soderstrum 


TENNESSEE 


1920 In 
Pop. Plan Effect 
1990 CC Mar. ’21 
1850 C Oct. 22 
2,717 & Nov. "17 
3,405 C Nov. 14 
12,095 Cc Nov. *19 
30,277 C Apr. ’20 
5,004 CC Sep. 19 
4,435 C Apr. ’20 
6,414 C May’ 
2,255 i Nov. "19 
11,634 C May ’22 
3,667 C "24 
3,082 C Nov. °19 
2.601 Cc May ’21 
14,027 C Jan. ’23 
2,468 i Jan. ’24 
6,913 C  Oct.’138 
5,686 C Jan. ’24 
630 ¥ Jan. ’23 
12,730 O Nov.’18 
3,170 O Mar. ’25 
4,391 O- Apr. ’22 
10,916 O May ’@l 
3,469 OO Jul.’23 
6,162 O Jun. 25 
6,455 OO May’22 
18738 O Jan.’14 
4,797 0 
1.744 Of Jan. 13 
8,638 8) 

588 8) Jan. *21 
4955 O  Sep.’18 
2,929 O Feb. ’23 
4,269 © Apr.’18 
9,720 O May ’22 
2,831 QO Jan. 15 

C May’l5 
10,968 C May’! 
8,809 C Feb. °15 
9,508 ; Jan. 12 
1392 © May’l2 
5,777 = ¢ Aug. °21 
8,358 * Jun. 19 
2,749 ( Jul. °21 
5,692 Mar. °17 
77,818 _ Oct. °23 
2,500 C Apr. 23 
5,367 BC Oct. °20 
34,876 ¢ 26 
15,494 ( Nov. °18 
40,422 ( Dec. 19 
11,791 ( Jan. 16 
8,223 ¢ Jul. °16 
5,066 = ¢ Apr. ’23 
6,307 _} Mar. °17 
5,300 C May’23 
9,368 ¢ Apr. *19 
106,482 C Apr. 25 
6,000 O- Apr. ’23 
6,718 C Apr. ’2s 


CO tO me = =) ae 


— 3 


ft 5 Hultquist 
E. R. Lingerfelt 
I. L. Cloud 

Lou is Brownlou 
i. L. Mel arland 
R. E. Lowe 


Jeff D. Bartlett* 
Ollie J. Bloud 

A. E. Munday 
Clyde McIntosh, acting 
A. A. Hacker, acting 
J. Bryan Miller 
J.J. Engelman 

J. H. Cheatham 

O. E. Carr 

Geo. F airtrace 

Sam Bothwell 


~ 


‘ities 


l 


—_ . ) — et et OD 


it ee | 


hee et he 


Ge = © 


—_ 


Appt. 
Jul. °25 
"25 
May °23 
May ’21 
Apr. ’23 
Jan. 26 
Jul. °23 
Jun. '25 
Apr. °24 
Nov. 719 
Apr. °23 


Jul. ’24 
Feb. °24 


Jan. 23 
Jan. 25 
Jan. 25 
Feb. °25 
Mar. °25 
Apr. ‘22 
May °21 
Jul. °25 

May ’22 
Aug. '23 
Apr. "25 
Aug. °23 
Feb. ’21 
Jan. °26 
Apr. °18 
May ’22 


Jun. °23 


Apr. 21 
Jan. 21 


May ’24 
May ’24 


Jun. 19 
Sep. "24 
Jun. °23 
Oct. ’23 
Jun. ’23 
Dec. 20 


Sep. 23 
Nov. 24 
Sep. "22 
Jun. 24 
Jul. °25 

May °24 
Jun. 25 
Aug. °23 
Jul. ’23 


Salary 
1,800 
2,400 
1,500 
1,800 
3,600 
6,000 
3,600 
2,400 
3,600 
3,000 
4,800 


1,800 
3,000 


6.600 
2.700 
3,600 


3,600 


4,500 
2.400 
$000 
4.000 


4.000 
4,000 
$,000F 
2.500 
2.000 
3,600 
4807 
4,600 
3,600 
1,800 
2.400 


2.400 


6,000 
3,000 


1,200 
3,600 


3,000F 
3,600 
8,600 
15,000 
1,200 
3,000 


5,000 
8,000 
8,000 


8,900 
8.000 
3,000 
13,500 
6,000 
3,300 











lary 
| 800 
400 
| 500 
|,800 
3.600 
3,000 
3,600 
» 400 
3,600 
3.000 
1.800 


|,800 
3,000 


5,600 
2,700 
3,600 


3,600 


$500 
2.400 
4.000 
$.000 


4.000 
4,000 
000T 
2,500 
2.000 
3,600 

4807 
4,600 
3,600 
1,800 
2.400 


2,400 


6,000 
3,000 


1,200 
3,600 


,000F 
3,600 
3,600 
5,000 
1,200 
3,000 


5,000 
8,000 
3,000 


3,900 
3,000 
3,000 
3,500 
6,000 
3,300 
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WATER METERS _ 


SIX DISTINCT TYPES 


We have been makers of highest grade water meters only, since 
1870. Our experience is freely at the disposal of all water officials. 


CROWN, Rotary Piston. 
The original of this type 
of meter. Very strong 


and reliable. 





GEM, Velocity. Oldest 
EMPIRE, Oscillating Pis- and best of this type of | 
ton. The most accurate, meter. 
sensitive and durable me- 


ter made. 





NASH, Dise Type. Ex- 





cellent and popular devel- EMPIRE - COMPOUND. 
opment of this familiar Combining EMPIRE and 
style. GEM. Accurate on 





widely varying streams. 


We also make the PREMIER, a Venturi style with positive dis- 
placement recorder, for measuring full flows of mains, and other 
similar service. 


Full information on any or all of these meters gladly 
sent on request, including illustrations, lists of parts 


and other specifications, sizes, and prices. 


National Meter Company 
299 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Cincinnati Atlanta Los Angeles 
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1920 In 
City Pop. Plan Effect No. Nameof Manager Cities Appt. Salary 
Lubbock ............... 4,051 C Dec.’17 2 A. B. Davis 1 Dec. °25 3,600 
Lufkin... invencginaes 4,878 C Mar.’19 3 
Mexia. 3,482 O 20 2 W. B. Kendrick ] "25 2,500 
Navasota 5,060 C May '23 1 Mayor acting 
San Angelo 10,050 C  Jun.’l6 4 E. V. Spence l Jun. °25 3,900 
Sherman 15,031 C Apr. ’15 2 0. J. 8. Ellingson ] Apr. “16 4,500 
Stamford 3,704 C Mar.’18' 5 Chas. Zugg l Aug. °23 2,500 
Taylor...... 6,965 C  Apr.’14 3 A. V. Hyde l Apr. ‘18 3,600 
Teague 3,306 O Jan. ’15 3 E. B. St. Clair* l Dec. '23 2,400 
Temple 11,088 C Aug. ’22 l H.J Graeser 2 Sep. "22 4,800 
Terrell 8,349 C Aug. 19 4 L. A. Markham l Apr. °24 3,000 
Tulia 2,000 O 18 6s B. B. Huckabee l "25 1,800 
Tyler.. 12,085 C Apr. ’15 4 Lee H. Powell l Mar. ’26 3,600 
Waco...... 38,500 C Feb. 24 2 E. E. McAdams 2 Jul. 24 6,000 
and car 
UTAH 
Brigham City 5,282 O- Feb. ’18 t C. A. Roskelley* l Jan. °26 3,000 
VERMONT 
St. Albans... 7,588 C Mar. ’21 3 C. S. Summer l Apr. °23 2,800 
St. Johnsbury 7,168 C Jun. ’2 1 Ralph D. Sherry l Jun. ’23 4,500 
Springfield. 7,202 C Jun. ’20 2 Roy M. Wileomb l Jan. '23 4,800 
VIRGINIA 
Alexandria........ 18,060 C Sep. ’22 2 Paul Morton l Jun. °25 4,200 
| 3,242 © May ’20 2 vt. WW. Catlin ] May ’24 3,000 
Blackstone... 1497 O- Jun.’14 2 W. H. Barrow ] Sep. 23 2,000 
Bristol............ 6,729 CC  Sep.’19 t John D. Keeler,Jr. l Oct. 24 4,200 
Charlottesville 10,666 O Aug.’13 6 H. A. Yancey l Sep. °25 3,600 
C Sep. ’22 
Covington 5,623 C Sep. ’25 ] I’. W. Waggoner 2 Aug. °25 4,200 
Farmville 2,586 C  Sep.’15 t R. B. Cralle l Sep. °25 3,600 
Franklin 2,363 C Sep. ’22 l H. L. Beach l Sep. ’22 3,000 
Fredericksburg 5,882 0 Sep. °12 2 L. J. Houston, Jr. l Oct. °18 4,500 
Galax........ 1,250 OO Apr. ’22 l I G. Vass l Apr. ’22 2,100 
Hampton 6,200 C Sep. ’20 2 J. B. Sinclair l Jun. °23 3,600 
Hopewell 10,000 C Sep. 24 l Roy S. Braden l Sep. 24 5,400 
Lynchburg... 30,070 CC Sep. ’20 l R. W. B. Hart, acting 1 Oct. 25 6,000 
Newport News..... 35,596 C Sep. 20 3 J.C. Biggins l Jul. °25 5,000 
Norfolk........ . . 159,080 C  Sep.’18 3 I. Walke Truxtun l Sep. °25 12,000 
Petersburg 31,012 CC Sep. ’20 2 WP. Drewry I Jan. °24 10,000 
Portsmouth 54,387 C Jan.’17 3 Jas. DP. Jervey l Sep. °20 8,500 
Radford.. 4.627 C Sep. ’20 3 R. W. Arthur l Jul. °25 2,700 
Roanoke... , 50,842 C Sep. ’18 l W. 2. Hunter l Sep. 18 7,200 
Salem 4,159 C Sep. ’22 2 Wallace Lawrence...... l Mar. ’26 3,600 
Staunton 10,623 O Jan. ’08 3 Willard Il’. Day l Mar. °23 4,200 
C Sep. ’20 
Suffolk 9123 C  Oct.°19 1 R. H. Brinkley l Oct. °19 4,800 
Warrenton 1545 O Mar.’20 38 Sidney Shumate l May '23 2,000 
Winchester 6,883 O Dee.’l5 5 L. R. Dettra l Aug. "22 3,600 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Bluefield , 15,282 C Aug. ’21 2 Boyd A. Bennett 2 Oct. °25 7,000 
Charleston 39,608 C May’l5 7 H. C. Walker l Jan. '24 4,500 
Clarksburg 27,869 C May ’2l l Harrison G. Otis 3 Jul. °21 7,500 
Marlinton 1177 C Jan. °@% 1 Frank King l Jan. °24 1,500 
Morgantown 12,127 C Jun. ’21 $ Edwin Brooks l Sep. °25 5,500 
St. Albans 2,500 H. O. Palmer 2,100 
St. Marys 1648 ¢ "21 B. J. Meeks 1,800 
Wheeling 56,208 ¢ Jul. "17 6 Harvey L. Kirk l Jul. 25 6,000 
WISCONSIN 
Janesville 18,298 C Apr. °23 l Henry Traxler 2 Sep. '23 7,200 
Kenosha 40,472 © Apr. *22 1 C. M. Osborn 2 Oct. °22 9,500 
Two Rivers 7,305  ¢ "25 I R. Biehl 2 Jun. °25 5,000 
CANADA 
MANITOBA 
St. James 15,000 C Jul. 23 2 No manager since August, 1924 
Brandon 14,000 C Oct. 23 l A.W. E. Fawkes I Mar. "24 [FF 4,200 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Woodstock 4.000 & Jun. °19 2 M. J. Rutledge l Mar. 23 8,000 




















500 
500 
600 
400 
800 
000 
800 
600 
000 
car 


DOU 


S00 
500 
800 


200 
000 
000 
200 
600 


200 
600 
000 
500 
100 
600 
400 
000 
000 
000 
000 
500 
700 
200 
600 
200 


800 
000 
600 


000 
500 
500 
500 
500 
100 
800 
000 


,200 
500 
000 


200 


000 
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YOU CANNOT GO WRONG 


using 
Lambert | 


WATER 
Meters. 


because 





the name LAMBERT means something 


The Lambert frost-proof disc meter is made in %, % and 1-inch sizes. By the | 
use of a patented, non-corrosive, yielding bolt device, the top and bottom casing 
disc chamber and gear train are free to part when the meter is frozen, thereby 
preventing any damage to the casing or internal mechanism. 


For warm sections of the country, where there is no danger of frost, this 
meter, designated as “Southern Type,” can be supplied with plain brass hexagon 
cap bolts. 


For heavy duty under the highest pressure commonly employed, where ac- 
curacy on very small flows is not an important factor, the Lambert current 
type meter is recommended. In all sizes, Lamber current meter casings, including 
the main casings, are made of bronze composition. 

Lambert current duplex meters are designed for heavy duty under the 
highest pressures commonly employed where accuracy on all flows is an impor- 
tant feature. The Lambert duplex will register accurately from the lowest 
flow to the full volume for which the meter is designed. It is made in sizes 
from 2 to 10 inches inclusive. 


Descriptive circulars will be sent free on request 


THOMSON METER CO. 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL NUMBER 








: 1920 In 
City Pop. Plan Effect No. Name of Manager Cities Appt. Salary 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Bridgewater 4,000 C Jan. 25 l Cecil B. McDougall l Feb. ’25 3,000 
Kentville 3,000 O- Sep. ’24 l 
Windsor 3,000 C "25 l Gordon S. Staris 2 Feb. °25 3,000 
Wolfville 2,500 O- Apr. 23 2 
ONTARIO 
Chatham 16,000 C May ’22 l C. H.R. Fuller l May ’22 4,000 
and car 
Espanola... 4,000 O l H. J. MeNenly l Apr. °19 
Leaside Oo "138 l A. T. Lawson l Jan. 13 800T 
Niagara Falls 12,000 O- Jan. ’23 l 7. S. Scott l Jan. °23 5,000 
QUEBEC 
Grand Mere 9,000 CC Feb. ’20 2 J. A. Bernier l Oct. °24 5,250 
La Tuque 5,800 C Mar. ’21 2 
Montreal- East Cc 25 l J. N. Langelier 2 Oct. °25 $,500 
Outremont 18,884 O Jul. 718 2 R. E. Lacroix l Aug. ’24 6,500 
St. Lamberts 4,000 C Sep. ’24 l H. Ortiz 2 Oct. ’24 5,000 
Shawinigan Falls 12,000 C_ Apr. ’21 l J. Henri Valiquette l Apr. ’21 6,400 
Temiskaming 2,000 CC Dec.’18 2 A. K. Grimmer l Jul. °23 4,000t 
Westmount 19,579 C Apr. ’13 | Geo. WW. Thompsobn ] Apr. °13 8,500 
NEW ZEALAND 
Port Chalmers 3,000 O - Sep. ’24 l 
Taumaurunui 500 O Oct. ’22 ] Arthur Leese I Oct. *22 2,560 
* Reappointed after interim tPart time only. 
s s ‘ Virginia, Gen. J. P. Jervey, Portsmouth, Va. 
Membership Committee 1926 West Virginia, H. G. Otis, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
° ° rs Wisconsi . M. + r annies lis. 
The following committee on membership a. S. 1. Sm, Sn, 
; : : s CANADA 
as ; resident 
has been _ appointed First Vice P New Brunswick, M. J. Rutledge, Woodstock, N. B. 
John M. Edy of Berkeley is chairman. Nova Scotia, G. S. Stairs, Windsor, N. S. 
State Comitteeman City Quebec, J. Henri Valiquette, Shawinigan Falls, Quebec 
California > 
Nevada 1242 e 
Oregon Cities Studying the Plan 
Arizona, John N. Edy, Berkeley, Calif., Chairman. MASSACHUSETTS 
Yolorad eee vn " 
oan A. M. Wilson, Colorado Springs, Col. FOXBORO. Mr. William Plattner, Towa 


Connecticut, W. A. Holt, 
Florida, C. A. Bingham, 
Georgia E. P. Bridges, 
Illinois, H. H. Sherer. 


Iowa, P. F. Hopkins, 
Kansas 
Missouri, Earl C. Elliott, 


Maine, H. A. Brinkerhoff, 


Massachusetts, H. J. Goodale, 
Michigan, Fred H. Locke, 
Minnesota, Dale Merrick, 
Montana 

Idaho, Fred M. Brown, 
Nebraska 

Wyoming, L. A. Goines, 

New Mexico, B. H. Calkins 


New Jersey, Paul Volcker, 


New York, J. Walter Ackerman, 
Rigsby, 


North Carolina, R. W. 
Ohio, I. C. Brower, 
Oklahoma, S. P. Malone 
Pennsylvania, H. D. Herbert, 
South Carolina, 
South Dakota, J. P. 
Tennessee 
Kentucky, F. L. Cloud, 
Texas, O. E. Carr and 
E. E. McAdams, 
Vermont, Roy M. 


Hunter K. McGee, 
Soderstrum, 


Wilcomb, 


New London, Conn. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Griffin, Georgia 
Glencoe, Illinois 

Ames, Iowa 

Wichita, Kansas 
Portland, 
Middleboro, 
Grand Rapids, 
White Bear Lake, 


Mass. 
Mich. 
Minn. 


Bozeman, Montana 


Nebraska 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Cape May, N. J. 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Durham, N. C. 
Lima, Ohio 
Pawhuska, Okla. 
Carlisle, Pa. 
Beaufort, S. C. 
Rapid City, S. D. 


Alliance, 


Kingsport, Tenn. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
Waco, Texas 


Me. - 


Manager of Mansfield reports great interest 
in the manager form of government among the 
citizens of Foxboro. Mr. Plattner recently ad- 
dressed the Foxboro Fraternity Club on the 
subject. 
NEW YORK 

SYRACUSE. The successful vote in Ro- 
chester has reawakened interest in the city 
manager proposal among the members of the 
Council of Clubs and an effort will be made to 
line up the ten thousand members behind the 
proposition. An alternative “Super-Mayor” 
plan was successfully opposed by the Council. 

VERMONT 

BELLOWS FALLS. Mr. W. C. Belknap is 
chairman of a committee to report at the next 
town meeting concerning the desirability of 
adopting the town manager form of govern- 
ment. Mr. Belknap has made inquiry of the 
Association concerning the possibility of se- 


Springfield, vt. CUTing a capable manager. 
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METERS 








The TROPIC—an _all-bronze 
Water Meter, with connection 
spuds attached to the lower case. 
Particularly designed for warm 
sections of the country. 


The ARCTIC—a frost bottom 
Water Meter, especially designed 
for cold sections of the country. 


| These two meters embody exactly the same mechan- 
ical features, the only difference being the changes neces- 
sary to provide a frost-breaking feature in the Arctic. 


Either of these meters will be equipped with a COM- 
PLETELY ENCLOSED intermediate train RUN- 
NING IN OIL, if desired. 


Write or wire nearest office for full information 


PITTSBURGH METER CO. 


7800 Susquehanna St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES 


New York 50 Church St. Columbia, 8S. C. 1433 Main St. 
Chicago 612 N. Michigan Ave. Seattle Washington 
Kansas City Mutual Building Los Angeles Union Bank Bldg. 
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Cretney Traffic 














y | ‘ HE Cretney Four Marker System is less than 3 years old and is meeting with 
such general favor that it is safe to predict that in a very short time every 
up-to-date city will divide traffic at the crosswalk. 


The elderly lady or woman with a baby carriage feels secure while crossing the 
street where there is a dividor for traffic at the crosswalk. 


City officials with the safety of the pedestrian at heart readily see the importance 
of dividing traffic in this way. 





Our Guides are READILY seen day or night—MALLEABLE iron— 
RAISED letters—PERMANENT fixtures—ARE PRICED RIGHT 


—DO THE WORK—and being less than three inches high are NOT 
an obstruction. 


The Arterial Stop Sign should be placed at the approach to an arterial instead 
of one of the traffic guides. It will be seen more readily than the sign on the 
post at the side, but even where the post at the side is used, this stop should be 
placed on the street for an additional precaution as well as a dividor for the traffic. 


Write for catalog. 


Guide Co. 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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International Tablettes 
Municipal Documentaires 
Digest LS oe a Municipales 


Published Monthly by The International Federation of Local Government 
Associations at its American Headquarters 














—EEE 


Director, AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS... sevsnersereenesnesrsseeereseesvenesseeeeeeeeDODn G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kansas. i 
EDITOR. 20.2 -neoeeneneeeeneeneeeeeeveseesenvee-eJOhn F, Willmott, General Municipal Secretariat, Lawrence Kansas. ' 
The International Municipal Digest is a synopsis of worthwhile books, reports and articles dealing with local 
government and administration ; also briefs of important local government news items It is designed to promote 
association and co-operation of local government authorities throughout the world. (A French edition is published 
as ‘Tablettes Documentaires Municipales’” in “Les Sciences Administratives,” 3bis Rue De La Regence, Brussels, 
Belgium. ) 
PRICE: aS a am CENTS THE COP Y | 
(Reproduction of any part of this Digest is forbidden without specific permission) 


The International Federation of Local Government Associations 


Ne _Brussels, London, Lawrence, Kansas, U. S. A. 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, 3bis RUE DE LA REGENCE, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 
Officers and Genera! Council 
President: M. Kern, H oO . 2 Inited S s 
F. M. Wmaur, Holland IN, olland JoHN G. Stutz, United States 
Vice-President : M. JonKer, Holland M. DIGNEFFE, Belgium { 
M A. BrRuGGEMAN, France M. Herat, France M. De ScHULTHERS, Switzerland 


Director Secretary General: 
E. Vincx, Belgium HENRI SELLIER, France M. CHappvis, Switzerland 


General Purposes 


The purposes of The International Federation of Local Government Associations are: 1—The periodical or- 
ganization of international congresses; 2—The establishment and development of inter-municipal relations by : 
creating a national bond between the local authorities in each country, and an international bond between the na- i 
tional associations of local governments; 3—The maintenance of @ permanent office for research and information ' 
on local government subjects. 





Vol. I . March, 1926 





No. 3 

— - — _ —__——. | 
Queer Contrasts in America versity, and a generous endowment of this 
(Local Government News, London, January, 1926) kind should make us hang our heads. There 


There is an amazing capacity for thinking nothing like that in England. 


in watertight compartments in the United On the next page is an account of the 
States, particularly in the sphere of public patronage system exercised by Mr. Hylan, 
administration. In a recent issue of the until recently Mayor of New York. “Hylan 
American NATIONAL MUNICIPAL RE-_ is unique in some ways,” we read, “but in | 
VIEW, we read that Mr. Adolph S. Ochs, a utilizing the patronage system to further his 
New York newspaper proprietor, has given own ends he is no different from the average. 
the University of Chattanooga a sum of more Of the seventy-two district leaders of the 
than ten thousand pounds towards the endow- Democratic Party in New York City, fifty- 
ment of a chair in municipal government. In eight are on the city pay-roll at salaries rang- 
explaining the purpose of this gift, Mr. Ochs ing from seven hundred pounds, (there is 
said: “I want to impress upon young men an but one as low as this), to twenty-five hun- 
appreciation of the field and the opportunty dred pounds per year. Only five hold elective 
that is theirs. City management is fast be- office. The rest are appointed. The total 
coming “2 profession, and I hope through this annual pay-roll of the fifty-eight is more than 
gift not only to aid in the development of this 

profession, but also to give many boys an in- 
centive and an opportunity to fit themselves leaders are big men in the party machine. 
for such service.” Their tasks as political foremen are heavy | 


eighty-five thousand pounds The district 


In England, despite more than a thousand and time-consuming.” 
years of local government, there is not a There is nothing like that in England, 
single chair devoted to the subject in any uni-_ either. 
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Ask Your Friend, S. P. Malone 
City Manager of Pawhuska, Oklahoma 


This is the third year that he has used Tropical Street Marking Paint for 
marking safety zones in the streets of Pawhuska. He can tell you all about it 
from experience. Hundreds of other cities are also using this paint, because 
of its unusual durability and fine appearance. 


High Visibility Y ellow 


High Visibility Yellow is a special shade developed by us with the assis- 
tance of two nationally-known color experts. This color is the most visible and 
attention-compelling that can be made. Last year 143 cities used High Visibility 
Yellow on their streets. 


High Visibility Yellow is a brilliant shade, which cannot pass unnoticed, 
either day or night, and therein lies its protective value. The coupon below will 
bring complete facts and prices. 


FREE BOOK. We have published an authoritative handbook on the subject 
of “Street Marking.” This book contains 32 pages of valuable information and 
is illustrated with 16 pictures and 22 blue prints. A copy will be sent free to 
any City Manager. The coupon below offers a convenient way to send for one. 


The Tropical Paint & Oil Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Tropical Paint & Oil Co., 
1226-1268 W. 70th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Yes, I'd like to have a free copy of your Street Marking Handbook, together with a color card 


and prices on Tropical Street Marking Paint. (Colors High Visibility Yellow, White, Orange, 
Red and Black.) 


Name . , Title... 
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Unionized Salt Lake City Firemen on Strike 
(From Good Government, January, 1926) 
Members of the fire department of Salt 

Lake City have been organized and affiliated 

with the American Federation of Labor for 

several years. The Union recently demanded 
of the city authorities that the fire chief be 
ousted. The Union alleged that his drills 

Were excessive, that he was abusive, unap- 

proachable and unsympathetic with his subor- 

dinates. The chief of the fire department has 
been on the force for forty-five years and for 
thirteen years its chief. The city commission 
of Salt Lake City granted the firemen’s demand 
for a public hearing which lasted three days. 

The Utah Association Industries, an organiza- 

tion of business men, took an active interest in 

the situation and drew the attention of the 
business men of Salt Lake City to the issue. 

The city commission after the hearing re- 

fused to remove the Chief. The unionized 

firemen, some ninety-one men out of a total 
of one hundred and ten in the department, 


therefore resigned and their resignations 
were accepted. 
Over two hundred business men enrolled 


for temporary service in the department and 
sixty men volunteered for permanent service 
if needed. The resigning firemen then with- 
drew their demand and tendered their 
vices to the department subject to reinstate- 
ment en masse. Their tender was refused. 
Then they applied individually for reinstate- 
ment. The city commission considered each 
applicant separately and accepted eighty-two 
of the old firemen. The reinstated firemen 
have declared the voluntary disbanding of 
the union. 

The city commission of Salt Lake City has 
adopted the following ordinance: 


ser- 


“No member of a city department under 
civil service may join, have membership in, 
or affiliation with, any organization or society, 
the object, purpose, practice or operation of 
which shall either directly or indirectly seek 
to interfere with or challenge the discipline 
or conduct of members of such departments 
or the authority of exclusive control of such 
departments by the lawfully constituted offi- 
cers thereof, or that exact priority of alle- 
giance of its members over that of such law- 
ful authorities. 

Since the fire and police departments are 
maintained to protect the lives and property 
of the community in case of fire, law violation 
and other hazards, it is definitely understood 
that each man in each of such departments 
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by accepting or retaining his position agrees 
that he will not encourage, plan engage in or 
threaten to engage in, any strike, whether it 
be in the nature of an immediate walkout or 
resignation after notice. Any general or mass 
resignation or walkout shall be regarded as a 
strike when more than one-tenth of the total 
membership of either department resigns 
within any period of thirty days. Any viola- 
tion of this ordinance shall be ground for re- 
moval from position or employment, forfeiture 
of all rights or seniority and pension and shall 
also be ground for refusal of reinstatement or 
employment in any other city department.” 


-s 
a 














News Notes 





























New York State is re-organizing the state 


- departments, which will be reduced from over 


100 to 20. 


The city council of Buffalo, New York, re- 
cently passed an ordinance providing that no 
employee having a position in the classified 
service subject to competitive or qualified ex- 
amination, shall be removed, reduced, sus- 
pended or fined, except after a hearing at 
which he may be represented by counsel. 


A report recently issued by the Russell 
Sage Foundation says that the United States 
government is using one-third of all the city 
and county jails in the country without pay- 
ing rent, and is boarding out more than 7,000 
prisoners to local jails over which the Fed- 
eral Government has no control. The report 
covers conditions in 893 city and county jails 
and work houses in which Federal prisoners 
are kept. Dr. Hastings Hart, the author of the 
report, suggests as a remedy that the Federal 
Government establish a jail system of its own, 
each jail to serve a territory with a radius of 
fifty miles. 


Hart, Michigan, (population 1600) voted re- 
cently by a little over two to one for a bond 
issue of $32,000 to build a municipal hydro- 
electric project. 





Eight cities in eastern North Carolina, 
whose representatives had been brought to- 
gether by private power interests with the 
purpose of getting them to sell their munici- 
pally owned plants so that a private super- 
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A Critical Emergency 


The cost of neglecting the traffic problem, which has 
attained the proportions of a critical emergency, so far 
exceeds the cost of correction that no community can long 
delay giving the matter proper attention. 


First to enter the traffic signal field, the AGA Company 
has since maintained an outstanding position of leadership 
in those developments which make for a proper solution of 
the problem. 


In the tangled skein of traffic, the freeing of a single 
strand often pulls the rest of the tangle tighter. AGA 
engineers consider that a thorough knowledge of all con- 
ditions and a careful balancing of the complex factors, which 
affect these problems, are essential to a correct solution. 


The AGA plan does not always produce the lowest bid 
but it does insure practical results and that in the end is 
good business procedure and true economy for the city. 


In offering its traffic signals, AGA includes the services 
of engineers who are thoroughly versed in the art of traffic. 


Conferences on traffic and signaling problems can be 
arranged without obligation. An interesting series of texts 
on the traffic problem will be sent on request. 


we SS. we 


Traffic Engineering Division 


THE A. G. A. COMPANY 


American Gas Accumulator Company 
ELIZABETH - - - - NEW JERSEY 


“A SIGNAL FOR EVERY TRAFFIC NEED” 


FOR CITY AND HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 


A complete variety of Control—STOP and GO—Signals, 





acetylene and electric regulating, Beacons and Lighthouses, 
Reflector signals and lumninous night signs. 
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power system could be formed, broke away 
completely and now propose to hold their 
plants, extend their transmission lines and 
thus develop a joint municipally owned and 
operated power system of their own. 


Philadelphia, Pa., is discussing the adoption 
of voting machines. Seven states in this coun- 
try now find voting machines rapid, econom- 
ical and “fool-proof.” 


The organized women of Boston, Mass. are 


studying the market problem in Boston. The 
city now owns and operates two markets. Ow- 
ing to the tremendous demand and buying 


power for food in Boston, these women wish 
the city to establish smaller and more numer- 
ous marketing places. 


The state owned and operated flour mill of 
North Dakota at Grand Forks has now passed 
the stage of an experiment. The gain of last 
year over 1924 is probably $300,000. 


The school for police at Boston University, 
Boston, Mass., opened its second term with a 
notable increase in enrollment. The school 
aims to give officers an elementary law edu- 
cation, so that they will not be under a handi- 
cap in presenting evidence in the lower courts 
or in other cases. 


The new Apulian aqueduct in southern Italy 
is about to be opened and will supply water to 
270 communities. It will be the longest aque- 
duct in the world, being 995 miles in length 
and will have a capacity of 1210 gallons per 
second. 


The Bavarian Palatinate Consolidated cities 
are offering $3,800,000 of 7% external serial 
gold bonds in the U. S. The proceeds of the 
issue are to be used to improve income-produc- 
ing utilities, including gas works, water works 
and electric light plants. The municipal as- 
sets of the cities are equal to over six times 
the total debt and include real estate, forests 
and the public utilities, which alone supply 
about one-third of the total revenues and yield 
a substantial net profit. 


Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, is de- 
bating the question of additions to the munic- 
ipally owned gas plant. The present plant is 
30 years old and is making a profit of 40%, 
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while applications have been filed for double 
the present supply. 


The Union of South Africa operates 10,987 
miles of railways in five colonies, while the 
private lines total only 571 miles. The sur- 
plus from the operations in 1924 and 1925 
was £1,125,000 ($5,474,250.) 


Recent figures made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce show that the total cost of 
the state governments of the United States 
was $1,513,628,021. This is an increase of 
$1,018,721,021 in the decade 1915 to 1925. 
Twenty-seven states were forced to borrow to 
meet expenses. 


Governor Albert E. Smith of New York rec- 
ommended in his annual message an amend- 
ment to the State constitution authorizing mu- 
nicipal or state assistance in solving housing 
problems. 


New South Wales, now owns and operates 
5656 miles of standard gauge railways, repre- 
senting a capital investment of $475,000,000. 


The City of Paris has announced a prize 
competition for plans designed to relieve traf- 
fic congestion by the construction of subways 
and underground garages. The competition is 
open to everyone, but applications to compete 
must be filed before March 31. All plans must 
be in by June 30. The sum of 100,000 francs 
has been set aside for use by the awarding 
jury. Complete information may be obtained 
by addressing: la Direction des Travaux de 
Paris (Secretariat) 98, quai de la Rapee, Paris, 
France. 


The Raglan County Council, Auckland, New 


Zealand, reports that out of the £22,000 
($106,920) in rates due, all but £28 lls 4d 


(about $138) have been paid. 


The Johannesburg Town Council is divided 
over the question of the introduction of buses. 
One faction wishes to substitute buses for 
street cars entirely, while the other wishes to 
use buses as an adjunct of the trolley system. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado, started its new 
$500,000 municipal steam power plant recently. 
It is said to be one of the finest plants in the 
country. 
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A CLEAN CITY 


MOTOR PICK UP:.SWEEPER 


’ 
' 
Clean streets are a modern necessity, and are strong evidence of a progressive 


. municipal administration. 
NeW 


,000 
; 4d 


No other mechanical system will so efficiently clean city pavements as properly 
constructed motor-propelled pick-up sweepers. 
The KINNEY-SPRINGFIELD SWEEPER embodies latest improvements in this 


type of equipment. It will thoroughly remove all varieties of street rubbish 
including leaves, etc., with greatest efficiency and economy. 
ses. 


pian For satisfactory results use the KINNEY-SPRINGFIELD SWEEPER. 
s to Write us for full details 
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Digest of Local Government Literature 











Municipal Government and Administration. By 
William Bennett Munro. The MacMillan Co., 
New York City, 1925. 
Pp 459. Vol. Il, Administration, 
Each vol. $3.00. 


Although these volumes cover much the same 
ground as the earlier works by Professor 
Munro, “The Government of American Cities,” 
“Problems and Methods of Municipal Adminis- 
tration” and “The Government of European 
Cities,” they do not constitute a revision of 
these earlier works, but are a completely fresh 
treatment. Altogether, their publication is a 
noteworthy event. The chapters on municipal 
finance and the personnel problems of city 
government have been rewritten and strength- 
ened, although one still feels that they do not 
quite compare in quality with those chapters 
devoted to governmental functions such as 
police administration, city planning, etc. All 
parts of the work have been greatly improved 
by revision and the introduction of new mater- 
ial. There is an ample supply of historical 
data, and the comparison between practice in 
America and Europe is of special value. 


Vol. I, Government, 
Pp 517. 


Street Traffic Control. By Miller McClintock. 
McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., New York City, 
1925.. Pp 233. Price $3.00. 


This book is a comprehensive and thorough 
treatment of the problem of street traffic con- 
trol. The author is assistant professor of mu- 
nicipal government at the Southern Branch of 
the University of California, and is, in addi- 
tion, consultant to the Los Angeles Traffic Com- 
mission. Within the brief compass of 230 
pages there has been condensed a wealth of 
data on the problem of traffic and its regula- 
tion. The outstanding feature of the book is its 
method of approach. The first few chapters 
are devoted to a discussion of the traffic survey, 
and traffic in its relation to city planning. 
This is in contrast to the superficial and inef- 
fectual methods pursued by those who think of 
traffic in terms of mechanical devices, ordinan- 
ces and arrests rather than its engineering 
phases. The chapters on the traffic bureau, 
its organization and personnel, and the treat- 
ment of offenders are especially good. 


Accounting Systems, Principles and Problems 
of Installation. By George E. Bennett. A. 
W. Shaw Co., Chicago, 1926. Pp 554. Price 
$7.50. 

The author attempts a non-technical pre- 
sentation of the principles governing the in- 
stallation and operation of accounting 
tems for general business establishments. Ac- 
countants, like statisticians, frequently revel 
in technical phrases for the purpose of mys- 
tifying the unlearned. The author of this 
book has freed himself from the delusion that 
power is knowledge and handles the subject 
simply and clearly. The book 
counting systems primarily from the stand- 
point of installation, and out, therefore, to be 
of great value to administrative officials 
who at the beginning of their terms find ac- 
counting and reporting which are 
not producing results and which clearly indi- 
cate the need of a change. To be sure the 
book deals with general business accounting 
with special chapters for systems which may 
be applied to garages, foundaries, machine 
shops, summer hotels, clothing factories, etc. 
Nevertheless the principles are so clearly out- 
lined that they may be applied to any field. 


sys- 


describes ac- 


systems 


A Study of Personnel in Food Inspection. 
A report published by the National Civil 
Service Reform League, York City. 
Pp. 164. Mimeographed. Price 50c. 

This is a thought provoking investigation 
dealing with the general problems of federal, 
state and municipal food inspection and its 
status throughout the country. The existence 
of deplorable conditions is laid to politi- 
cal appointments and an unthinking public. 
The remedy is to be sought first in awaken- 
ing public interest and producing more strin- 
gent legislation. The real improvement will 
be effected through the maintenance of stan- 
dard qualifications (such as civil ex- 
aminations) for employees, assured tenure of 
office through the merit system, and adequate 
appropriations to attract men who have the 
technical training to fit them for this impor- 
tant work. Much valuable the 
form of excerpts from state laws and munici- 


New 


servic 


material in 


pal regulations is included. 
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DeLaval Centrifugal Pumps 
FOR SPOKANE 


Y FNHE City of Spokane recently purchased two De Laval motor driven 
centrifugal pumping units, each designed to deliver 24,000,000 gal. 
per day against 288 ft. head at 900 r. p. m. One of these, each of 

which consists of two single stage pumps connected in series, is shown 

in the photograph under test at the De Laval works. In order to determine 
the efficiency, it is driven by a steam turbine through a torsion dynamom- 
eter and discharges through a Venturi-meter. 


In addition to the two pumping units described above, the City of Spo- 
kane purchased other motor-driven De Laval pumps of the same general 
type, one rated at 814 million gal. per day against 430 ft. head, and the 
other at 12 million gal. per day against 304 ft. head. 


De Laval Centrifugal Pumps are unexcelled for motor drives because 
of their high efficiency, their simplicity and reliability, and their power 
limiting characteristic, which makes it possible to use a motor giving 
maximum efficiency at the load corresponding to the rated delivery of the 
pump. The low starting torque of De Laval Pumps further recommends 
them for alternating current motor drive. Ask for new Catalog B-102. 


Laval 


Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N 


LOCAL OFFICES: Atlanta, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Duluth, meng J. 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Montreal, New York, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Ore., St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane, Toronto, Vancouver. 
Manufacturers of Steam Turbines, Centrifugal Pumps, Centrifugal Blowers and Compressors, Double Helical 
Speed Reducing Gears, Worm Gears, Hydraulic Turbines, Flexible Couplings, Special Centrifugal Machinery 
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The New Zealand Illustrated Tourist Guide, 
by Richard Wedderspoon. Published by 
Simpson and Williams, Ltd., Christchurch, 
New Zealand. Pp. 368. 

An instructive and beautifully illustrated 
book published by authority of the New Zea- 
land Government Tourist and Health Resorts 
Department. It should create interest in this 
little known land of the Pacific which rivals 
our own West in its variety of scenic wonders 
and is indeed a paradise for the nature lover 
and the sportsman. 


The Little Child in Our Great Cities. By 
Bertram Ireland. Published by the Ameri- 
can Child Health Organization, New York 
City, 1926, $1.00. 

This is a brief narrative report of organ- 
ized work for the health of the pre-school 
child in 24 representative cities of the United 
States, following a year of field work by a 
staff member of the American Child Health 
Association. It draws attention to the fact 
that our child health work has, until very re- 
cently, dealt with the more accessible chil- 
dren (i. e. the infants and school children) 
while the 2 to 6 year olds have been virtually 
neglected. The result of such a policy has 
been a great both child and school 
when children allowed to enter the 
schools with handicaps which might pre- 
viously have been prevented or corrected. 
While no fixed program can yet be set forth, 
this report of the work in 24 cities should be 
full of suggestion and inspire the study of the 
needs of our own communities and the taking 
of definite steps toward assuring our future 
citizens of a better start in life. 


loss to 
were 


The Governments of Europe, by Wm. Bennett 
Munro, MacMillan & Co., New York City, 
1926. Pages 782. $4.25. 

Most of us look back to the study of Euro- 
pean government in our college days as a 
dreary continent. There were legislative 
bodies, prime ministers, cabinets, tribunals 
and kings. Subsequent events have simplified 
the problem so far as the kings are concerned 
but by the theory of conservation of energy, 
the same process has added to other phases of 
the subject. The present volume is the work 
of Professor Munro, who surely needs no in- 
troduction. Its outstanding feature is the 
discriminating insight on the part of the 
author which has saved him from the error 
of merely cataloging mechanical features and 
structures of the various European govern- 
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ments. Background and atmosphere are here 
in abundance. Political trends and _ public 
opinion are never lost sight of as the ultimate 
explanation of all mechanical arrangements. 
This is, of course, especially important in the 
older countries where the force of tradition 
is everywhere evident. The students who are 
to use this textbook are fortunate indeed, for 
they will gain not only a knowledge of the 
forms of government, but an insight into the 
political genius of the European nations. 
About half of the book is devoted to a study 
of Great Britain and the Dominions. France 
and Germany fully treated, and Italy, 
Switzerland, Russia, Austria, Hungary and 
the succession states are also discussed. 


are 


The World Court, by Antonio S. de Busta- 
mente. MacMillan & Company, 1925. Pp. 
379. Price $2.50. 

This is the first authoritative account of 
the World Court and its operation to be pub- 
lished in the English language. The author 
is a Judge of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, a Member of the Hague 
Court of Arbitration, and Vice-President of 
the Institute of International Law. The book 
is presented by the American Foundation 
with an introduction by Edward Bok. The 
author starts out by reviewing the trend of 
thought and effort for several centuries tend- 
ing toward an international tribune for the 
adjudication of international disputes from 
the time of the ancient Greeks to the present 
day. An entire chapter is devoted to the 
Paris Conference and the Treaty of Versailles. 

The remainder of the book is given over to 
a thorough discussion of the Court itself: or- 
ganization, personnel, jurisdiction, precedure 
and work in general. Specific examples of 
court decisions are given to illustrate the 
various points brought out. The concluding 
chapter deals with the relation of the United 
States to the Court and certain other prob- 
lems. The appendices contain the statute of 
the Court, and the rules of the Court. There 
is an excellent bibliography. 


CURRENT CIVIC LITERATURE 


City of Lynchburg, Virginia, Report for month of De- 
cember, 1925. Walker Pettyjohn, Mayor. Vol. XI, No. 
5, pp. 60. 

Manual of Patriotic Instruction, Kansas, 
W. Miley, State Superintendent of Public 
Topeka, Kansas. pp. 197. 

Report of the Bureau of Public Utilities of the City 
of Buffalo for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925. Bu- 
reau of Public Utilities, 332 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, 
New York. pp. 45. 


1925. Jess 
Instruction, 
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More Than Sixty Years of Experience 
Goes Into All 


LD 4 


Hydrants and Valves 


BUILT TO MEET EVERY EXACTING REQUIREMENT 
OF WATER WORKS SERVICE | 





Te <nnchennenNeteeneN eee 











3usta- | 
. Pa @ Practical water works men instantly recognize the superior 
features of Eddy products. For instance, with the hydrant— 
' 
nt of A damaged valve can be replaced in a few minutes. 
pub- Water hammer is avoided by the valve closing against the pressure and 
utho the use of the cut-off under the valve, which gradually closes it. 
| oe Stems cannot be bent in closing the hydrant. 
f In- Nothing can lodge on the valve seat to prevent closing of the valve. 
Tague The drip rod can be removed without interfering with the hydrant in | 
nt of any manner. 
- The position of the stem of the hydrant indicates accurately the position 
book of the valve. | 
lation Whatever can pass the valve opening will pass the standpipe. 
The No frost case necessary | 
All of these points are explained thoroughly in our catalog, which it will 
nd of pay you to study. 
tend- 
r the | 
from | 
| 
— The Eddy Valve, t | 
— e Eddy Valve, too 
ille —_—e | 
illes, has its distinctive and individual features. 
er to | The double disk gates are free to adjust them- 
7 = ' 
or- i | Type of Eddy Hydrant selves in different positions every time the valve | 
> , Te | 
>dure Popularly Used is closed, thereby keeping smooth and tight faces. | 
is of And two bronze hooks on the ball loosely engage with the 
the gates to prevent them from spreading at the top. 
ding } The center bearing gates are forced to their seats with 
° equal pressure at all points. 
nited . , . 
rob There is a good deal more worth knowing about Eddy | 
f Valves. Further details will be sent for the asking. 
2 0 
here Other Eddy Products 





, | The Eddy line of water works products also includes hori- 
zontal and vertical check valves, foot valves, hydraulically 
operated valves, indicator posts, etc. 


All goods made by the Eddy Valve Company are manufac- 
tured exclusively at Waterford, New York. 
f De- ; | 7 x 
No. | WRITE FOR CATALOG 


~ | EDDY VALVE COMPANY 

















ction, | WATERFORD, N. Y., U. 
City | James B. Clow & Sons, Seine - 
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I. General Administrative 
Problems 




















PENSION SYSTEMS, MUNICIPAL United States 

A review of pension systems in general and of Al- 
ameda, California’s experience emphasizing the necessity 
of basing pension systems on actuarial advice, rather 
than the interest of a group. A paper read before the 
convention of the League of California Municipalities, 
October, 1925. ‘“‘Pension Systems for Municipal Employ- 
ees” Clifton E. Hickok, City Manager, Alameda, Cal- 
ifornia. CITY MANAGER MAGAZINE, Vol. 8, No. 
2, February, 1926. Pp. 16-19. 











II. Public Finance 





























DELINQUENT TAX COLLECTION United States 

In response to the request of a county auditor, a 
study has been made of the delinquent tax situation, 
and a determination of the causes of the increasing 
amount of delinquent taxes during the last few years 
was undertaken. Needed legislation, changes, and im- 
provements in administrative methods are suggested in 
this report which, although it covers only an adminis- 
trative subdivision, has general applicability. ‘‘Adminis- 
tration of Delinquent Personal Tax Collection in Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio.” Research 
Cleveland. 


Municipal Bureau of 

June 1925. 77 pp. 

PROPERTY VALUATION United States 
An interesting review of all the prevailing theories of 

property valuation from a legal standpoint. “Some 
Aspects of Valuation of Private Property for Public 

Uses,”” Wm. L. Ransom. The Journal of Land and 


Public Utility Economics. Chicago, Ill Vol. 2, No. 1. 






































pp. 1-16. 
III. Public Safety 
POLICE EXHIBITION Germany 


The public hostility in a great many places against 
the police must be overcome. To this end, police ex- 
hibits of methods have recently become very popular. 
The Prussian ministry of the Interior intends to hold 
a great exposition in Berlin sometime this year to fa- 
miliarize the public with police work. ‘The Great Police 
Exposition at Berlin for 1926,” by Dr. Abegg, Minis- 
terial Director, Department of the Interior, Prussia. 
Police Journal. New York. Vol. 13, No. 10. Feb- 
ruary 17, p. 1-17. 11 ill. 


PROTECTION OF CHILDREN Austria 

Municipal Office for the protection of children.—lIts 
main activity and installation.-The seventeenth number 
of the Austrian Gemeinde Zeitung is devoted to the 
organization created by the city of Vienna for protect- 
ing the youth, such as convalescent quarters, children’s 
gardens, playgrounds, and guardians. Municipal ef- 
forts are supplemented by these institutions, the results 
being very encouraging. Das Jugendemt der stadt Wien, 
sein Wirkungskreis und seine Einrichtungen. Wien, 
Oesterreichische Gemeinde-Zeitung, September 1, 1925. 
No. 17, p. 1 to 17. 11 ill. 
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POLICE WOMEN 
City managers 


United States 
toward the in- 


usually take steps 
stallation of women’s bureaus as soon as they are 
elected. This is because there is a big job that need 
to be done and a woman knows how to do that job 
better than a man does. That job is the protection 
of women and children, the safe-guarding of the young 
girl just getting her contacts with life. There is a 
very definite relation between police women and city 
managers, because the city manager wishes to have 
each job done by those who are best fitted to do it. 
“City Managers in all Parts of the Country Foster 
Womens’ Louis K. Brownlow, City Mana- 
ger, Knoxville, Tenn. The Police Journal, New York, 
Vol. 13, No. 8, December 1925. pp. 15 and 16. 

PRISON HONOR SYSTEM United States 


Experience at the London Prison Farm of the state 


Bureaus.” 


of Ohio has demonstrated that a considerable propor- 
tion of prisoners can be handled on the honor system, 
and that block 


concrete walls are not needed to confine safely the largest 


expensive cell eonstruction and high 
percentage of prisoners This farm uses the dormitory 


ystem “Prison Honor’’—leaflet. The Ohio Citizen, 


Columbus, Ohio. 
CARE OF DEFECTIVE DELINQUENTS Massachusetts 


The Department for Defective Delinquents at the State 


Farm at Bridgewater, Mass. was opened in October, 
1922, and is now recognized as a_ successful institu- 
tion. The handling of the prisoners is based on treat- 


ment rather than punishment and includes individual 
rooms, ample recreation hours, good food, work, sys- 
tematic management. “Care of Defective Delinquent 
Sanford Bates, Commissioner, Massachusetts Department 
of Correction, Social Pathology, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, Vol. 1, No. 8. 











IV. Public Welfare 


























HOUSING PROBLEMS New York, United States 

The largest city in the world faces a serious house 
shortage. The housing problem for at least two-thirds 
of the population is unsolved. Profits in business con- 
struction shut off the necessary capital to build homes, 
and state aid is seen to be a possible next step. Governor 
Smith in his annual message to the State Legislature 
recommended state assistance through a suggested State 
Housing Bank. An alternative suggestion is the cre- 
ation of limited dividend corporations clothed with the 
power of condemnation. ‘“ ‘Paternalism’—Or Slums.” 
Editorial, the New Republic, New York, Vol. 45, No. 581 
January 20, 1926. pp. 230-31. 
EXTENSION OF CITIES 

The extension of Copenhagen. 


Denmark 
After giving a historic 
sketch on the origin of trading cities and showing the 
importance of land for market places and their union 
with neighboring towns by means of good roads for 
communication, A. J. Raadvad, architect, presents a 
project which is being used in the extension of Copen- 
hagen about Kallebortrand. The best possibilities of de- 
velopment would be obtained by utilizing the following 
three points: the market place in the full sense of 
the word, reserved lands for expositions, and parks and 
playgrounds. Extract analysis of the Tijdschrift voor 
Volkshuisvesting, Copenhagen. Heddelser udsendt af 
Dansk Byplanlaboratorium, March 1925. No. 1. 
CIVIL SERVICE. Canada. 


A popular presentation and an analysis of the civil 
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Yor, Police Recall Signal System | 
States The ever increasing motor traffic has taken officers from their beats for | 
wate traffic duty during the rush hours. During these periods many crimes occur 
“opor- 3 : " a 
ahtel which make it essential for “ 
high the chief to get in immediate 
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litory i 
tizen, A modern Police Recall | 
System will enable him to do 
usetts this instantly. Just a move- 
al ment at the control desk in 
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treat- emergency signal is flashed 
‘idual from Recall Lights located at 
or strategic points about the | 
ents ° . ° ° . 
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ealth mediate touch with one or 
| all of his patrolmen. 
Police Signal Box Recall Bell Light 
7 
Fire Alarm System 
‘tates | When the fire depart- ing an alarm to fire head- 
house ment is needed, it is quarters. It is the nerve 
hirds needed in a hurry. The system of the fire depart- | 
hea first few minutes of every ment; always ready day 
ieee fire determine to a large or night and in all kinds 
ature extent the loss of life and of weather to bring the 
State property damage. The fire fighters to the scene. 
es cane Sore a eee A complete system in- 
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mark aia standard, will enable your 
— The fire alarm system fire department to func- 
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are curate medium for send- Fire Alarm Station ciency. 
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is a Descriptive bulletins on both Fire and Police Systems 
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service administration in one of the provinces of Canada. 


“Civil Service Administration in Ontario,” Dr. J. M. 
McCutcheon, Civil Service Commissioner, Ontario. The 
Kiwanis Magazine. Vol. 11, No. 2. February 1926. 

pp. 32-34. 

ZONING United States 
Four years’ experience of a city of ninety thousand 

population with a zoning ordinance. Some _ victories 


gained, some lessons learned, and some important court 
decisions in favor of zoning are given. 

“A Zoning Ordinance in Its Fourth Year as 
its Godfathers,” P. L. Brockway, City Engineer, 
and Secretary of the City Planning Commission, Wichita, 


Seen by 
one of 


Kansas. The American City, Vol. 34, No. 2, February, 

1926. Pp. 169-174. 

TOWN PLANNING. United States 
This is a prospectus of a new town to be built near 

Cincinnati, Ohio. A virgin tract of land has been se- 

lected and the town laid out in accordance with the 

newest approved methods of town planning. Homes will 


be built 
a rate 


the 
upon cost. 


for average wage earner, to be rented at 


based Every home will be provided 


with electricity, gas, and other modern necessities. This 
is the newest one of the few town planning experiments 


in the United States. ‘Mariemont.’’ The Mariemont 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. 1925. 64 pp. 15 maps. 40 
photographs. 

TOWN PLANNING Australasia 


This is a description of the pioneering which has been 
done in Australia and New Zealand 
and the laying out of park belt 
in Australia and New 
Town Planning. 
pp. 8-11. 
REGIONAL PLANNING 

Regional 


in town planning 
“Park Belts 
Garden Cities and 
No. 1. 1926. 


reserves. 
Zealand.” 
Vol. 16, 


London. Jan. 


New York, United States 
planning is distinguished from city planning 
mainly in that it includes items which cannot be placed 
on a map, i. e., and 
The general, less definite and 
less detailed and should serve as a guide for the city plan. 

New York has 


human, economic, social factors. 


regional plan is more 


begun a tremendous 


regional survey 
of the city and its environs which covers an area more 
than three times the size of the State of Rhode Island, 
and includes a population greater than that of the 


Dominion of Canada. These two articles tell of the aims, 


methods and progress of the committee in charge of this 


plan. “The Problem of New York.” Thomas Adams, 
Director of Plans and Surveys, Regional Plan of New 
York. The Survey, New York, Vol. 55, Nos. & and 10, 


January 15, and February 15, 1926. 


HYGIENE EDUCATION France 
Nevessity of the popularization of industrial hygiene. 


Each problem must be completed by special given tech- 
niques from each industry. Authenic 
this must be not 
but by hygiene specialists formed in a _self-governed 
institute or connected with the Faculty of Medicine. 
Geneva, Information Sociales, July 13, 1925. No. 2 p.32. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE United States 
Medical examination of workers in the United States. 
It is shown by an investigation by the National Industrial 
Conference Board of New York that 
actually spends about per 
years for medical examination for 
Of the 446 establishments visited, 225 compel an en- 
trance medical The industries which re- 
sponded to the questionairre addressed to them, had en- 
gaged the following personnel: 265 permanent doctors 
attached to the establishmens, 733 doctors subject to call, 


information on 


subject assured, only by professors 


American industry 
worker for four 
industrial 


16 p. ¢ 


workers. 


examination. 
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13 permanent dentists, 78 dentists 


attached to the par- 
ticular establishments, 152 nurses, 693 orderlies, 121 
visiting nurses. Geneva, Information Sociales, July 
13, 1925. No. 2, p. 35. 
HYGIENE EDUCATION France 
Pasteur’s influence in popular education about hy- 
giene.—Rapid sketch of the hygienic situation before 
Pasteur. The discoveries of this scientist show the 
role of small things in the transmission of infectious 
diseases. Most of the hygienic measures actually are 
handled by the state and the particulars are based on 
the scientific data of Pasteur. Dr. V. Charpentier, 
Paris, Vers la Sante, September 1925. No. 9, p 253 
to 257, 5 ill. 
CITY PLANNING TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEYS Austria 
City planning and housing A new survey is being 
made at St. Pulten, Austria, for the purpo of an- 
nexing towns and obtaining an exact record for the 
register of the survey of lands. The city planning and 
city regulations are given in this report on the con- 
struction of small houses and dwellings Hermann 


Richter, Standtbaudirector. Stadtebauliches und Sied- 
lungs wesen. Wien, Oeceterreichische Germeindezeitung, 
April 1925. No. 8, p. 234-239, 10 ill. 


CITY PLANNING TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEYS 


Oise, France 
with the photog- 


The general council of Oise has invited the city 


Considering the 


raphy. 


survey aid of aerial 


departments to revise their surveys wtih the aid of 
earial photography, which has already been adopted at 
Beauvais. Paris, La Vie Communale et Departmentale, 


May 1925. p. 206-207, reproduced in |’Action Communale, 


July 12, 1925. No. 298, p. 805. 
LOCAL HYGIENE HUMIDIFIERS 


Hygienic importance of humidifiers._-_Result of an 
their 


the 


humidifiers 
One of 


overheated places. 


examination of concerning efficiency 


output. ten dryness of 


hold that 


and complains of 
the Many 
this is due to the dryness of very hot still atmos- 
phere and others that it is due to dusty 
heating equipment. Experiments have proved that it is 


air in person 
and 


very often 


erroneous when one speaks of the dryness of air in 
places, 2 moisture of the air of heated places is not 
necessary to the good health of persons. Humidifiers 
placed on heating equipment are, with some rare ex- 
ceptions, ineffective. Ludwig Fleischer, Dr., Med. Dus- 
seldorf. ‘“Luftbefeuchter und ihre hygienische Bedeu- 
tung” Muchen, Gesundheits-Ingenieur, May 16, 1925. 
No. 20, p. 237-239. 

ANTISYPHILIS DISPENSARY AT CREIL France 


The Ligue Nationale francais contre le peril 
which includes practically all the syphilologists in 
France, recently opened a_ well-equipped and 
dispensary at Creil, 


venerien, 


directed 
in a wing of an ancient castle 
which houses a dispensary for respiratory diseases 
a consultation clinic for babies and which has 
nished with laboratory apparatus 
physicians of the vicinity are co-operating 
organization and much therapeutic information is 
pected as well as treatment of the indigent. The league 
plans a series of clinics to cover all of France. “Anti- 
syphilis Dispensary at Creil,”” Journal of the American 


and 
fur- 
The 

the 


ex- 


been 
and dispensary. 


with 


Medical Association, Chicago, October 24, 1925. 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE Belgium 
Modern efforts in Belgium.—<An essentially complete 


schedule of the modern Belgium architecture of today. 
The author analyzes modern Belgium architecture, and 
divides the evolution of the movement into three periods. 
L. Van Der Swaelmen, architect, La Cite, 
August 1925. No. 7, p. 124-144. 


Brussels, 
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You can’t get away 


from TT 


MODERN garbage incinerator is just as nec- 
A essary for the proper functioning of a modern 

city as are sanitary sewers, electric lights, 
telephones, fire departments, etc. 


The NYE Incinerator 


is built on the unit system, in different sizes, and is 
adaptable to any size town or city, from the smallest 
to the largest. 


Inquiries Solicited from City 


Managers 


Nye Odorless Crematory Company 


A. C. Felton, Jr., President 


Garbage Incinerators for Cities 
MACON, GEORGIA 
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V. Public Works 





BRICKS France 
Ways of constructing continuous furnaces, old and 
modern types.—The construction of continuous furnaces 


by means of heavy solid masses of stone-work involves 
a heavy expense in proportion to the importance of 
the material put into the work, salaries, obstruction and 
the area of land covered. The newer 
what the construction was formerly. Experience shows 
that no more carbon is consumed in a thin walled fur- 
nace (45 cm. thick for example) than in an old Hoff- 
mann furnace with walls 3 meters thick. Moreover, the 
latter is not as solid because of the number of cracks 
that are produced which 
ing gas currents and passages of air which hinder the 
normal working of the furnace. 
are light, their stone work is 
chor or a cement arm resting on 
section, nearly rectangular, facilitates the operation of 
putting the bricks in the oven. Its capacity is 
with 400 cubic meters of stone work in 
meters as in the The 
leaves, also, a large space for 
reducing the expense of construction a dryer and two- 
fifths of the building. H. de Wit. Paris. Revue Des 
Materiaux De Construction Et De Travaux Publics, Juin 
1925, No. 189. p. 125 
FIRES AND CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
Rotterdam, Netherlands 
This 
in the 


practice is not 


often are invisible, establish- 
The modern furnaces 
enforced by an iron an- 


a concrete shoe, the 


larger, 
2,300 
furnace 


place of 


old furnace. modern 


useful building floors, 


Preventive measures against fire. article fol- 


lows and ends a study appearing Nieuwe Rot- 


terdamsche Courant in which are reviewed the con- 
struction materials and ways of construction, and the 
dangers which they present in regard to fires. Voor- 


koming can brandgevaar. s’Gravenhage, Vuur et Water, 
June 15, 1925. p. 69 to 71, July 15 p. 87-90. 


USED WATER INDUSTRIES LEGISLATION Belgium 
Considerations on the 


purification of used water. 
Results of regulation by Belgium and other countries 
are given. The Dutch are investigating the purifica- 
tion of used water by the use of box-straw. Applica- 
tion in Rijswijk (La Haye) of the purification of used 
water by removing sediment. Cauterman and Henne- 
kinne. Gand, Anales de |l’Association des Ingenieurs 


sortis Ecoles apeciales de Gand, 3 e 
p. 309-348, 17 fg. 
REFUSE COLLECTION 

In this paper the British 
considered in selecting the vehicles for 
tion is revealed. An illuminating 
of time which is 
the author. 
Institute 


fascicule de 1925 

Great Britain 
view of the factors to be 
public collec- 
account of the waste 
caused by carelessness is given by 
read at a meeting of the 
of Cleansing Superintendents and six pages 


of the article are 


The paper was 


devoted to discussion. “Important 


Factors in the Selection of Transport,” J. A. Priestly, 
Cleansing Superintendent, Sheffield, Eng. The Cleans- 
ing Superintendent. Liverpool, Feb. 1926. Vol. 16, No 


185. pp. 114-133. 
REGULATION OF BUILDINGS 


Proposed 


Prussia, Germany 
regulating buildings in Berlin. It 
is evident that this new regulation which diminishes the 
height of buildings tends to conditions, 
thinks the this paper. M. Max Steinthal, 
president of the Council of Administration of the Ger- 
man Bank, in Berlin, made a remark that zoning has 
not, up to the favored 


project 


improve living 
editor of 


present, constructions in zones 
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where the height has been 
trary is generally the 
houses without private capital is 
A limitation of the height of constructions 
already laid out is a particularly 


However, the con- 
The construction of 
impossibly prolonged. 
in streets 
measure; the 
money is needed for building under usual conditions, but 
the new regulation without fear of this fact, considers 


reduced. 
result. 


severe 


the more spacious and heavy constructions alone. Aeus- 
serungen zum Entwurf der Berliner Bauordnung. Ber- 
lin, Bauwelt, April 2, 1925. No. 14, p. 327-328. 

WATERWAYS Central Europe 


The long delayed project of the deepening and widen- 
ing of Ludwig Canal, the link between the 
Rhine and the Danube Rivers, and the opening up of 
two thousand Rotterdam in 
Holland to Sulina on the Roumanian Coast of the Black 


existing 


miles of waterway from 


Sea, has finally become a reality. The Ludwig Canal 
at the present time is only seven feet deep. Upon the 
completion of the work ships up to 1,500 tons will 
be enabled to navigate the entire course of the con- 


nected Rhine and Danube. ‘“Europe’s Transcontinental 


Waterway.” Aquefax. Baltimore, Md. Vol 2, No. 8. 
January 1926. pp. 17-21. 5 ill. 
MUNICIPAL AIR PORTS 


both the 
need 


The development of commercial 


United States and 


aviation in 
Europe has led to a 
The 
ports, the requirements and ownership of air 


pressing 


for municipal air ports. number of existing air 
ports are 
included in this 
Chas. Witnall, 
Commissioners, Milwaukee, 


New York. Feb., 


article. 
Sec. Board 
Wis. Na- 
1926. Vol. 


given, and a bibliography is 
“Municipal Air 
of Public 
tional Municipal Review. 
15, No. 2, pp. 104-107. 
CONCRETE PAVEMENTS 
What 
drainage and design of the slab. 


Ports,” by 
Land 


United States 
pavements, foundations, 
A test road at 
1914 of 1:1%:3 concrete, 
thick on 


The pavement 


produces satisfactory 
Syra- 
cuse, New York, was built in 
16 feet wide, 4% 
inches thick at the center. 


inches outside edges, 6% 
is still giving 
some areas. A 
450 feet 

inches. 


been used 


good service, but is badly cracked in 
resurfacing test is being conducted on a stretch 
342, 4, 4% 


sets have 


long of the following thickness: 2%, 
Reinforcements of three different 
with each thickness. From a 
the American Society for 


paper presented before 
Municipal 
Iowa. “Behavior of 
Conditions.” H. Eltinge Breed, Con- 
sulting Highway Engineer, New York City. The Ameri- 


ean City, Vol. 34, No. 2, February, 1926. pp. 149-158. 


Improvements at 


Des Moines, Concrete Pavements 


Under Service 


THINNER BRICK PAVEMENTS 

The 
streets is becoming 
cites the use of 2% 


size in 


United States 
highways and 
The author 
instead of the standard 


cost factor in construction of 


increasingly important 
inch bricks 
southern and having 


satisfactory and more economi- 


nine western states as 


proved them to be more 


eal. Experience has shown that a stable sub-grade is 
necessary, as it carries the load, and that asphalt filler 
must always be used. “Thinner Brick Pavements in 


Street and Highway Paving.’"’ Webster L. Benham, Con- 
sulting Engineer, Kansas City, Mo 


Vol. 34, No. 1, 


American City Mag- 
1926. pp. 15-18. 


azine, January, 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 

This article covers the general field, 
taken, the 
best 


England 
the troubles met, 
the view incorrect impressions re- 
outfalls, 


activated 


points 


sulting in waste, the systems, the sea 
percolating filters, 


in that 


trade waste and legislation, 


sludges, and the methods used process and ex- 


The 


London, 


perimental work. “Sewage Disposal.”’ 


and Municipal and County 
No. 17. pp. 286-388, 2 ill. 


Surveyor 


Engineer, England, 
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The Pitometer Company 


Water Distribution Engineers 
48 Church Street, New York City 





Water Waste Surveys 


To account for the water supplied to the 
distribution system each day. 


Trunk Main Surveys 


Including loss of head tests and the de- 
termination of “C” in Chezy’s Formula. 


Studies of Existing Distribution 
Systems 


To determine necessary extensions and 
replacements for present needs and fu- 


ture requirements. 
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TESTING IRON CONSTRUCTION United States 

Protection of light construction against fire in the 
United States.-—(Third letter on architecture during an 
American trip.) Some notes on the experiments in 
the United States on means of protection against fire. 
Experiments have been tried on a partition wall (loaded 
or not loaded) and the same tried on a system of very 
light ceilings which have given very favorable results. 
Friedrich Paulsen, architect. Die feuersicherheir der 
leichten Amerikanischen Bauweise. 13, Baubrief von 


einer Amerikareise. Berlin, Bauwelt, April 23, 1925, 
No. 17. p. 386-388, 2 ill. 
WOOD TOOLS France 


The saw-plane—Detailed description of the saw-plane, 
equipment designed to cut down trees mechanically and 
cut up trunks in the forests and in lumber yards. 
Simplicity of handling, strength and economy are com- 
pared with those items in the system of cutting down 


trees with an ax or with a passe-partout saw. Exper- 
ience has given excellent results. Paris, Recherches et 
Inventions, August 1, 1925. No. 119, p. 670-674, 8 
fig. 

PRINTS AND ROUTE OUTLINES Denmark 


Prints and route outlines. This small book of 65 pages 
containing an arrangement of route prints, particularly 
of turns, cross roads, street intersections, prints of 
cross-wise section, various kinds of turns, etc. Tables 
give the numerical elements of the prints in regard 
to angles and degrees of turns, and plates give examples 
of cross-wise sections. Carl Christensen, engineer. 
Copenhagen. Steen Hasselbachs Forlag-Vegenes Trace 
Og Oprunding. 

AERIAL TRANSPORTS Austria 

Aviation port for the city of Linz.—The author sees 
the possibilities of the incorporation of the city of 
Linz into the International Aerial system. Situated on 
the Munich-Vienna route, the city of Linz could re 
ceive and transport by aerial means, passengers and 
merchandise destined to Germany and the Scandinavian 
vountries via Munich or to Switzerland, France and 
London via Munich. By its aerial connection to Vienna, 
Linz would be made a part of the aerial system between 
the Balkans. This side of the situation being particu- 
larly favorable, the necessary technical conditions neces- 
sary to the installation of an aviation port are all brought 
together at Linz. Kuhne, graduate engineer. Ein 
Flugzeuhafen fur Linz. Wien, Osterreichische Gemeinde- 
Zeitung, June 15, 1925. No. 12 p. 430-431, 4 col. 


ROADWAY CONSTRUCTION England 

The question of the success or failure of tarred gran- 
ite macadam is one over which experienced engineers 
have disagreed. This article seeks to show that the use 
of tar in roadway construction is not a failure when 
the tar employed is of the right quality and is laid under 
correct conditions. “The Use of Tar in the Construc- 
tion of Roadways,” Thomas Glover and Arthur E. 


Collins. The Journal of the Institution of Municipal and 
County Engineers. London. Vol. 52, No. 17. Feb. 16, 
1926. pp. 924-932. 


RESIDENCES, PUBLIC CREDIT Zurich, Switzerland 

Encouraging the construction of residences by govern- 
mental assistance in Zurich.—The city of Zurich has a 
credit of about 5,600,000 francs for the encouragement 
of construction, particularly in the form of loans for 
the second mortgage, for supplies and shares from the 
formation of the co-operative capital. Rents are fixed 
at 1,140 francs for eight two-room apartments, 1,450 
francs for 69 3-room apartments, and 1,870 francs for 
24 4-room apartments. A public donation of two million 
francs permits the reduction of rents for large families. 
Forderung des gemeinnutzigen Wohnungsbaues in Zurich. 
Zurich, Schweizer Bau-Blatt, May 19, 1925. No. 40, p. 3. 
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VI. Public Utilities 
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FRANCHISES 
The 


good 


indeterminate permit cannot 
franchise policy unless certain requirements are 
met. The City Manager Plan clears the way for suc- 
cessful municipal operation of utilities. However, pri- 
vate ownership will continue indefinitely. The indeter- 
minate permit in its Wisconsin form is what Allen 
Ripley Foote said it was in 1907, “an exclusive and per- 
petual franchise,” subject to the theoretical qualification 
that it is to be enjoyed during good behavior only. 
“The Indeterminate Permit for Municipal Utilities,” 
Delos F. Wilcox, Public Utility Consultant, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. CITY MANAGER MAGAZINE, Law- 
rence, Kansas, Vol. 8, No. 2, February, 1926. pp. 9-15. 
ELECTRICITY 
Electricity rates.—Electricity rates charged by the 
principal corporations of England. Among these are: 
Lancaster Corporation, Leeds Corporation, Leigh Corpor- 
ation, Yeovil Electric Supply, Bermondsey Borough Coun- 
cil, Brentford Electric Supply Company, Crewe Cor- 
poration, Folkestone Electricity Supply, Halesowen Light- 
ing and Traction Co., Leicester Corporation, Londonderry 
Corporation and others. London, The Electrical Times, 
June 4 and 11, 1925. pp. 697-698 and 727-728. 
POLLUTED WATER. United States 
A symposium of four papers on stream pollution was 
presented to the sanitary engineering division of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. This paper is the 
second of the series and describes the bio-chemical oxy- 
gen demand test, the general considerations underlying 
the test, the experimental procedure, the precision of 
base data, the course of the deoxygenation curve, the 
rate of deoxygenation formula, the temperature con- 
version formulae, and discusses the applicability of the 
test. “The Rate of Deoxygenation of Polluted Water.” 


England 


Emery J. Theriault, Associate Chemist, U. S. Public 
Health Service. Public Health Reports, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, Vol. 41. No. 6. Febru- 
ary 5, 1926. pp. 207-17. 


HYDRAULIC TURBINES Munich, Germany 

Hollowing and corrosion in hydraulic turbines.—The 
“specific pressure’ on turbine float-boards. The specific 
pressure causes depressed action, which manifests itself 
in the proximity of the level surface of the float-board 
and which can attain such a value that the absolute 
pressure is lowered to the value of the steam tension for 
the corresponding temperature. This contingency is 
alarming, for the formation of steam bubbles (hollow- 
ing) not only diminishes the output, but involves a vio- 
lent corrosion of the float-boards. For these troubles, 
Dr. Kieter Thoma has elaborated plans of experimental 
installation constructed by the Fritz Neumeyer firm of 
Munich, which has been annexed to the hydraulic labor- 
atory of the Polytechnic School of Munich. There is a 
diagram by M. Schilhans] designed to fix the choice of 


the number of specific revolutions. Lausanne, Bulletin 
technique de la Suisse Romande, March 28, 1925. p. 
79-80, 2 ill. 

BOILERS England 


Generation of steam to almost critical points.—Study 
of the Mark Benson process of steam generation under 
critical conditions of 3200 pounds of pressure and 706 Deg. 
F. of temperature. Theoretical and practical advantages of 
the system are given, as well as descriptions of the new 
boiler. The output which, with the modern boilers pro- 
duces 20 p. c. 


in the best conditions, (since the carbon is 
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as high as the limits of the generator) perhaps 30 to 
35 p. ec. with the Benson Boiler. Dr. David Broconlie 
Steam Generation Under Critical Conditions, London, 
The Electrical Times, April 16, 1925. p. 473-474, 1 fig. 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTIONS Central Holland 
Third construction of cement houses in Rotterdam. 
The city of Rotterdam has actually constructed a block 
of 1,277 dwellings from the “Isola’”’ system of the So- 
ciety “Internationale Gewapend Betonbauw,” in Breda 
and from the Kossel rapid construction system (German 
patent). Details of the two systems are given and judg- 
ment is passed on their efficiency, as a result of three 
years experience. Betonwohnungsbau in Rotterdam. 
Berlin, Der Neubau, May 24, 1925. No. 10, p. 183-136, 
18 ill. 
HYDRAULIC TURBINES 
The development of hydraulic turbines._-_Reports made 
at the London conference by two American engineers 
Mr. H. B. Taylor and H. White indicate very distinctly 
the tendency toward the use of vertical axes in large 
modern turbines. Up to the last few years this ar- 
rangement was applied with difficulty because of the 
lack of convenient abutment-pier pillars. Today these 
difficulties are removed by the invention of modern auto- 
matic greased pivots. Advantages of the vertical equip- 
ment are: 1. Complete separation of hydraulic and elec- 
trical equipment, 2. Easy inspection of machine rooms, 
and reduction of workmen, 3. Possibility of putting the 
generators under cover of high water; 4. Less crowding 
as a result of reduced expenses of the establishment 
The advantages of the Francis turbines are: 1. Better 
hydraulic conditions; 2. Greater liberty in the choice of 
position of the turbine above water level. Advantages 
of Pelton turbines: 1. Utilization of the greatest part 
of available heat and as a result, augmentation of power 
developed (from one to 5 p. c.), 2. Fast stroke from 
the same wheel by means of many jets. Turbines with 
vertical axes are being constructed by the Escher Wyss 
and Cie Firm, the Chancy-Pougny Factory, the Garneau 
Factory, the Parahyba Factory, the Rempen Factory, the 
Siebnen Factory of Kanidera, Japan, and others. Lau- 
sanne, Bulletin technique de la Suisse Romande, March 
14, 1925. no. 6, p. 61-66, 9 ill. 
CENTRAL ELECTRICITY New York, United States 
The problem of central heating and ventilation.—The 
main office of the Brooklyn Edison Company is situated 
at Hudson Ave. in Brooklyn and comprises five build- 
ings: turbine room, heating plant, administration build- 
ing, drafting rooms, and transformer rooms. The maxi- 
mum capacity is 400,000 kw. and the actual buildings are 
managed in the same way as the central office. Par- 
ticulars and practical detail of heating and ventilation of 
similar locations are explained. Charles S. Peace, New 
York, The Heating and Ventilating Requirements of a 
Power Station. New York, The Heating and Ventilating 
Magaznie, May 1923, p. 54-60, 4 fig. 
GAS WORKS—LOSS OF GAS Germany 
Problem of lost gas. After an investigation of the 
significance of lost gas for the economic development of 
gas works, the author in his book sets forth the principal 
sources of the loss of gas. The main causes are: vari- 
ation of pressure, influence of exterior temperature and 
steam, defects of meters, and the difficulty of restoring 
the readings of meters. The author points out the 
measures for remedying the principal sources of loss, one 
of which, the difficulty of reading the time on the index 
of meters, he makes the object of a special examination. 
The conclusion gives some indications showing how, by an 
active systematic control, a relatively fixed total loss of 
gas may be established. Wenger, Direktor, Gemund. Das 
Problem des Gasverlustes. Munchen, Das Gas und Was- 
serfach, March 21, 1925. No. 12. p. 177-180. 
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GAS INDUSTRY—COAL Germany 

Preparation of coal in the gas industry. The author 
describes the process of mixing and grinding of com- 
bustibles at the gas works at the city of Konigsberg 
and gives the results obtained since 1922. Two sketches 
illustrate thoroughly the installation which has functioned 
without difficulty since its erection. As to the principal 
advantages; it is suitable for indicating the small losses 
of sifting, improvement of the quality of coke, manage- 
ment of furnace material and a sensible reduction of 
present hours for mechanical workers. The number of 
installations are given in a table. Favorable results have 
made it desirable to install a second mixing apparatus 
at the gas works. Gerhard Dipl. Ing., Betriebsdirektor, 
Koningsberg. Kohlenaufbereitung im Gaswerkbetrieb 
Munchen, Das Gas Und Wasserfach, April 4, 1925. No. 
14, p. 209-211, 2 fig. 1 table. 


CENTRAL HEATING New York, United States 

Quarters for steam heat in small groups and non-com- 
mercial quarters.._Elements of the problem and deter- 
Choice 
Steam pressure and its con- 
trol. High and low distribution systems. 
Return Meters. Use. 
rate: a dollar per day for 240 days, October to May in- 
Walter J. Kline. District Steam 
Heating in Small Communities and Residential Districts. 


mining the maximum hourly demand of steam. 
of boilers and their places. 
Isolation of 
Customer’s 


conduits. conduits. 


clusive, per house. 


New York. Heating and Ventilating, May 1925. p. 69- 
72, 4 fig. 
GAS GRATES Germany 


Local heating by gas Following the general! adoption 
of electric heating, and also the shortage of small indus- 
tries after the war, the consumption of gas diminished 
greatly in Germany. To augment the income and reduce 
the selling price of gas, large number of gas works have 
made the greatest efforts to popularize local heating 
by gas. The author believes that to attain this goal they 
must, by a construction of grates to satisfy all points of 
view, destroy the prejudices against gas heat. Above 
all, the companies must establish the idea that gas heat 
is not odorous. The author points to the favorable ex- 
periments made in England with chimneys for gas 
hearths. With the latter the conduction of heat is al- 
most totally taken away and the amount of heat is 
limited by radiation. The author shows the remarkable 
qualities presented by the new incandescent grate manu- 
factured by the Berlin Gas Corporation. This radiator 
grate is equipped with air heating pipes, it is constructed 
similar to the English system, and functions without 
odor. Details of the enterprise by the Corporation on the 
different types of grates employed in Germany are cited. 
These pamphlets prove that the grates are more econ- 
omical than central hot air heat. Hans Kampe, Director 
of Gas Works, Berlin. Raumheizung mit Gas. Munchen. 
Das Gas und Wasserfach, March 28, 1925. No. 13, p. 
197-199. 
TRANSPORTATION United States 
The operation, maintenance, repair and replacement of 
motor vehicles operated for city functions is taken up in 
a report adopted by the Commission on Efficiency and 
Economy of Baltimore, Md. “Plans of Operation for 
Bureau of Transportation,’ Baltimore Municipal Journal. 


Vol. 14, No. 4. February 25, 1926. p. 5. 


GAS INDUSTRY—REFRACTIVE PRODUCTS Germany 

Analysis of refractive products.._Resume of an article 
appearing in the “Chemiker Zeitung” (May 16) in which 
M. H. Schilling gives a method for analyzing refractive 
products which permit the rapid estimation of iron and 
sluminum contained in these products. 
fractory Materials. 
p. 842. 


Analysis of Re 
Gas Journal, London. June 17, 1925 
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The Dustless Butler 


GETS ALL THE DIRT! 











The Butler is the most modern of street cleaning devices. It is a 
vacuum sweeper like a home vacuum cleaner only on a much larger 
scale. The vacuum device has proved the most serviceable. 


The Butler sweeps dustlessly without the use of water. 


See the Butler in New York, Chicago, St. Louis and Cleveland. City 
officials, engineers and others owe it to themselves to be completely 
informed about the Butler. 


Write for full particulars, or let us demonstrate to you its economies 
and usefulness. 


The Butler Manufacturing Co. 


Mechanical Sweeping Devices 


General Offices and Plant - - 1810-16 East 24th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
Distributors 
New York City. Chicago. San Francisco. Philadelphia. 
Pittsburg, Pa St. Louis, Mo. Charlotte, N. C Atlanta, Ga. 
Los Angeles, Ca Dallas, Texas Houston, Texa Birmingham, Ala. 
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| > Managers in the Service a 




















NEw YORK 

NEWBURG. Two hundred tons of buck- 
wheat coal were sold in one thousand pound 
lots to fuelless families in the city at the rate 
of $7.00 a ton early in February. When City 
Manager McCaw asked the president of the 
steamboat company, if the line would sell an- 
thracite it had in storage in Newburgh, the 
latter replied that the city could have the coal 
at cost, which, with freight, amounted to $5.49 
The municipality added the cost of handling 
to the price. 


VERMONT 
ST. JOHNSBURY. The administration of 
the town finances by Manager Ralph D. Sherry 
is praised in the report of the town treasurer 


which states: “You have reason to be pleased 
with your annual town report now in the 
hands of the printer. You have tucked away 
$2,500 in the cup in the cupboard known as 
the Sinking Fund. You show to have over 


$5,000 more cash on hand as working capital, 
than a year ago, and have retired $13,000 of 
Selectmen’s Orders for money borrowed show- 
ing a net gain for the year’s operation, pro- 
viding all bills are paid, of $18,434.80, and 
aside from this have a small estate which we 
have been gunning for, for several years, an 
escheat estate with $194.18, is added to your 
list of trust funds, another cup in the munici- 
pal cupboard. One of the best exhibits made 
during my term of office. This then is the 
reason I made bold in the beginning to liken 
your Annual Report for the year 1925, to 
the book of gold.” 


OKLAHOMA 
McALESTER. The City Manager plan in 
its full dignity was upheld in no uncertain 
manner by the recent action of the city com- 
missioners in refusing to take up the matter of 


reinstating an employee discharged by the city 
manager. This was the third appearance of 





EDSON 


DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
and ACCESSORIES 


Hand, Gasoline and Electric Power 


Several Styles of 
LIGHT and HEAVY DUTY UNITS 





For Long Service and Satisfaction 
Standardize on 


Edson Quality Pumps, Red Seal 
Diaphragms, Suction Hose, etc. 


Write for Catalogue T 


EDSON MAUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
375 Broadway Boston, Mass. 











Modern 
City 
Government 


Needs 





THE VOTING MACHINE 


Write for 
“The Advantages of Mechanical Voting” 
The Automatic Registering 


Machine Company, 
Incorporated 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
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new name 


thats 56 years old 


- 
whe supply department of Western 
Electric, taking Graybar Electric as its 
name, becomes a separate organization 
on January first.” This recent an- 
nouncement told of one of the biggest 
changes in the electrical industry. 
Fifty-six years of Western Electric 
experience have set the stage for the 


*Everything electrical at your finger 

tips! That’s what the Graybar Year 
Book, listing over 60,000 products, 
gives you. Write for your copy to 
our nearby distributing house. 


ormerly 
Western Electric 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


Graybar name. More than 60,000 elec- 
trical products* have carried the mark 
of quality standards that will continue 
under the Graybar shield. 


To the upholding of these standards 
Graybar Electric brings the wisdom of 
maturity with the eagerness of youth 
to serve. 
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SUCCESSOR TO-SUPPLY DEPT. 


Western Electric 
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the dismissed employee before the council and 
there appears to be no hesitation on the part 
of the council in upholding the power conferred 
by the city charter upon the chief administra- 
tive officer of the city. Mr. Charles S. Hess 
is city manager. 








TEN NESSRE 
ELIZABETHTON. City Manager E. R. 

Lingerfelt was honored by being elected Pres- 

ident of the Rotary Club recently organized in 











the city. 
KINGSPORT. The Kingsport Times re- 
views the success of the city manager plan 


which has now been in effect for nine years. 
- The charter of Kingsport was drafted by the 
Sullivan Air New York Bureau of Municipal Research and 
‘ has been generally considered as a model. It 

Power Service was recently copied by a new town outside 
of Cincinnati which wished to secure a well 
drawn charter. The city is now owner of 
all its utilities, the latest addition being the 
water works system. The number of people 
employed by the city the year around averages 


Street and highway men depend 
upon Sullivan Portable Air Com- 


pressors, Rock Drills, Busters and 38. 
Clay Spaders to save time and VIRGINIA 
labor! (Bulletin 077-N). So do. NEWPORT NEWS. The City council has 


unanimously agreed to purchase the water 


Water works chiefs, and those who works now owned and operated by the Newport 


pump from deep wells are alive to News Light and Water Company for the sum 
the economy and large volume se- of $3,262,500, but the voters must pass on the 
cured by the Sullivan Air Life proposition before it is finally consumated. 


NORFOLK. Resolutions commending City 
Manager I. Walke Truxton for the vice cru- 
sading recently done by the police department 
were passed by the Norfolk-Portsmouth Con- 
ference of Baptist ministers. The matter of 
charter revision is being considered. The city 
council is seeking three amendments and a bill 
providing for them has been introduced in the 
general assembly. The first provides that only 
the police and fire departments be placed under 
civil service. The original charter required all 
city employees with certain exceptions to be 
under civil service classifications. Since the 
council has never put the full provision of the 
charter in this respect into effect, it desires to 
have the provision eliminated so that it will 
not be forced to evade one provision of the 


| System. 











: : ‘. : code. Another amendment seeks to relieve the 
Ask for Air Life Catalogue No. 0128 city manager of the detail work involved in 
signing personally all checks and vouchers 
which run about 75,000 a month. The third 
MACHINERY COMPANY amendment has to do with attendance of coun- 





608 Pessies Gas Wiis. Chins cilmen at meetings. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
WHEELING. Investigation by the city 
Please Mention Crry MANAGER MAGAZINE to Advertisers Shows that the traction company maintains 17 
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The People of Your City Want Clean Streets! 
Are They Getting Them? | 


One of the characteristics of the American people is their natural love for cleanli- | 
ness. This is reflected in the condition of the streets of the more progressive cities. | 
Removing the dust and dirt that is constantly accumulating, and doing it quickly and 
inexpensively, has always presented a serious problem. 112 cities using from 1 to 5 
Austin Motor Sweepers have found the solution. An Austin Motor Sweeper will 
enable you to clean many more miles of pavement, do it oftener, in a more sanitary 
manner and at an appreciable saving over your present methods. 


Write for a copy of the catalog and the experiences of other cities; or for special 
catalogs on any of the machines listed below. 


THE AUSTIN-WESTERN LINE 
“It Serves You Right” 


AUSTIN WESTERN 
Road Rollers Dump Wagons Rock Crushers Road Scarifiers 
Rock Crushers Road Scarifiers Screening Plants Road Drags 


Road Graders Wheeled Scrapers 
Elevating Graders Drag Scrapers 
Dump Wagons Fresno Scrapers 
Road Planers Road Plows 


Portable Conveyors Street Sweepers 
Road Graders Street Sprinklers 
Motor Graders Road Oilers 
Elevating Graders Culverts 


The Austin-Western Road Machinery Co. 


Kansas City Office - 2139-41 Washington St. 





Chicago Office - 400 N. Michigan Blvd. 
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miles, but pays a tax on only 3.9 miles. 
Manager Kirk estimates that the 
company owes the city $50,000. 


City 
traction 


KANSAS 

EL DORADO. A recent audit of the city 
books showed a balance in the various funds of 
$61,421.19. 

WICHITA. City Manager Earl C. Elliott 
has recommended that parking privileges given 
to practicing physicians several years ago be 
taken away. He explained to the Commission 
that osteopaths, dentists and others holding 
doctors degrees were objecting because they 
were not given the same privilege of parking 





MORELAND TRUCKS AND 
BUSSES 


Trucks from 1-ton high speed models to 

10-ton six-wheel heavy duty trucks. 

Buses; four and six-wheel models for 
every need. 

Special closed sanitary garbage trucks. 


MORELAND MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
(The largest truck manufacturers west 


of Chicago) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








Pine-No-Ca Chemical Co., Inc. 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


Manufacturers 


PINE-NO-CA 
(Pine of North Carolina) 


Pine Oil Products 


Soluble Disinfectants, Insoluble Disinfectants and 
Larvacides, Liquid Soap, Floor Sweeping Com- 
pound, Fly, Mosquito, Roach, Ant, and Vermin 
Killer. 


Please write for prices 
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as long as they wished. It is also stated that 
several physicians had more than one car and 
that their wives were taking advantage of the 
privileges. 
MICHIGAN 

ESCANABA. The municipal government is 
richer by nearly a half million dollars than it 
was four years ago. Without the issuing of 
bonds and excluding anything paid for special 
assessments, the city’s gain in assets has been 
$473,693.61. This has been possible in spite of 
material reductions in public utility rates 
amounting to $90,000 a year on the basis of 
present sales and a cut in the general city tax 
rate from $16 to $15.14. 


MISSOURI 

KANSAS CITY. City Manager-Elect Mc- 
Elroy, Mayor Beach and all the new council are 
favorable to the idea of submitting a bond is- 
sue for a new city hall at the same date as 
the county election on court house bonds. The 
general opinion is that the two structures 
should be together or built adjacent. 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI. City Manager C. O. Sherrill 
has ordered that the Police Department horses 
be sold and replaced with automobiles and 
motorcycles. 

Elimination of parking within a small re- 
stricted district as an experiment was sug- 
gested by Colonel Sherrill recently. 

CLEVELAND. The annual report of the 
Civil Service Commission claims a record for 
Cleveland in that every permanent position in 
the city departments is held by a civil service 
appointee, with none holding appointments il- 
legally. An eligible list for all positions has 
been established, and there are 7,000 employees 
in the classified service. 

The problem of gambling establishments has 
received considerable attention recently. When 
the activities of the Police Department made 
it difficult to carry on operations of this sort 





2337 South Paulina Street 
Phone: Canal 0606 
Chicago, Illinois 





VAN TRUMP TESTING LABORATORY 


Isaac Van Trump, A. M., Am. Soc. C. E., Director 


LABORATORIES 


Plant and Street Inspection of Bituminous Pavements, Chemical Analyses, Physical 
Tests, Specifications, Asphalts, Portland Cements, Paints, Highway Materials, etc. 


344 Gazette Building 
Phone: 9695 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
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~« |  ESSCO Traffic C 1S 
ses raffic Control Systems 
s of 
tax ee ees 
Ny _ 
The Master Key of 
Mc- ° 
a Every Traffic Signal 
~ System Is Its Control 
; . 
The | Mechanism 
ires 
The Essco selective control makes pos- 
rrill sible the changing of the timing of 
oan. traffic on one intersecting street, with- 
pe out in any way affecting the timing on 
the other intersecting street; each street 
“ being handled as an indepedent unit. 
7 There is no cycle of operation to figure 
i out nor any juggling of periods of time. 
the i This timing can be changed by the 
for plainly calibrated dials, reading in sec- 
1 in onds, and the change can be made with- 
vice out the necessity of stopping the signal. 
; il- 
hes The “Caution,” or “Change,” is also ad- 
one justable. These are but a few of the 
Essco features not found on any other 
— ; control on the market today. 
' 
hen The Essco selective control is direct 
ade driven, oil immersed, liberally propor- 
ort tioned, sturdy in construction, and is 
amply protected against water and dust. 


ESSCO Manufacturing Co. 


Peoria, Illinois 
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Bi-Lateral Fire Hose 
construction keeps the 
rubber from cracking 
or leaking. If you want 


the best fire hose at 
the lowest cost per year of service, 
send for our catalogue. 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 


9 South Clinton, Chicago, Il. 








Lynchburg Foundry Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Manufacturers of 
Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and 


Gas Pipe and Fittings 


Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 








HANLINE BROS. 

















DRIES IN SIX MINUTES 
to a hard, pure white, semi-gloss finish that is 
oil and waterproof 


Write for deacriptive circular 
HANLINE BROS. 
Baltimore, Md. Established 1848 








McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


Manufacturers of 


QeCAL hy, 
OINT-2 


M* WANE oor Gast [RON 


1%, 2, 3, 4, and 6 inches 
SALES OFFICES 
Birmingham, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Dallas 





Sizes 
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moved 
to areas just outside the city limits, still mak- 
ing their influence felt in Cleveland and in- 


in Cleveland itself, gambling outfits 


creasing the number of crimes of violence, 
Acting on the knowledge that criminals of the 
more dangerous types and gambling establish- 
ments are always found together, and feeling 
that the city should be protected against this 
menace, City Manager W. R. Hopkins invited 
the mayors and other chief executives of muni- 
cipalities in Cuyahoga County, just outside of 
Cleveland, to meet him at the Cleveland City 
Hall and discuss plans for cooperative action. 

EAST CLEVELAND. Engineers from Nela 
Park have contributed their services free in 
submitting plans and specifications for a com- 
plete traffic signal system. It is expected that 
these signals will be so arranged that they can 
be operated from one point, or separately, or by 
groups. It is planned to install the lights at 
the sides of the streets instead of suspending 
them from the center. 

LIMA. Many changes are being made in 
the Police Department. An educational cam- 
paign to acquaint residents of the city and 
rural patrons with the traffic regulations has 
been begun. This will replace the former 
policy of arresting motorists for minor infrac- 
tions. Along with this campaign police de- 
partment officials are emphasizing the matter 
of courtesy on the part of officers in dealing 
with the public. Sirens are being removed 
from the police armoured car and motorcycles, 
since they have annoyed citizens and served as 
a warning to criminals. 


ARIZONA 

PHOENIX. The report of City Manager 
Henry Rieger for the year 1925 shows that 
four motor driven sprinklers are giving prac- 
tically 80% more service to the dirt highways 
of the city than eight horse drawn sprinklers 
did several years ago. Mr. Rieger functions as 
City Engineer also, the two offices being con- 
solidated. 

CALIFORNIA 

SACRAMENTO. The city’s per capita fire 
loss in 1925 was the lowest in the city’s his- 
tory, amounting to $1.84 per capita, as com- 
pared to $4.81 for the previous year. 

SAN DIEGO. City Manager E. A. Rhodes 
has recently suggested that repairs to streets 
be made by public contract and let for one 
year to the lowest bidder at a stipulated price 
per square foot instead of by the street depart- 
ment. 

STOCKTON. The City Council is now con- 


sidering the matter of the reassessment of 
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om- The latest development in the Superior McCully Fine Reduction line, 
that | | furnished to a large Cement Company—having two feed openings, each 
te 18 in. by 68 in., capable of taking the product from the largest size primary 
’ i crushers. Capacity with minimum discharge openings of 2'% in., 225 to 
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so largely to the wonderful success 
of the smaller sizes of this type: 
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Vertical reversible concaves; reversible top shell; short rigid shaft; large eccentric 
One bearing; steel gears; cut teeth; positive geared pump lubricating eccentric and gearing. 
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DELOS F. WILCOX, Ph. D. 


Public Utilities for Public Service 


Specializing in Legislation, Municipal 
Ownership, Administration, Valuation, 
Rate Schedules, Service Requirements, 
Franchises, Contracts, and all matters 
pertaining to public relations and public 
policy. 


Author of: 


“Municipal Franchises” 
(two volumes) 
and 


“Analysis of Electric Railway 
Problems” 


Reprints and leaflets sent free upon 
request. 


436 Crescent St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














GET BUSINESS BY MAIL 


60 pages of vital business facts and 
figures. Who, where and how many 
your prospects are 
.000 lines of business covered. Com- 
led by the Largest Directory Pub- 
ishers in the world, thru information 
obtained by actual door-to-door can- 
vass. Write for your FREE copy 
L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
815 POLK DIRECTORY BLDG 
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property in the city and City Manager Chas. E. 
Ashburner has recommended that this be con- 
ducted by the Appraisal Committee of the 
Stockton Realtors’ Association in conjunction 
with the city auditor. 

PASADENA. Chief of Police Charles H., 
Kelley estimated that Pasadena has more auto- 
mobiles per capita than any other city in the 
world. The police department is centering at- 
tention on the enforcement of the ordinance 
against double parking. 

The Chamber of Commerce and Civic As- 
sociation have requested the Board of City Di- 
rectors to give consideration to the possibility 
of providing parking facilities in library park 
near the Santa Fe tracks for visiting notables 
who come to Pasadena in their private railroad 
cars and reside in these cars during their stay 
in the city. At present these cars are parked 
in the railroad yards and it is desired to pro- 
vide attractive surroundings. 


COLORADO 

BOULDER. Under the terms of an ordi- 
nace now before the City Council anyone desir- 
ing to operate a taxi in Boulder must apply 
for a license 30 days in advance and pay the 
regulation fee at that time. This is proposed 
as a means of controlling the flood of itinerant 
taxi drivers who descend on the city during 
the tourist season. 

COLORADO SPRINGS. A _ new building 
code has been presented to the City Council by 
the City Engineer for approval. This is in- 
tended to replace the existing regulations, 
which are no longer considered adequate to 
deal with present conditions. 


MONTROSE. What is believed to be a rec- 
ord for American cities is revealed in the an- 
nual report of City Manager Gilmore of Mon- 
trose in which he states that during 1925 not 
a burglary, robbery or murder was committed 
within the city limits. 











| Cities Studying the Plan | 














NEW JERSEY 
VERONA. The adoption of the city man- 
ager plan of government was recommended by 
Mayor David H. Slayback at the organization 
meeting of the Verona Council on New Year’s 
Day. 
NEW YORK 
PLEASANTVILLE. Residents of this town 
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have started a movement to adopt the manager 
system of government. If the plan is favored, 
it will be voted upon in March. 
NorRTH CAROLINA 
CHARLOTTE. The Charlotte Observer men- 
tions a number of cities in the two Carolinas 
that are discussing keenly the city manager 
plan and states “It will shortly be time for 


Charlotte people to be taking similar action, for 


expressions so far indicate an inclination to 
place reliance in the future upon this approved 
form of city government. It is the thing Char- 
lotte needs and it is a matter which cannot be 
too freely discussed by our people.” 
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OKLAHOMA 
HOLDENVILLE. At a recent meeting, the 
board of directors of the Kiwanis Club voted 
unanimously to accept the report of its com- 
mittee on public affairs which recommended a 
managerial form of government for the city 
of Holdenville. 
TEN NESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA. 


ment is being vigorously discussed. 


City Manager govern- 
The Chat- 
tanooga Improvement Association is investigat- 
ing the books of the city government in order 


to compare costs with city manager cities. 








clean 
Filter 


Close-up of 
Midwest Air 


Cell installed in New 
York Public Library. 


Same view of 
same filter after 
a few weeks’ op- 
eration on ordi- 
nary city air. 











fixtures or to collections. 

You need clean air for the protection of 
air compressors, internal combustions and 
electrical equipment in the plants operated 
by your city, 

Ask Dept. F. M. to explain how Midwest 
Air Filters will solve your dust problems. 


Dust conditions in your city are fully as 
bad as those in the section of New York 
City where these pictures were made. 


You need clean air in your public build- 
ings—such as schools, courthouses, art gal- 
leries, libraries, museums, etc., to protect 
personnel against dust and bacteria, and 
to prevent dust damage to decorations and 

We will be glad to send any or all of these folders on reque 
“Clean Air for Building Ventilation” 


“Clean Air for Industrial Plants” 
“Clean Air for Electrical Equipment” 











100 EAST 457 STREET 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG 
NEW YORK,N.Y. U.S.A 


Midwest Canada Ltd. 
83 Craig St., West 
Montreal, Canada 


Midwest Pacific, Inc. 
Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco, Calif- 
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WOOD TRASH and SEWAGE PUMP 
| for Lifting Unscreened Sewage 


(Patented) 








Sturdy High 


Construction Efficiency 


These pumps look the same on the outside as ordinary pumps, but it’s the inside that 
does the work. Address— 


| PACIFIC FLUSH TANK COMPANY 


4241 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Singer Building 
New York 


Write for Catalog 28a. 






































191 
56 
90 


One ELGIN Pickup Sweeper in Every Five to Leave Our Factory Goes | 
to a City Manager City 











Of the cities over 5,000 population in the United States, 191 are City Manager 
municipalities, 56 of which have installed a total of 90 ELGINS. The figures do not 
account for AUTOSWEEPERS and AUTO-EDUCTORS—only the ELGIN Pickup 
Sweeper. 

A record of repeat orders like this could not be unless the ELGIN earned it by 
service—long life, clean streets, and low cost. The ELGIN is built up to its price. | 


Circulars describing the ELGIN will be gladly sent you. 


ELGIN SALES CORPORATION 


501 Fifth Avenue 10 S. La Salle St. 
NEW YORK ° . 0. 6. A. . CHICAGO 
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VIRGINIA 
ARLINGTON. Members of the Arlington 
Citizens Association will urge the appointment 
of a city manager and wish immediate legis- 
lation to establish this form of government. 


ILLINOIs 

LA GRANGE. The La Grange Civic Club 
has referred the matter to the village board of 
trustees with the recommendation that the 
plan be submitted to the voters at the general 
election in April. The members of the organi- 
zation have been impressed with the success of 
the plan at Glencoe. 


IOowA 
DES MOINES. Following a report of the 
corporation counsel, which pointed out that the 
manager plan would conflict with the present 
law governing the operation of the municipal 
water plant and would also deprive many em- 
ployees of their civil service rights, the move- 
ment for adoption of the city manager plan 
has been temporarily abandoned. Those be- 
hind the movement will probably prepare a 
bill to be presented to the 1927 legislature 

straightening out the difficulty. 
KANSAS 


ARKANSAS CITY. The manager form of 
city government will be voted on at the reg- 
ular general election in April. The proposition 
lost out at the last election by only 50 votes. 


NEBRASKA 


KEARNEY. The Kearney Hub is conduct- 
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ing a straw vote among its readers concerning 
the various forms of city government. The 
editor explains that a few years ago commis- 
sion government became unsatisfactory and 
the people voted back the old council form. 
Results have been worse than ever and the 
city manager plan is receiving very favorable 
consideration. 


OHIO 

COLUMBUS. Initiative petitions to place 
the question of a city manager for Columbus on 
the ballot will soon be in circulation following 
a defeat of the proposal in the city council by 
a 5 to 2 vote. It is planned to secure 6,000 
signatures to the petitions. 

HAMILTON. The people will vote at the 
regular election in November as to whether 
they desire the city manager form of govern- 
ment. Dr. A. R. Hatton is serving as consult- 
ing expert to the charter commission and will 
present his draft for consideration in about one 
month. Hamilton and three 
municipal utilities. 


owns operates 

LORAIN. The mayor’s non-partisan advis- 
ory committee has unanimously approved a 
movement to the proposition to secure a charter 
form of government. The various forms of 
government—federal, commission city 
manager will be considered. 


and 


WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE. Walter J. Millard of Phila- 
delphia, field secretary of the National Pro- 
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Want ads should be in this office on or before the 20th of the month preceding the date of publication 
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Positions Wanted on the Staff of a City Manager 


Members of The City Managers’ Association who are desirous of securing a position on the staff of a 
city manager are invited to run a notice in this department. 


’ Rates on application. City Managers are 
Association consideration when in need of trained employees. 











WANTED POSITION as city manager. By a graduate 
civil engineer and accountant who has had 14 years ex- 
perience in municipal work. Has served in various posi- 
tions of from eight to three thousand population, in- 
cluding positions as cost accountant, city engineer and 
city manager. A manager of ability who has 
and can produce satisfactory results. 

Address 30 CITY MANAGER MAGAZINE, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


proven 


WANTED—Position as assistant City Manager or Pur- 
chasing Agent by young man with exceptionally wide 


business experience. Familiar with materials and 
equipment used in paving and general construction. 
Address 27 City Managers Magazine, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. 
WANTED—Position as City Manager or Assistant City 
Manager by experienced executive who can show re 
sults. Details on request. Salary expected—-$5,000.00 a 
year. Address 11, City Manager Magazine, Lawrence, 


Kansas 
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Duplicate of above Engine sold to the City of Colorado Springs and which can be seen in Colorado Springs 
while attending the City Managers’ Convention to be held there in September, 1926. 


Pumpers and Ladder Trucks of the Better Class 


J. A. Prescott, Eastern Representative 
Fisk Bldg, New York, N. Y. 
Carlow Auto Company, New England Representative 


Taunton, Mass. 


Henry R. Early, Chicago Representative 
Planters Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


J. G. Matheny, Western-Central Representative 
3418 Central St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Pacific Fire Extinguisher Co., California Representative 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, California 


Joseph F. Auel, Minneapolis Representative 
Builders Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


William G. Grether, Florida Representative 
612 W. Concord Ave., Orlando, Fla. 


The Bickle Fire Engine Co., Canadian Representative 
Woodstock, Ontario 


The Ahrens-Fox Fire Engine Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Carved-In 
SIGNS 





Signs for every municipal need. Made 
from ARMCO ingot iron, 12 gauge (% 


in. thick). Letters carved in—cannot 
be effaced. 
TRAFFIC - STREET - ROAD 


Write for further information and 
illustrated catalog 


Sign Division 


Lyle Culvert and Road 
Equipment Co. 


Minneapolis 


mtime 
Seve 




















Fe can help 
you in your 

Illustrating; 
-problems~- 
Write for price list 
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portional Representation League has been tem- 
porarily added to the staff of the Citizens’ 
Bureau. He will be in Milwaukee three months 
and will have charge of the educational cam- 
paign in the movement for the adoption by 
Milwaukee of the city manager form of gov- 
ernment including proportional representation. 
Mr. Millard will also organize the campaign 
in West Allis where a referendum vote will be 
held at the regular municipal election in April. 
CALIFORNIA 

SALINAS. This city is thoroughly aroused 
over the city manager plan and marked in- 
terest is being shown. City Manager John N. 
Edy of Berkeley was recently invited to the 
city to describe the city manager plan in oper- 
ation. 

TRACY. L. A. Mills, an attorney of Stock- 
ton, recently addressed the weekly luncheon of 
the Chamber of Commerce on the 
of the city manager plan. 


advantages 


COLORADO 

DENVER. It is stated that petitions will 
soon be in circulation for establishment of the 
city manager form of government. The civic 
and legislative committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce has been instructed by the board of 
directors of that organization to make a thor- 
ough study of the city manager plan and re- 
port its recommendations. 

FORT COLLINS. Petitions seeking the 
submission of seven amendments to the city 
charter by vote of the citizens have been sub- 
mitted to the council and found to contain suf- 
ficient names. These amendments will be voted 
on on March 23. At the same time a charter 
convention election will be held. 

LEADVILLE. Mr. H. E. Gilmore, city 
manager of Montrose, was recently invited to 
address the Lion’s Club banquet on the city 
manager plan. 

PUEBLO. Continued interest in the city 
manager plan is manifested. An invitation has 
been sent to City Manager A. W. Wilson of 
Colorado Springs to address the special tax 
committee and board of directors of the Com- 
merce Club. 











New Appointments 














EL DORADO, KANSAS. Mr. W. P. Benson, 
a former state senator and state bank com- 
missioner, has recently been appointed City 
Manager of El Dorado. 
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Below — Sheridan Road, Chicago. 
The nation’s second busiest traffic- 
way, paved with Vibrolithic. 














Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis- 
onsin. Paved with Asphaltic Con- 
rete by “The Interlocking 
Method.’ 





Vibrolithic Concrete and 
Interlocking Bituminous Pavements 


Designed to meet the rigid requirements of motor 
traffic, these modern pavements are giving the best 
of service without expensive maintenance. 


Vibrolithic, with its “Armorplated” wearing surface, 
solves the problem of tire chain wear. Increased beam 
strength and high density, ae — of one and 

W ; pressure simultaneously appli y the vibrators, 
rite for a make Vibrolithic equal to the burden of heavily laden 


motor trucks and give protection against cracking and 
free copy of the destructive action of the elements. 


B Oo klet Interlocking Bituminous Pavements have solved the 

O problem of rolling and creeping of the bituminous 
surface. Securely interlocked with the concrete base, 

C-3 and M-3 it is impossible for the bituminous surface to shove 
and creep. — It stays put! 


Extreme density, maximum beam strength and the 
other qualities found in Vibrolithic pavement are like- 
wise present in Interlocking bases. Binder courses 
can be eliminated in Interlocking Bituminous pave- 


ments. 
GmerticanVibretithic Corporation 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING DES MOINES, lIOWA 


Sales Offices in 23 Other Cities 
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The 
A. P. SMITH 
Manufacturing Company 


East Orange - - - New Jersey 


Manufacturers of Special Water Works 
Equipment and Supplies, particularly: 


Machines for Inserting Valves in Exist- 
ing Straight Lines Under Pressure. 


Pipe Cutting Machines. 


Kerosene Lead Melting Furnaces. 
Removable Plugs. 


High Grade Fire Hydrants and Water 
Gates. 











Model “A” 
Specify Badger Meters 
There’s one for every service 


They are sturdily built—sensitive—accurate. 
They will make your lines trouble-proof and 
show the minimum of maintenance costs. There's 
a meter from %%”" to 6” size. 

Write for literature 
BADGER METER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Interstate Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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JACKSON, MICHIGAN. The appointment 
of Harry Freeman as City Manager of Jackson 
at a salary of $10,000 a year was recently an- 


nounced. Mr. Freeman is well known to the 
membership. He is an active member and has 


served as secretary and president of the Asso- 
ciation. He is a graduate of Miami University 
and the Training School for Public Service of 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, 
After considerable experience in civic associa- 
tion work he became secretary of the New 
Charter League and also secretary of the Char- 
ter Commission of Kalamazoo. Subsequently 
he was made secretary of the Kalamazoo 
Chamber of Commerce. He served as city 
manager of Kalamazoo from 1918-1921 and 
has since been employed by the Upjohn Chemi- 
cal Company, first as foreign manager and 
more recently as advertising manager. 
KEANSBURG, NEW JERSEY. Mr. John 
B. Wright, an active member of the Association 
has been appointed the second city manager of 
Keansburg. Mr. Wright has had extensive en- 
gineering experience and was municipal man- 
ager at Springfield, Vermont from 1920-1923. 
Since 1923 he has been city manager and su- 
perintendent of public works in Keene, N. H. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. Mr. Charles S. 
Henderson, formerly president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, has been appointed city manager 
of Long Beach at a salary of $7500 a year. 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. Mr. Roger M. 
Evans, who has been a subscriber to the Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed city manager of 
Painesville, Ohio at a salary of $5000. Heisa 
graduate of the Pennsylvania State College and 
has had considerable engineering experience. 
For the past three years he has been city en- 
gineer of Clairton, Pa. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF.—News has just 
arrived of the appointment of Mr. Edward E. 
Haskell as city manager of Santa Barbara. 
Mr. Haskell, whose appointment was made 
March 5, has been serving as city engineer. 


SPRINGDALE, PENN. Mr. John F. Pierce 
of Boston, Mass. was appointed borough man- 
ager of Springdale on January 20th at a salary 
of $3600 a year. He has been 
water works engineering and been con- 
nected with the well known firm of Metcalf 
and Eddy. Mr. Pierce was formerly identified 
with the American Waterworks 
He took office on February Ist. 

TYLER, TEXAS. Mr. E. E. Powell, city 
engineer of Tyler, has been appointed city man- 
ager at a salary of $3600 a year. 
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Books and Pamphlets on the City Manager Plan 
and the City Manager Profession 


The following books and pamphlets will be sent postpaid by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, Lawrence, Kansas, U. S. A., upon 
receipt of the price indicated. 


Fifth Yearbook of the City Managers’ Association (1919 edition) $ .50 
Seventh Yearbook of the City Managers’ Association (1921 edition)  .50 


Eighth Yearbook of the City Managers’ Association (1922 edition) .50 
Tenth Yearbook of the City Managers’ Association (1923 edition) .50 
1925 Annual Number City Manager Magazine and Eleventh Yearbook 
(1925 edition). Proceedings 1924 Convention. Each 1.00 
Per dozen, prepaid 10.00 
1926 Annual Number City Manager Magazine and Twelfth Yearbook 
(1926 edition). Proceedings 1925 Convention. Each 1.00 
Per dozen, prepaid 10.00 
The City Manager Plan in California (by R. M. Dorton). Each 50 


City Manager Magazine, including the International Municipal Digest, 
the monthly magazine devoted exclusively to municipal ad- 
ministration; and news of the progress of the City Manager 


Plan. Each -50 
Per year, 12 numbers, including the Annual Number 4.00 
The City Manager Plan of Government ( a 48-page pamphlet): 
Each $ .25 
10 copies 2.00 
50 copies 7.50 
100 copies 12.50 
500 copies 45.00 
1000 copies 75.00 
Map (“x”) showing location of City Manager cities and towns __ 1.00 


The following material may be obtained from the office of the National 
Municipal League, 261 Broadway, New York City, U. S. A.: 
Loose Leaf Digest of City Manager Charters (R. T. Crane) $ 5.00 


National Municipal Review (monthly, with membership). Per year 5.00 


A Model City Charter (embodying the City Manager Plan) 50 
The Story of the City Manager Plan. Each 50 
Per 100 5.00 


Copies of the Annual Reports and City Charters of most of the City 
Manager Cities may be obtained by writing to the City Manager. Specific 
questions regarding the City Manager Plan are answered by the Executive 
Secretary of the Association from the international headquarters at 
Lawrence, Kansas, U. S. A. 
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MATHEWS 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 


FIRE 
HYDRANTS 


Gate Valves 
Cast Iron Pipe 


Fittings 


Manufactured 
and shipped 
from 


ONE PLANT 
by 


R. D. WOOD & CO. 
Phila., U. S. A. 


CAST IRON PIPE 
INationa 

IS MADE RIGHT 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


Western Sales Office 
603-604 Land Bank Building, 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Sand Cast and de 


Lavaud Centrifugally Cast, Cast Iron 
Water and Gas 


PIPE 


Also Fittings, Flange Pipe, Flange 
Fittings and Special Castings. 

















For your Convenience in getting 
—_ delivery, stocks are carried at 
ansas City. 


General Office and Foundries 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Other Sales Offices 
Chicago, Il. Dallas, Texas 
Jacksonville, Fla. Bismarck, N. D. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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What Will You Do With It? 


(continued from page 178) 
for appointment in the grade of patrolman and 
the second or first for higher grades or for 
promotion. 

Upon the establishment of this school a law 
should be passed requiring law enforcement 
officials to appoint only men, in their organi- 
zations, who held such certificates. In the 
beginning there would be a shortage of men 
and during the development stage permission 
would be granted for the appointment of men 
under certain conditions on temporary cer- 
tificates, these certificates to expire automat- 
ically at the end of a fixed number of years, 
unless the appointee, in the meantime, should 
have taken the course and secured a perman- 
ent certificate. No temporary certificates 
could be issued so long as there was a surplus 
of men on the qualified list willing to accept 
the position. A community which insisted upon 
retaining Civil Service might admit only cer- 
tificate holders to the examinations, though we 
do not believe its retention would be either de- 
sirable or necessary. 


A New Kind of Police Department 


What would be the result? 

You would build your forces with young men 
who were deliberately making police work 
their life’s orcupation. You would open a field 
of employment to large numbers of young men 
from the country who are automatically barred 
from an opportunity. You would give him a 
chance for advancement, for any place within 
his state could employ him. You would stan- 
dardize the work, for all would be trained along 
the same lines. You would develop a spirit of 
co-operation based on the desire to improve 
their status, and an esprit de corps as the re- 
sult of training in a common school. You 
could make this school the clearing house for 
your state criminal record and identification 
system. You could create a qualified list from 
which selection could be made but would elim- 
inate political control of its creation. You 
would bring trained men into your organiza- 
tion, educated in their profession, rather than 
recruits of an unknown quality. You can 
hold an administrator responsible, for the ave- 
nue of discharge can be left open if the range 
of selection is well guarded. Political hangers- 
on will not train for a position. 


This method, or one modeled along these 
lines will alone give service, will alone protect 
the public. It is the only way out. What will 
you do with it? 
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